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Che Cevas State House 


A Study of the Building of the Cevas Capitol 
Based on the Keports of the Capitol 
Building Commissioners 


FREDERICK W. RATHJEN 


post-Reconstruction constitution for Texas. Many difficult 
problems confronted the convention, including the increas- 
ing state debt, frontier defense, ousting the remaining radical 
officials, and, among the less spectacular needs, public buildings. 
The housing need was called to the attention of the convention 
on November 1, 1875, when J. R. Fleming of Comanche offered 
a resolution requesting the Committee on Public Lands and 
Land Office “to consider the propriety of setting apart five million 
acres of public domain for the purpose of building a State 
Capitol.”? Several similar proposals were made during the suc- 
ceeding days with the amounts of land to be appropriated varying 
from one to five million acres. On November 20, an ordinance 
was passed which provided as follows: 


I ATE in 1875, ninety delegates met in Austin to write a new, 


Three million acres of the public domain are hereby appropriated 
and set apart for the purpose of erecting a new state Capitol and 
other necessary public buildings at the seat of government, said lands 


1Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners to the Governor of Texas, Janu- 
ary 1, 1883 (Austin, 1883), 3. 
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to be sold under the direction of the Legislature; and the Legislature 
shall pass suitable laws to carry this section into effect.* 


The foregoing ordinance was embodied in the new constitu- 
tion as Section 57 of Article XVI (General Provisions). The 
voters of Texas ratified the constitution on the third Tuesday in 
February, 1876, and it went into effect on the third Tuesday in 
April, following. Thus, the Texans of 1876, in appropriating the 
only public wealth they had—the public domain—provided for 
a new state house far better than they knew.‘ 

The remaining years of the 1870's were difficult for Texas, and 
the attention of the legislature was diverted from construction 
of a new capitol until 1879, when on February 20, an act was 
passed 


to provide for designating, surveying and sale of three million and 
fifty thousand acres of the unappropriated public domain, for the 
erection of a new State Capitol ... and to provide a fund to pay for 
surveying said lands. 


Among the many provisions of the act of February 20, 1879, the 
following are of particular interest. 

Section 1 appropriated land in the Panhandle counties of Deaf 
Smith, Parmer, Castro, Lamb, Bailey, Hockley, Dallam, Hartley, 
Cochran, and Oldham. 

Section 2 designated the governor, comptroller, treasurer, at- 
torney general, and land commissioner as a board to “‘contract 
with some suitable person ... to subdivide by surveys said land 
in league tracts. 7 

Section 5 authorized the governor to detail frontier protection 
to the surveyors. 

Section g provided for the appointment of a commissioner to 
represent the state, supervise the survey, and report in detail on 
the nature of the soil, topography, availability of water, and the 
adaptability of the land to grazing or agricultural uses. 

Section 10 required the Capitol Board created by Section 2 to 


sTexas’ public domain was reserved to the state under the Joint Resolution of 
Congress, signed by President James K. Polk on December 29, 1845, admitting 
Texas into the union. 
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advertise the lands for sale for cash and specified 50 cents per acre 
as the minimum acceptable price.* 

Pursuant to the act, the Capitol Board it created advertised for 
bids on the survey which was to be completed by September 1, 
1880.5 Twenty bidders responded, offering to do the job for 
amounts ranging from $5999 to $37,900. The lowest bidder failed 
to file bond and the next lowest bidder, J. T. Munson of Denison, 
was awarded the contract for $7440. N. L. Norton of Salado was 
appointed commissioner to superintend the survey.° 

Drought, the eternal bane of West Texas, forced abandonment 
of the field work in the fall of 1879, but the surveyors returned 
to their task in the spring of 1880 and on September 8, filed the 
field notes and maps of the survey, along with the report of 
Commissioner Norton, in the General Land Office, thus fulfilling 
the contract.’ 

The act of February 20, 1879, authorized the sale of 50,000 
acres to pay for the survey, and accordingly, the board advertised 
for bids. Two were received and rejected on grounds that neither 
was advantageous to the state. The lands were advertised again 
and a single bid of 5514 cents per acre was received and accepted.* 

Having arranged for surveying the capitol lands, the Sixteenth 
Legislature turned to legislation pertinent to construction of the 
proposed building. Accordingly, “An Act to provide for building 
a new State Capitol” was passed and approved on April 18, 1879. 

Section 1 of the supplementary act directed the governor, comp- 
troller, and secretary of state to determine the “real value’ of 
the lands designated for building the capitol. 

Section 2 directed the Capitol Board (carried over from the 
act concerning appropriation and survey of lands) to appoint a 
building superintendent and two building commissioners. 

Section 3 directed the commissioners to solicit plans for the new 
capitol and select those deemed most suitable. 

Section 4 provided that after plans had been adopted, the com- 


+H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1823-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898), VII, 1309. 

*Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1883, p. 6. 

SIbid., 7. 

TIbid., 8. 

STbid., 8-9. 
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missioners should advertise “in at least six newspapers published 
in Texas and one in each of the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, and 
New York for bids for the construction of ... [the] Capitol.” 

The remaining sections elaborated upon the provisions noted 
and left as few doubts as possible as to the legislative intent.’ 

Governor Oran M. Roberts, the comptroller, and the secretary 
of state evaluated the land at 50 cents per acre and in November, 
1880, Joseph Lee of Austin and N. L. Norton of Salado were ap- 
pointed building commissioners, and J. N. Preston of Austin was 
chosen building superintendent.” 

On November 20, 1880, the commissioners issued a publication 
soliciting building plans and specifications. It contained a detailed 
description of what the state wanted its capitol to look like, and 
set February 1, 1881, as the deadline for submission of plans. 
Eleven designs were submitted and Preston, Lee, and Norton 
adopted a systematic method of evaluation and analysis so as 
to ‘produce results, if possible, practically and mathematically 
correct. ...” At the instigation of Governor O. M. Roberts, a 
consulting architect, Napoleon Le Brun of New York City, was 
engaged to assist in the selection, and J. N. Preston resigned as 
superintendent on April 

Le Brun finally settled on a design submitted by E. E. Myers of 
Detroit. This selection was endorsed by the commissioners to the 
Capitol Board, which unanimously approved the endorsement of 
Le Brun’s report, ‘“‘in which, with specified changes and modifica- 
tions, he recommends the plans and specifications submitted 
under the nom de plume of “Tuebor.’”” Myers completed plans, 
detail drawings, full specifications, and a form of contract for the 
builders early in October, 1881.17 

Having secured the services of an architect, the commissioners 
placed the following advertisement on July 1, 1881: 


Sealed proposals for supplying all materials and completing every 
class of work required in the construction of a new State Capitol at 
Austin, Texas, will be received up to twelve o’clock (noon) on the 
fifteenth day of November, 1881. Payment of the entire amount to be 


®Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, VIII, 1411-1415. 

10Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1883, p. 13. 
11Jbid., 14-17. 
12] bid., 20-21. 
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made in lands, and the award to be to the lowest and best bidder. 
Bids will, therefore, be for the smallest quantity of the three million 
acres of the public domain set apart by law for that purpose. . . ."* 


While awaiting responses to their advertisement, Commission- 
ers Lee and Norton sought out suitable building materials, and 
in June, had secured a carte blanche from the Capitol Board to 
explore every possibility. Lee and Norton scoured the country- 
side about Austin examining different rock quarries; acquired 
samples of metal work for inclusion in the capitol; and enlisted 
the aid of the Smithsonian Institution and the United States 
Arsenal at Rock Island, Illinois, in testing various stones, limes, 
and cements."* 

The building program was given dramatic impetus on No- 
vember g, 1881, when the old capitol, located on the site where 
the new one was to be built, burned. Ironically, Governor Roberts, 
the other members of the Capitol Board, and the commissioners 
were conferring over the plans for the new capitol when 


the old one was being set on fire a few feet from them through the 
carelessness of a department clerk, and the ignorance of a mechanic 
who run a stove pipe against the paper and plank sides of a room 
full of books, instead of into a flue, as he supposed he was doing.'® 


The old building was little more than kindling and the effects of 
fire fighters were frustrated by an inadequate water supply. Except 
for the volunteer firemen, no one seemed to have much of an idea 
what to do about the fire, and for the most part both citizenry 
and officialdom stood about watching from a discreet distance. 

The episode was not without a hero, however, for a negro man 
dashed into the flaming building, grabbed a desk, and brought it 
to safety. Of all the places he might have put the desk, he chose 
a spot at the bottom of a twenty-foot embankment—and tossed 
the desk down. Returning to the building, he rescued a bundle 
of records and sought to place them on the desk. A strong north 
wind scattered the rescued papers, thus relieving the battered 
desk of any further undue strain. 

The only real tragedy of the fire was the total loss of a consid- 


13] bid., 21-22. 
14] bid., 23-27. 
15Texas Capital (Austin), November 13, 1881. 
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erable volume of records dating back to the days of the Republic. 
The building itself was an eyesore and the only ones having cause 
to lament its passing were the bats who were left homeless.** 

For various reasons, the deadline for submission of bids for 
building the new capitol was changed to January 1, 1882. On 
that day, Mattheas Schnell of Rock Island, Illinois, and A. A. 
Burck of Rockdale, Texas, submitted the only bids. Schnell’s 
bid was clearly the better one, and a contract was signed in 
January, 1882." 

By May of 1882, Schnell had assigned all interest in his con- 
tract to the Chicago firm of Taylor, Babcock, and Company, 
which posted bond and agreed to fulfill the terms of Schnell’s 
contract.’* The firm of Taylor, Babcock, and Company was com- 
posed of John V. Farwell, Charles B. Farwell, Abner Taylor, and 
Amos C. Babcock. Taylor accepted the interest of the firm and 
became chief contractor. These associates were all remarkable 
men, who, as worthy representatives of the golden age of Amer- 
ican business, engaged in politics and finance, and promoted 
many great individual projects. Although the building of the 
Texas capitol was a large undertaking, it is probable that Taylor, 
Babcock, and Company regarded it as just one of many grandiose 
schemes. On the three million acres of land they received, the 
fabulous XIT Ranch was developed.” 

Late in September, 1882, all blueprints were in the hands of 
the contractor and Amos Babcock arrived in Austin on October 
15 to acquire right of way for a railroad to the capitol grounds. 
The contractor anticipated that stones up to twenty-five tons in 
weight would be used and that only a railroad car could carry 
such boulders. Babcock went to the Austin city council asking 
that he be allowed to lay a track from the depot, up Congress 
Avenue, to the capitol grounds. The city council was not 
amenable to having a railroad routed over Congress Avenue, 
and directed the city engineer to recommend an appropriate 


16Ibid.; Texas Siftings (Austin), November 12, 1881. 


17Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1883. pp. 29-31. 

1sJbid., 31. 

19]. Evetts Haley, The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano 
Estacado (Norman, 1053): Lewis Nordyke, Cattle Empire, The Fabulous Story of 


the 3,000,000 Acre XIT (New York, 1949) . 
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route. Finally, the Austin city council and Babcock agreed upon 
East Avenue as the route for the railroad.*° ; 

The contract had required that work should begin by February 
1, 1882, and on that day Commissioners Lee and Norton shoveled 
the first dirt. A number of citizens were present, but no state 
officials attended.*? Actual construction did not get under way for 
nearly a year, however, and in the meantime it was decided to 
build a temporary capitol. The cost of the temporary building 
was not to exceed $45,000, and it was to be completed by January 
1, 1883.2 Any hope of meeting either limit was literally dashed 
to the ground, however, for, as the Austin Statesman reported: 


The Temporary Capitol collapses! ... Yesterday morning, at about 
six o’clock, a terrible crash, equal almost to a South American earth- 
quake, was heard near the head of Congress Avenue. 


The northwestern wing collapsed. The fall of the building was 
attributed to the terrific rainstorm Wednesday night. 

It is said that the planking, which was to receive the tin roofing, 
was finished just to the point where it let off the immense volume of 
water which fell in on to the walls.?* 


Though public confidence in the temporary state house was 
decidedly low, work was resumed immediately, and on January 
4, 1883, the Statesman said, “The finishing work on the Tem- 
porary Capitol is being rapidly pushed to completion ... [but| 

it will never be more than a very cheap affair.’’** 

The supreme insult to the temporary capitol occurred during 
March, when, in the midst of a windstorm, a group of legislators 
gathered across the street to watch it blow down. To their prob- 
able disappointment, the building did not fall.” 

At no time, however, did the temporary capitol undermine 
public interest in the new, permanent capitol, and for several 
months after construction was formally commenced on February 


20Austin Statesman, October 15, October 24, and December 2, 1882; January 5, 
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1, 1882, the salient question on the streets of Austin was ‘““When 
will work on the new capitol begin?’’** 

Excavation of the foundation and basement began in the 
spring of 1882, and by the end of May the Statesman was com- 
plaining, ‘““The blasting up at the Capitol is growing dangerous 
... large pieces of rock fall around among private residences in 
that part of the city.”* 

By the end of 1882, a miniature city had grown up within the 
capital grounds to serve the workmen. A hotel was provided for 
their room and board, and in the spirit of the approaching Christ- 
mas season, the workmen entertained Austinites with a ‘vocal 
concert.”” The Statesman complimented the singers on their im- 
promptu performance, but rather tactlessly added, “If they would 
add their voices to some of the singing clubs of this city, it would 
be an improvement.”*s 

On January 1, 1883, the building commissioners submitted 
their first biennial report to the governor. Respecting the project- 
ed capitol, they made the following summation: 


The building is located on a commanding elevation near the center 
of the City of Austin, in the square originally selected for the Capitol 
of the Republic of ‘Texas. 

The dimensions at greatest measure are 56614 feet long by 288 feet 
10 inches wide. 

Of all similar structures in America, it is second in size only to the 
National Capitol, at Washington, D. C., and is larger and finer than 
the German Reichstag or English Parliament buildings. 


The stately ideas of ancient builders have been safely blended with 
the useful of the modern. ... 

In this whole conception the aim of the artist seems to have been 
to meet the practical demands of a progressive and cultured people.?* 


The appropriation of public lands for building the new capitol 
had not escaped criticism, and to the critics the commissioners 
skillfully and judiciously replied: 


26/bid., January 13, and September 28, 1882. 

*7Ibid., May 28, 1882. 

28Ibid., December 20, 1882. 

*9Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1883, pp. 48-49. 
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The appropriation of the public domain, instead of public credit, 
to defray the expense of a public beneficence, is as novel as it is just 
and proper. Of all the great landed legacy that the State inherited 
from the young Republic, with the exception of the educational 
endowments, this is the first direct benefit which our people have 
received. The few criticisms which have occasionally appeared on the 
policy of this appropriation have generally come from those who 
originally pronounced the reservation a desert waste, and the efforts 
to utilize it in exchange for a consideration of value as little better 
than fraud. It is safe to say that these lands have been sold for more 
than the price at which they were valued when surveyed, and for 
more than the rate established by law for similar lands appropriated 
to pay the public debt. The risk of creating a monopoly, taken by 
the Legislature in authorizing the sale or exchange of these lands in 
a body, is not greater than that taken by former Legislatures, which 
have gratuitously bestowed multiplied millions of acres of the same 
domain on railroad and other corporations. The Capitol lands will 
represent money actually expended in a business venture, and are 
for sale to individual purchasers whenever a fair profit can be realized. 
It is, therefore, to the interest of the contractors to sustain and ad- 
vance the value of these lands by every proper expedient. This can 
be done more effectually and speedily by a strong syndicate, personally 
interested, than by the representative authorities of a State. It is clear 
that any increase in the value of the Capitol lands, from whatever 
cause, will appreciate other Texas realty in a corresponding degree. 
The building of the Capitol may, then, be regarded as a profitable 
business engagement for Texas; and the Constitution could have de- 
vised no more effective means for the development of the material 
resources of the State.*° 


Nearly all of the year of 1883 was devoted to preparing the 
foundation and excavating the basement,*! but activity around 
the capitol was not too intense during the first few months of the 
year, for in late April the Austin Statesman complained that ‘‘the 
frog-and-snake pond in the southwestern corner of the Capitol 
grounds ... is a pestilence-breeding pool.” A few days later the 
Statesman demanded to know, “Who has the right to turn horses 
into the Capitol yard to eat the fresh, long green grass now grow- 
ing so luxuriantly?’’** 

As the work of excavation and laying the foundation gathered 
momentum, however, public curiosity increased. By September, 


30Tbid., 50-51. 
31The basement was dug almost wholly within a single rock. 
32Austin Statesman, March 27, and April 1, 1883. 
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Abner Taylor, finding spectators in his way, completed a fence 
around the capitol grounds and blocked the entrance with an 
office to issue entrance permits to would-be onlookers.** 

While work was progressing at the site of the new capitol, con- 
siderable work had been done at the Oatmanville quarry, a few 
miles southwest of Austin and the source of the limestone selected 
for the superstructure. By the end of February, 1884, several 
hundred large boulders had been quarried and dressed and about 
$100,000 spent in the effort.** 

During the first week in March, 1884, the railroad for hauling 
stone from Oatmanville to the capitol grounds was completed. 
It was so arranged that 
material may be delivered from the cars to any part of the outside 
walls by machinery. Nine heavy derricks were put up at the quarries, 
forty-five feet mast and forty boom, and ten at the building, sixty-five 
feet mast and fifty feet boom, each carrying eight to ten tons weight; 
also two travelers, or elevated railways, fifty and forty-two feet width 
of gauge respectively and of fifteen tons capacity.*° 

On March 4, the first material for the superstructure—about 
sixty tons of limestone—was delivered and a portion of it promptly 
rejected by the commissioners because it failed to meet the re- 
quired standard of induration.** 

The immediate rejection of a portion of the first load of lime- 
stone from Oatmanville was somewhat prophetic. One of the most 
capable persons associated with the building of the capitol, Gen- 
eral R. L. Walker of Richmond, Virginia, had been appointed 
superintendent of construction in February,’* and not long after 
his appointment Walker discovered that Oatmanville limestone 
was unstable in color and that exposure to the weather would 
cause dirty, rusty colored streaks to appear.** 

Thus began a controversy which delayed for months the com- 
pletion of the capitol. 


‘Tbid., February 24, 1884. 

35Report of the Capitol Building Commission to the Governor of Texas, Janu- 
ary 1, 1885 (Austin, 1885), 47. 

“sAustin Statesman, March 5, 1884. 


87Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1885, p. 18. 
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LAYING THE CORNERSTONE 


Through the year of 1884 work on the foundation and _ base- 
ment of the capitol continued. Also, vast preparations for the 
rest of the construction—which, for its time, was a gigantic 
project—were made. By the beginning of 1885, two major conflicts 
concerning the new capitol had risen and portended extended 
and tedious delays and sharp personal disputes before the build- 
ing was to be completed. A bright spot occurred, however, when 
the cornerstone was laid on March 2, 1885. Everyone of any 
distinction was present, and just about everyone of no particular 
distinction was there. 

The stone itself weighed 16,000 pounds and required sixteen 
yoke of oxen to pull it from the quarry to the railroad at Burnet 
for transportation to Austin. The ceremony was conducted by the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of the State 
of Texas in accordance with the customs of the Masonic order. 
The Reverend H. S. Thrall of San Antonio opened the ceremony 
with prayer and was followed by three orators, including Gover- 
nor John Ireland. The Reverend J. W. Whipple pronounced 
the benediction. 

As the highly decorated stone was lowered into position, the 
Travis Light Artillery fired a forty-nine gun salute in honor of 
the forty-ninth anniversary of Texas Independence.*® 


THE LIMESTONE-GRANITE CONTROVERSY 


The terms of the original contract specified that the capitol’s 
superstructure should be built of limestone equal in quality to 
a sample taken from the Oatmanville quarry which had been 
adopted by the commissioners as a qualitative standard.*® Popular 
sentiment had probably never been strongly inclined toward the 
use of limestone and by the middle of 1884, there began to appear 
a positive preference for red granite. This sentiment gathered 
strength* and during the first three months of 1885, became over- 


whelming.** 


39Third Biennial Report of the Capitol Building Commission to the Governor 
of Texas, November 1, 1886 (Austin, 1886) , 88-89; Austin Statesman, March 3g, 1885. 

*0Report of the Commissioners, January 1, 1883, p. 1 

41Austin Statesman, November 25, 1884. 
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Aware of the agitation for changing the material for the super- 
structure from limestone to granite, and figuring that the legis- 
lature would want to consider the matter, Superintendent Walker 
asked the commissioners to contact E. E. Myers and request that 
he adjust the exterior design so as to conform to the use of gran- 
ite.** Walker made this request in December, 1884, and by Feb- 
ruary following, he had sent Myers’ perspective drawing to the 
chairman of the House and Senate Committees on Public 
Buildings. Walker estimated the cost of the change, including 
the cost of a railway to the quarry, at $613,865. 

The legislature met and adjourned without making the neces- 
sary appropriation for the change to granite; work on the base- 
ment and water table had been completed for several weeks; 
hence, on April 16, 1885, the commissioners wrote to Contractor 
Taylor wondering when work on the superstructure would com- 
mence.** Taylor replied promptly, saying that he intended to 
receive proposals for the work on the twenty-fifth and to let the 
contract soon thereafter. Construction, he declared, would re- 
commence shortly.** 

The deficiencies of Oatmanville limestone had also come to 
Taylor’s attention. He was convinced that that quarry could not 
produce enough acceptable material to finish the building, and 
he, therefore, hesitated to get involved with it at all. On May 5, 
he submitted a sample from a limestone quarry at Bedford, In- 
diana, and suggested that Bedford limestone be used rather than 
Oatmanville limestone. If Bedford limestone were accepted, he 
argued, construction could be resumed forthwith.*7 

Substituting the Bedford sample for the Oatmanville sample 
would require a change in the contract and would violate the 
state’s policy of using Texas products, but the commissioners 


48Third Biennial Report, November 1, 1886, p. 7. 

44] bid., 8. 

*#5Ibid., 12. On April 7, 1885, H. H. McLaurin of Terrell, Texas, replaced Com- 
missioner Norton who had resigned on March 9g. 

+6[bid. 

47/bid., 12-13. The contract stipulated that the state retained authority to refuse 
any material not deemed up to standard after it was delivered. Taylor, in effect, 
wanted the state to accept or reject material for the superstructure in toto, before 
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felt, and so informed Governor John Ireland, that the best in- 
terests of the state would be served if the Indiana material were 
accepted. Hence, the commissioners recommended the use of 
Bedford limestone provided laboratory tests substantiated its pur- 
ported superiority.** 

Governor Ireland, who, more than any other person, was re- 
sponsible for the eventual change to granite construction, was 
adamant to Taylor's proposal. Texas was anxious to have the 
capitol completed, but of Texas granite. Ireland personified this 
feeling and had public opinion behind him. In other words, the 
state was not being pressured to finish the building and could 
afford to play a waiting game, if necessary, to get what it wanted. 
Abner Taylor, on the other hand, was the representative of an 
organization of shrewd businessmen who were trying to develop 
a cattle empire on the land derived from the construction of 
the capitol. The longer the job lasted, the more it cost, and they 
had to show a profit to their investors. Taylor was aware of the 
expenses of changing to granite construction and intended to 
avoid the change if possible, but all he could do was go along 
with the waiting game in the hope of getting either Bedford or 
Oatmanville limestone accepted once and for all before it was 
quarried. Taylor could not hold out forever, though, and Ireland 
knew it. Ireland also recognized that the state had an effective 
weapon in that it could not be compelled to approve any ma- 
terial before its delivery to the capitol ground. 

In reply to the commissioners’ recommendation, Ireland re- 
minded them that it was the contractor’s duty to determine the 
quality of the material and the state’s prerogative to disallow. 
In view of this, he directed the commissioners “to inform Colonel 
Taylor that you admit into the building any stone that comes 
up to the sample called for, even if it comes from Oatmanville.’’** 
Knowing that Taylor would not go to the expense of quarrying 
Oatmanville limestone only to have it rejected at the capitol 
grounds, Ireland had issued an entirely safe instruction. Ireland 
then took the offensive: 


I have to say that the State is anxious to have the house built 
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according to the contract; but upon its failure because of a want of 
stone of the quality called for, I have to suggest ... that permission 
will be given ... to make the building of the red Burnet granite. .. .°° 


Finally, the governor said, if Indiana limestone were used, 
the state “would require the dome to be built its entire height 
of dimension stone and the thickness of the interior walls in- 
creased.” Taylor certainly could not have been expected to agree 
to these conditions except, perhaps, as a last resort. 

Taylor was informed of Ireland’s views and reminded by the 
commissioners that they had no authority to disallow material 
before it appeared on the ground, but that they would accept 
“any material ... provided it meets the requirements of the 
contract in every particular. .. .”” Taylor was then asked if he had 
“any proposition to submit looking to the construction of the 
exterior walls ... of red Texas granite. ...”™ 

Taylor again urged the necessity of locating enough acceptable 
stone before beginning construction of the superstructure. ‘Not 
a single stone of the walls should be laid,” he said, “unless it is 
certain enough like it can be obtained to complete the work.” 
He cited the great expense and trouble he had borne in opening 
the Oatmanville quarry, and assured the commissioners that if 
Oatmanville had enough acceptable stone he would not be trying 
to avoid its use. Taylor had no use for the governor's conditions 
for the substitution of Bedford limestone, and claimed that the 
expense involved in using granite was prohibitive and that its 
use would cause excessive delay.** 

Taylor’s reply was tactful and his arguments were valid, espe- 
cially from the contractor's point of view, but they clearly reflect 
the position in which he found himself opposed to the demands 
of the state. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that the limestone-granite 
controversy shaped up like this: Taylor considered the use of 
Bedford limestone as the most advantageous to himself, and the 
state and the commissioners tended to support his view. The 
Capitol Board, led by Governor Ireland, held out for the use 
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of granite as the only desirable material from the state’s view- 
point. While work on the capitol came to a standstill, the argu- 
ments passed back and forth through May and June and into 
July.°* The difference between the two positions was that the 
state could afford to wait while Taylor could not; and pressure 
on him mounted. 

Ireland’s tactics paid off, for on July 16, Taylor submitted 
three propositions for building the superstructure, one proposing 
the use of Oatmanville limestone, one proposing the use of Bed- 
ford limestone, and one proposing the use of granite, which read 
as follows: 


I will construct the building, using Texas granite for the exterior 
wall; provided the State will furnish me a granite quarry accessible 
and suitable for the building, free of cost, and furnish such number 
of convicts as I may require, not to exceed 1000, I to board, clothe 
and guard them. The enclosed plan of construction for the exterior 
walls to be adopted, all the work to be rock faced. The three porticoes 
to be eliminated. Such alterations and changes to be made in the 
interior work as will conform to this plan, not detrimental to the 
building, and to lessen the cost at least $100,000. The time for the 
completion of the building to be extended three years.*° 


The state had won the concession it wanted and the Capitol 
Board discussed Taylor’s propositions at length. Having won its 
point, the state was not unwilling to make compensatory com- 
promises in order to allow the contractor a rightful profit, and 
the commissioners were instructed to prepare a list of omissions 
which could be made to compensate for the added cost of using 
granite." [The commissioners took the matter under advisement. 
While public opinion strongly supported the change to granite, 
many persons strenuously opposed the use of convict labor and 
letters poured in voicing objections.” 

The Capitol Board met again on July 21, 1885, and reconsid- 
ered Taylor’s third proposition. With the aid of the commission- 
ers, an acceptable agreement was worked out with the loss of the 
east and west porticoes the only visible concessions the state had 
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to make as far as the building itself was concerned. Besides 
switching to granite construction, the contractor agreed to widen 
the interior walls and alter the construction of the dome—changes 
the state considered necessary to the safety of the building.” 

On July 25, 1885, a supplemental contract was signed, and on 
July 29 the state secured a grant of the Burnet quarry from its 
public spirited owners and assigned the grant to the contractor 
the next day. Five hundred convicts were contracted to Taylor a: 
65 cents per day per convict.” 

Shortly after the execution of the supplemental contract, Taylor 
“Sub-let his contract for the construction of the entire building 

. to Mr. Gus Wilke ... [of Chicago, who] ... thereupon took 
immediate and active charge and control ... .”” On August 15, 
Architect Myers lent his approval to the supplemental contract.”” 

Eight months later the Austin Statesman boldly allowed: 


The man who can take a look at the beautiful granite walls of the 
new Capitol, now going up, and regret that the change was made to 
that stone, should be kicked out of Texas.** 


ARCHITECT DEPARTS 


Early in 1885, when the battle over limestone and granite was 
growing hotter by the day, the capitol building commissioners 
reported that defects in the plans had been noted, namely, 


in regard to the iron girders supporting basement stairs and platforms 
around same not being of sufficient strength to carry the weight re- 
quired of them, and also that a wall in the third story of the east and 
west ends of the building, thirty feet high, ninety feet long, one foot 
thick having no support whatever. ...° 


This was the beginning of a rift between the architect and the 
state which was to end in the complete divorce of E. E. Myers 
from the building he designed. The commissioners reported that 
they had inquired about these defects, but that Myers’ reply ‘was 
so irrelevant and evasive that the Secretary was directed ... to 
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reiterate the ... inquiry, but nothing satisfactory could be gleaned 
from Colonel Myers on these subjects.”"* 

By June of 1885, the commissioners had notified the Capitol 
Board that they deemed certain changes in the construction of 
the dome and widening of the interior or partition walls as neces- 
sary to the safe construction of the building.“* On June 6, the 
Capitol Board considered the deficiencies in the plans and the 
apparent unwillingness of Myers to take corrective measures. 
They adopted a resolution noting the defects and Myers’ attitude, 
and requested Myers to come to Austin not later than July 1, 
1885, at his own expense, to take remedial action. Otherwise, the 
Board resolved, “the Attorney-General is hereby authorized to 
institute suit against ... Myers and his sureties, immediately 
upon his failure to do so as requested herein oe 

On June 22, 1885, the Board received word from Myers’ son 
that the architect was seriously ill and unable to entertain any 
matter of business." In view of Myers’ illness, the matter was 
temporarily dropped. The Board was preoccupied with getting 
the building made of granite, and besides, the members seemed 
to have felt they did not really need Myers anyway. 

On August 16, 1885, Myers sent his approval of the supple- 
mental contract of July 25 and agreed to be in Austin “any time 
after the first of October,” but his consent to the changes in the 
dome and walls called for in the supplemental contract, he in- 
sisted, did not imply a concession that the changes were useful 
or necessary.” 

Myers arrived in Austin on October 8, 1885, inspected the 
work, pronounced it well done, and left town on October 10 to 
attend to professional engagements elsewhere. He agreed to re- 
turn in January to “explain all questions about the plans that 
needed answering.’’* 

As Myers left Austin, the commissioners wrote to him outlin- 
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ing the changes to be made pursuant to the supplemental con- 
tract, asked his advice and comment, and asked him to forward 
plans and detail drawings by November 15. No reply came and 
the commissioners wrote again on October 22, 1885, asking for 
a definite and immediate answer and the supplemental plans by 
November 10. Myers agreed to forward the modified plans the 
week following October 30, but on November 3, he asked Gus 
Wilke for the original roof plans from which new ones had to be 
made. Also, Myers apologized for the delays explaining that they 
were occasioned by his confinement with “‘bilious fever.’ Wilke, 
the commissioners reported, responded to Myers’ request at once.*" 

Not having received the new plans by Christmas Eve, i885, 
the commissioners asked Myers to forward the new roof plans so 
that they could be given to the persons providing the iron work 
for the building. Myers replied that Wilke had not furnished 
him the original plans as he requested on November 3. Wilke 
claimed that the plans had been forwarded to Myers on No- 
vember 7.7° 

In exasperation and desperation the commissioners wrote to 
Myers again on December 29: 


You are needed here now to correct imperfect construction in your 
plans, and as Commissioners, unless you notify us by wire, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of this letter, that you will come at once, we will 
urge the immediate employment of competent assistance to remedy 
the errors of your plans.™” 


Myers did not show up in Austin and the commissioners made 
good their threat to revise the roof plans without him. The 
Capitol Board reviewed the correspondence between Myers and 
the commissioners and heard the testimony of the commissioners. 
Taking cognizance of Myers’ alleged omissions and indifferences, 
the Board resolved, ‘““That the Attorney-General be directed to 
place the bond of ... Myers in suit at once.’ A copy of the reso- 
lution was sent to Myers along with the word that if he did not 
come to Austin at once “and satisfactorily respond to the de- 
mands of said resolution, a copy of it would be furnished to the 
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press of the country, and suit would be instituted upon his bond 
at once.”** 

This action aroused the competitive spirit of E. E. Myers. He 
wrote: 


The statements alleged ... are wholly and absolutely untrue. 

The plans and specifications are in no respect defective or insuf- 
ficient, nor have I refused or neglected, at any time, to furnish any 
needed plans or specifications, nor evaded any question asked me by 
the Board. 

The threat ... to furnish any proceedings to the press of the coun- 
try is unworthy of any man, or body of men, claiming self respect or 
the respect of the country. 


Turning his attention to Gus Wilke, Myers continued: 


The Capitol Board should not be too ready to give credence to and 
be governed by the hypothetical ideas of one whose main interest in 
the building is to be measured by his own pecuniary advantage; and 
to this end is ever ready to suggest that the plans are defective and 
insufficient, and is apparently not without assistance in getting his 
views carried out. 

1 am well convinced that your Capitol Board has been persistently 
and systematically deceived and misled by the misrepresentations of 
parties who find it to their interest to follow this method, which has 
been exceedingly unpleasant and annoying to me; but that being 
present with your Board, and having the original plans and speci- 
fications to refer to, I can readily convince you of the truth of the 
whole matter. 


Myers concluded: ‘‘My reputation has been built upon compe- 
tency and integrity as an architect, and I propose to protect it.” 

On February 11, 1886, the commissioners replied to Myers’ 
defense of himself in a lengthy and detailed letter to the Capitol 
Board, charging a long record of failure, evasion, and question- 
able motives on Myers’ part, and listing nine defects in his plans 
which were held to be “either impractical, insufficient, defective 
or unsafe construction.” “In this opinion,” they claimed, “we 
are sustained by some of the most prominent architects in the 
United States. 

In defense of Wilke, the commissioners said: 
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Mr. Wilke has never ... suggested any of the changes thus far made 
in the construction of the building. ... [The] changes to which 
Mr. Myers refers have been made at no pecuniary saving to Mr. 
Wilke.** 

The Board studied the two documents and determined to in- 
form Myers that they ‘intended to carry out the purport of the 
resolution against him, and expected him to come to Austin 
promptly.’’® 

On March 15, 1886, Attorney General John D. Templeton re- 
quested particulars upon which to base legal action against Myers. 
The commissioners simply submitted a copy of their letter of 
February 11.’° Six months later, Templeton again asked the com- 
missioners for information setting forth in detail “wherein the 
conditions of the bond have been violated ... [and] ... with as 
much certainty as you can the damage to the state on account of 
each particular breach.” Next day, the commissioners, either 
unable to supply such information or not wanting to be both- 
ered, replied that they had given all the information they could 
and referred the matter to the Capitol Board.” There is no evi- 
dence that the proposed suit against the architect got any further, 
but neither is there evidence that Myers was ever again directly 
associated with the structure that should have been his master- 
piece. 

CoMPLETION AND ACCEPTANCE 


The impasse which had been broken when the supplemental 
contract of July 25, 1885, was signed must have been a tedious 
experience for nearly everyone concerned with the capitol, for 
on July 19, the capitol nightwatchman, who lived on Shoal Creek, 
was arraigned before a justice of the peace “charged with chasing 
his wife out of the house with an ax. He was very much in- 
toxicated.”’’* But if boredom had been the problem prior to July 
25, the case reversed itself afterward, for the alterations to be 
made in the building required vast preliminary work under the 
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supervision of the contractor, the commissioners, and the build- 
ing superintendent.”® 

Nearly six months elapsed before actual construction was re- 
sumed, but much was accomplished in the half-year period, 
notably, the construction of a fifteen-mile narrow gauge railroad 
from the granite quarry, located near the town of Marble Falls, 
to join the Austin and Northwestern Railroad at Burnet. The 
right-of-way was obtained, track laid, and rolling stock procured, 
and with the aid of convict labor, the road was nearly completed 
by the middle of November, 1885.°° The railroad to the Oatman- 
ville quarry was put in good repair and facilities for the convict 
laborers were provided.” 

The use of convict labor, though profitable to the state, caused 
the International Association of Granite Cutters to boycott the 
capitol job. Unable to negotiate an acceptable wage with the 
union—for which he was willing to cease using convict labor— 
Gus Wilke imported sixty-two granite cutters from Scotland. 
No sooner had the Scots arrived than Wilke, Taylor, the Farwells, 
and Babcock found themselves indicted in the Federal District 
Court at Austin for importing foreign labor under contract in 
violation of federal law. The case came to trial in 1889 with 
Wilke standing alone. He was fined $1,000 per imported worker 
and $1,000 in costs, but the judgment was not executed until 
1893, when Wilke was held liable for no more than $8,000 and 
costs. The effect of the suit was that the granite cutters succeeded 
in chastising Wilke, but the capitol was unaffected.‘ 

The new year of 1886 held the brightest promise of any period 
since the new capitol was first begun. By the end of January, Gus 
Wilke had 106 men working on the building itself, and, al- 
together, he had about goo men on his payroll in connection with 
the capitol.** By mid-February, the granite work was well under- 
way“ and in July the walls of the first story were completed.* 


79Third Biennial Report, November 1, 1886, p. 42. 

s0Austin Statesman, November 19, 1885. 

81Third Biennial Report, November 1, 1886, p. 51. 

*2Ruth A. Allen, “The Capitol Boycott: A Study in Peaceful Labor Tactics,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLU, 316-326. 

s8Austin Statesman, January 31, 1886. 

84Ibid., February 18, 1886. 

85] bid., July 23, 1886. 
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Gus Wilke was typical of the businessmen of the 1880's and 
probably had developed litt!e social consciousness. Certainly he 
was not regarded as a friend by organized labor. But Wilke did 
have a rather astute sense of public relations, although he prob- 
ably would not have recognized it as such. To commemorate the 
first anniversary of the signing of the granite contract, he arranged 
an excursion to the Burnet quarry with the members of the 
Capitol Board and the penitentiary authorities as guests of 
honor. The Austin Statesman reported the event as follows: 


A party started from the narrow gauge railroad depot for an excur- 
sion to the granite quarries at Burnet. 

It was ... intended by Gus Wilke as a complement to the Capitol 
Board, and that the penitentiary authorities might see how everything 


was progressing at Burnet. 
A splendid dinner was served. There are at present 200 convicts 


engaged in quarrying and 100 in cutting the stone. There are also 
148 regularly paid stone-cutters, making 448 men now at work dress- 
ing the granite for use here in Austin. The convicts are behaving well. 
The stone-cutters are perfectly satisfied. The quarries seem to be alive 
with men. Huge stones are piled up in every direction. 

Mr. Wilke is a prince of an entertainer.*® 

By the middle of October, 1886, the walls of the second story 
were almost completed and Wilke’s monthly payroll approached 
$50,000.** When the commissioners submitted their third report 
to the governor on November 1, 1886, they were able to say: 


no building in the United States in the course of construction, of this 
magnitude, has as thorough and complete a building plant as is in 
operation upon and in connection with the Capitol building of Texas.** 

The months following November, 1886, saw continued rapid 
construction and by July go, 1887, the dome was rising above 
the rest of the superstructure,* all the interior and exterior walls 
had been completed, and virtually all of the ornamental work on 
the exterior was finished. Also, the heating apparatus, plumbing, 
and electrical installations had been made, and some of the finish- 


bid. 

s7Ibid., October 16, 1886. 

88Third Biennial Report, November 1, 1886, p. 52. 
89Austin Statesman, July 22, 1887. 
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ing work on the interior had been accomplished.” The details of 
the work were tedious and multitudinous, and the commissioners 
and superintendent of construction performed their duties with 
commendable diligence. Contractors Taylor and Wilke were pa- 
tient and highly accommodating in incorporating improvements— 
electric lighting, for example—as they went along. 

The building was not to be completed without further difficul- 
ties, however, for as construction progressed, it became apparent 
that the dome was becoming too heavy, and that its construction 
was inherently dangerous.*! The original plans called for the 
dome to be constructed of rubble masonry, but were later changed 
to dimension stone and finally to brick.” 

On October 1, 1887, W. C. Walsh, a former member of the 
Capitol Board, wrote to Governor L. S. Ross, saying: 


from my figuring ... there will be a pressure on the foundation [of 
the dome] of fifteen tons per square foot, when six tons would be of 
maximum allowed by any competent engineer for such construction.®* 


R. L. Walker estimated that by proper elimination and substitu- 
tion, over two and one-quarter million pounds could be elim- 
inated from the weight of the dome without impairing its strength 
or appearance." Abner Taylor regarded the brick lining being 


placed in the dome “‘of no use to the building and ... absolutely 
unsafe if put in ...” and urged that “an expert architect of in- 
tegrity, competent to thoroughly investigate the work ...” be 


procured.** In accordance with Taylor’s recommendation, Archi- 
tects B. M. Harrod of New Orleans, N. J. Clayton of Galveston, 
and Eugene T. Heiner of Houston were employed to investigate 
the construction of the dome and recommend remedial meas- 
ures."° The architects generally concurred in the conclusions 
regarding the dome that had been reached by the commissioners, 
superintendent, and contractor, and recommended that the brick 

“Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners upon the Completion of the 
New Capitol, April 16, 1888 (Austin, 1888) , 99-100. 

61-62. 
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lining be terminated and supplanted by an elaborate system of 
iron braces. 

Except for enumerated and specific criticisms, the general char- 
acter of the work done on the capitol was found to be of the 
highest quality. The report concluded: 


It is our opinion that the building throughout complies with the 
plans, specifications and contracts, evincing the intelligent and con- 
scientious care of those in charge of the work, and when completed 
will serve as a worthy Capitol of a great State.** 

The alterations recommended by the architects were embodied 
in a supplemental contract in December, 1887."* 

By January of 1888, the roof and most of the interior carpentry 
had been completed, and in the next three months the final finish- 
ing touches were added."* On February 26, the Austin Statesman 
reported that the Goddess of Liberty had been placed in her posi- 
tion surmounting the dome.’ The commissioners insisted that 
a few adjustments be made before they were willing to accept the 
building, but by and large, they found little to be desired and the 
adjustments were made to everyone's satisfaction with apparently 
good feelings all around. The commissioners reported a list of 
“additions and improvements” made by the contractor ‘‘in excess 
of what he was required to do under the contracts ... but which 
has been done without any allowance being made him therefor, 
at his own expense, and at no additional cost to the State,” the 
total of which was $114,341." 

In the cover letter for their report of April 16, 1888, the com- 
missioners wrote to Governor L. S. Ross: 

As the officers of the State, directly in charge of the work, we point 
with pride to the solid, substantial, magnificent and imposing State 
House now erected upon Capitol Hill, and invite a thorough inspec- 
tion of the entire structure.'°? 


The Twentieth Legislature, in extra session, passed “An Act 


bid., 67-73. 
9s] bid., 83. 
bid., 104-105. 
1Austin Statesman, February 26, 1888. 
11Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners, April 16, 1888, pp. 96-98. 
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to provide for the reception of the new State Capitol Building” 
which simply designated the Capitol Board, with the exception 
of the attorney general, to act as a board for the purpose of accept- 
ing or rejecting, in whole or in part, the new capitol.’’* On May 
8, 1888, the reception board resolved to accept the new building 
except for the installation of inside blinds, iron stairways on the 
east and west ends of the building, and a system of drainage.’”* 

The new capitol was dedicated on May 18, 1888. The cere- 
mony included speeches by Governor Ross, the Honorable A. W. 
Terrell, and Temple Houston, a son of Sam Houston. A gala cele- 
bration following the dedicatory ceremonies featured a grand ball 
in the capitol with the house and senate chambers and the state 
library reserved for dancing.’ 

The occasion was not all sunshine, however, for during Gov- 
ernor Ross’s speech, a rain cloud appeared over Austin and a 
heavy shower fell upon the beautiful new capitol. To everyone's 
consternation, the roof leaked!*°* 

Patently, the leaky roof made no one happy, but the matter 
was not given official consideration until late in August, 1888. 
Meanwhile, General W. P. Hardeman, superintendent of build- 
ing and grounds, had conducted a personal investigation of the 
capitol with a view to determining for himself whether or not it 
had been built of good material, in a workmanlike manner, and 
in full compliance with the plans, specifications, and contracts. 
On July 27, he submitted a list of complaints against the build- 
ing. Admitting that he was not familiar with the plans and specifi- 
cations, he nevertheless proceeded to make a fierce attack upon 
the capitol, picking on every possible discrepancy he could find, 
no matter how minor, to charge or imply neglect on the part of 
the commissioners or contractor.*" 

The commissioners wrote a refutation which occupies nearly 


Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IX, 1019. 

104Final Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners upon the Completion of 
the New Capitol, September 25, 1888 (Austin, 1888), 6-8. On June 12, 1888, a 
memorandum of agreement was signed to provide an acceptable drainage system. 

105Austin Statesman, May 19, 1888. 

10"Lewis Nordyke, Cattle Empire, 189. The original plans had called for a slate 
roof, but at the insistence of the Capitol Board, and contrary to the advice of the 
contractor and building superintendent, a copper roof was substituted early in 1887. 
107Final Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners, September 25, 1888, p. 11. 
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five pages of fine print, answering the charges in extreme detail.’** 
Their opinion of Hardeman and his objections was well crystal- 
lized when they said: 


We ... do not regard Mr. Hardeman as being capable of under- 
standing the maps, as he calls them of this building. We are sustained 
in this opinion by Mr. Hardeman’s own confession. ... We have 
always urged and still insist that if our work is to be criticized it shall 
be done by those capable of doing so. ...™* 


On August 28, in response to a verbal request, R. L. Walker 


submitted a special report to the commissioners with respect to 
the construction of the roof. He said: 


I desire to state that the material, workmanship, and finish of the 
roof of the Capitol Building are strictly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the supplemental contract of ... January 13, 1887, 
made by order of the Capitol Board existing at that time, and con- 
trary to my written recommendations. ...*?” 


Gus Wilke addressed the commissioners on the same day and 
proposed, in view of the dissatisfaction with the roof, that he 
would remove the copper roof at his own expense and install a 
tin roof guaranteed to be water tight if the state would settle 
with the chief contractor. When the Capitol Board met on 
September 3, Wilke presented affidavits from seven persons fa- 
miliar and experienced with copper roofing, all of whom deposed 
that they had examined the capitol, especially the roof, and found 
its material and workmanship to be of the first class. They agreed 
that leakage caused by expansion and contraction with changes 
of temperature was characteristic of copper roofing and that a tin 
roof would have been preferable." 

On September 4, Wilke wrote the Capitol Board pointing out 
that he had protested building the roof of copper and had pre- 
dicted the defects. He could not see why he was being held re- 
sponsible for the roof when he had put it on “strictly according 
to contract.” Concerning his offer to replace the copper roof 
with a tin one, he explained: 


18] bid., 13-18. 
109] bid., 16. 
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This proposition is made for two reasons. The one is that with a 
bad roof on this structure, no matter how it got there, it will not be 
any credit to have built this magnificent building, spending six of 
the best years of my life in the undertaking. I can not afford to have 
anything seriously the matter with any part of this building, whether 
I was to blame or not. And the other reason is, that if my proposition 
is accepted, it will enable me to have a settlement of my contract 
with the Chief Contractor."* 

The Reception Board met on September 6, and to Gus 
Wilke’s utter frustration, resolved that in view of the defective 
roof the building was not finished in “the very best workmanlike 
manner, style, and method,” and declined to accept it. In des- 
peration Wilke then offered “to keep the copper roof in good 
repair for a term of three years, and ... give a good bond, in 
double the estimated cost, to secure ... [the] ... proposition.’ 
Neither the Capitol Board nor the Capitol Reception Board acted 
on either of Wilke’s offers to replace or maintain the copper roof. 

At about the same time the series of letters and reports regard- 
ing the roof began (in late August, 1888) , Wilke and Taylor ten- 
dered the building for final acceptance and asked for final settle- 
ment of the contract.’ but W. P. Hardeman had prepared an- 
other attack in which he charged that the drainage system was 
inadequate to protect the basement. The commissioners contend- 
ed that the drainage system was as good as could be procured, 
and perfectly able to protect the basement from water.’'® Not to 
be outdone, Hardeman turned loose a barrage of further com- 
plaints.’”* 

Exasperated and out of patience, the commissioners examined 
the additional complaints and replied that they had been an- 
swered previously. “He has stated,” they said of Hardeman, “that 
he is not acquainted with the plans, specifications, and con- 
tracts according to which the Capitol has been built, and his 
memoranda of complaints fully attest this fact.’’"* 

But Hardeman had found a ready ally in Texas’ dynamic at- 


113J/bid., 30. 
31. 
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torney general, Jim Hogg, who had some complaints of his own— 
including, “Elimination of radiators and urinal in Attorney- 
General's office." As attorney general, it was incumbent upon 
Hogg to protect the state’s interest in any legal matter, and that 
task, with respect to the capitol, called for courage and sagacity, 
and since the leadership in opposition to acceptance devolved 
upon him, Hogg was made to appear an obstructionist by the 
very nature of the situation. Abner Taylor, the Farwells, Amos 
Babcock, and their associates in the XIT venture were men of 
national importance and were entirely unaccustomed to being 
stymied by relatively obscure state officials. To be sure, from 
their point of view, Hogg was a demagogue, pure and simple. 
While motives of personal political ambition have been imputed 
to Hogg,’*” and while he may have accepted poor advice from 
W. P. Hardeman, there is no evidence to indicate that Hogg’s 
motives in opposing acceptance of the capitol were any other 
than the commendable desire to protect the state by requiring 
absolute compliance with the contract before the building was 
accepted.'** 

On September 10, 1888, Hogg presented a resolution to the 
Capitol Reception Board which traced the complications pre- 
venting acceptance of the capitol. In order to avoid litigation, he 
recommended that those persons in official position who favored 
acceptance be offered an opportunity to resign. The proposed 
resolution was unanimously tabled.*? On September 20, the 
Board heard the commissioners’ reply to the objections raised by 
Hogg. Their reply accounted satisfactorily for the purported 
defects.'** 

Since the building was complete, Commissioners Joseph Lee 
and H. H. McLaurin considered that their jobs no longer existed 
and resigned. Secretary John T. Dickerson also resigned, and be- 
cause of ill health, Building Superintendent R. L. Walker re- 


1197 bid., 34. 

120Nordyke, Cattle Empire, 190. 

121For an able defense of Hogg, see Robert C. Cotner, “Attorney General Hogg 
and the Acceptance of the State Capitol: A Reappraisal,” West Texas Historical 
Association Year Book, XXV_ (1949) . 50-73- 

‘2-Final Report of the Capitol Building Commissioners, September 25, 1888, p. 32. 
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signed. The Board decided to fill these positions again until all 
complaints against the building were obviated, but apparently, 
only a new secretary, R. S. Harrison, was appointed.’ 

When the Board met on September 17, 1888, Abner Taylor 
presented himself “ready to remedy any defects that may be 
pointed out.” His offer was accepted and a few days later he 
offered to hire disinterested experts to inspect the capitol and 


determine whether “the work and material ... are first class in 
every respect, and that it has been constructed in accordance 
with the contracts. .. .”’"?> In view of Taylor’s offers, the Board set 


about procuring the services of an expert architect whose opinion 
was to be final as to both the state and the contractor.’** Accord- 
ingly, Edward C. Miller, an architect of Washington, D. C., was 
employed." 

Miller conducted thorough examinations and reported several 
discrepancies, the most noticeable being in the cutting and 
laying of some of the granite, which was easily remedied. He 
found, however, that the defects in the roof “were not of so 
serious a character as rumor has suggested,” and were the result 
of alternate expansion and contraction, and the careless drop- 
ping of objects on the roof during construction. The leaks were 
pointed out to Wilke, and he was instructed to make repairs 
by appropriate applications of solder. Beyond initial repair, Miller 
said, periodic inspection and preventive maintenance would be 
necessary.*** 

In his final report, dated on December 7, 1888, Miller said: 


I have the honor to say that the defects pointed out ... [in prior 
reports] ... have been promptly cured by the contractor under my 
superintendence. Since the completion of each branch of the work I 
have made a minute examination of all the work done from the roof 
to the basement floor, including the area drainage, and find that it 
has been executed to my satisfaction and is now perfect in accordance 
with the drawing, specifications, and contract, and changes made by 
authority of your Honorable Board and Commissioners. .. . 


124] bid., 37-38. 

125] bid., 37. 

126Final Report of the Secretary of State Capitol Board, December 18, 1888 
(Austin, 1888), 3. 
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In conclusion, I recommend the acceptance of the entire building by 
the proper authorities.'?° 

On December 8, 1888, the Capitol Reception Board met and 
unanimously adopted a resolution receiving the capitol building 
“as fully and completely as power and authority is in us vested 
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Che Diary of 
Eliza (Mrs. Albert Siducy ) Johuston 


Che Second Cavalry Comes to Cexas 


Edited by CHARLES P. ROLAND and 
RICHARD C. ROBBINS 


ISTORIANS have long recognized the importance to their 
craft of the diaries, memoirs, and letters written by 
women. Feminine observers seem often to be able to 

capture the moods and impulses of the times with an assurance 
and sensitivity that is awkwardly lacking in their workaday hus- 
bands. Eliza Johnston, wife of famed Confederate General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, provides excellent proof of this point. Only a 
brief scrap of a diary, written under trying circumstances while on 
a cross-country journey from Missouri to Texas, plus a handful of 
letters, have come down from Eliza’s discerning pen, but even 
these literary fragments display much of her philosophy of life 
and cast the luminous ray of her intelligence and intuition into 
a number of heretofore unlit crannies of history.’ 

Eliza Johnston—born Eliza Griffin—was the second wife of 
Albert Sidney Johnston and was a cousin of his first wife, Hen- 
rietta Preston Johnston. Eliza was a Kentucky girl. In addition to 
what is revealed of her character and personality in her writings, 
it is known that she was related to the prominent Preston and 
Griffin families of Kentucky, and that her step-son, William 
Preston Johnston, paid her the lofty compliment of saying that 
she was “a young lady of great beauty, talents, and accomplish- 

1The Eliza Johnston Diary is in the Mrs. Mason Barret Collection of Albert 
Sidney and William Preston Johnston Papers at the Tulane University Archives, 
New Orleans. Hereinafter this collection is cited as Johnston Papers. Mr. Roland 


wishes to take this opportunity to acknowledge a research grant from the American 
Philosophical Society that supported his work on this paper. 
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ments” at the time of her marriage to his father. One senses from 
the lines of her diary the essential accuracy of this judgment. 

In March, 1855, Albert Sidney Johnston was appointed com- 
mander of the newly-formed end United States Cavalry Regiment. 
Of Eliza’s role in gaining for him this coveted position few persons 
knew, and least of all her stalwart husband. Many illustrious 
officer-veterans of the Mexican War were available and eminently 
willing to take over the outfit. Johnston was among this number. 
His previous career as a commanding general and later secretary 
of war of the Republic of Texas, his gallant service in General 
Zachary Taylor's army in the Mexican War, and his years of 
grueling toil as paymaster of the United States Army along the 
southwestern frontier placed him in line for the promotion. Out 
of a deep natural reticence, however, he took no move to make 
his wishes known and probably would have been overlooked ex- 
cept for the action of wife and friends in his behalf. They, how- 
ever, were not idle. The Texas legislature, after bitter debate as 
to whether Johnston or Ben McCulloch should get the position, 
sent a memorial to United States Senator Thomas Jefferson Rusk 
urging that he back Johnston.’ In the meantime, Eliza Johnston 
and Congressman William Preston of Kentucky, brother of 
Johnston’s first wife, skilfully pressed his cause upon President 
Franklin Pierce and Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. The Secre- 
tary of War and Johnston were not strangers. Their careers had 
overlapped at the United States Military Academy; they had served 
together during the Black Hawk War; and at Monterrey during 
the Mexican War they had been associated in negotiating for the 
surrender of the city. Preston at last was able to write exultingly 
to Eliza: 


Our diplomacy in behalf of Johnston, without consulting with him, 
has been crowned with success. I made Mag [Preston’s wife] write her 
prettiest possible letter to Mr Jeff Davis, the moment I felt convinced 
the regiment would be created, & enclosed your letter. ... Now you 
may rest assured ... that all the rest except yours and Mag’s letters, 


2William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston (New 
York, 1880), 129. William Preston Johnston, eldest son of Albert Sidney Johnston, 
was aide-de-camp to President Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy and after the 
Civil War served as president of Louisiana State University and later as president 
of Tulane University. 
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were mere Cotton [?] & prunella. Johnston’s merits should have given 
him a regiment years ago, but his pride & delicacy have always pre- 
vented him from pressing his claims—Mag is as happy as a queen. She 
did rare electioneering for Genl. [Winfield] Scott who was our guest 
for seven weeks before his bill passed and now that Johnston has a 
new, full, & to-be-crack cavalry regiment, her ladyships cup is full—.* 


On March g, 1855, Secretary of War Jefferson Davis formally 
notified the unsuspecting Johnston of his appointment to com- 
mand the regiment. 

The 2nd Cavalry Regiment was destined shortly for stern 
duties on the Texas frontier, where the fierce Comanche were 
rampaging. Lines of widely spaced army garrisons running from 
Fort Belknap on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River to Fort Clark 
near the Rio Grande were designed to keep the Indians docile, 
but these measures had failed, because in the penetrating judg- 
ment of one observer, “Keeping a bulldog to chase musquitoes 
[sic] would be no greater nonsense than the stationing of six- 
pounders, bayonets, and dragoons for the pursuit of these red 
wolves.”® The War Department created the mounted regiment 
as the solution to this vexing problem. 

The end Cavalry Regiment, formed by Congress on March g, 
1855, was a remarkable organization. Jefferson Davis personally 
selected the officers, and they perhaps possessed more military 
talent than any similar group in American history. Johnston was 
the commander; Robert E. Lee was second-in-command; William 
J. Hardee and George H. Thomas were majors; included among 
the captains were Earl Van Dorn, E. Kirby Smith, Nathan G. 
Evans, Innis N. Palmer, George Stoneman, and Richard W. 
Johnson; and among the lieutenants were John B. Hood, Charles 
W. Field, William P. Chambliss, Charles W. Phifer, and Kenner 
Garrard. All of these men achieved renown during the Civil 
War. The deeds of Johnston and Lee in the Confederate cause 
need no recounting. Hardee, Van Dorn, Smith, Evans, Field, 
Hood, Chambliss, and Phifer were well-known Southern generals 
in the great internecine conflict, while Thomas, Palmer, Stone- 


4William Preston to “My dear Eliza” [Johnston], March 4, 1855 (MS., Johns- 
ton Papers, Tulane University Archives, New Orleans) . 

5Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1857), 
II, 298. 
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man, Johnson, and Garrard rose to similar station in the North- 
ern army.® 

In 1852 the state of Texas had set aside two reservations for 
the Indians, and a few members of the Comanche tribe had been 
induced to settle on the smaller of the sites, a tract of eighteen 
thousand acres on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River. This at- 
tempt at a peaceful solution of the Indian problem was not suc- 
cessful. The reservation was popular with the Comanche during 
the winter months, when food was scarce, but Texans charged 
that roving bands of braves used it as a “jumping-off place” for 
raiding the frontier settlements and raced back to it for sanctuary 
after they had committed their depredations.’ By fall of 1855 the 
border was again full of terror as far south as Austin and San 
Antonio, and the Austin Gazette was urging Johnston to bring 
his regiment by forced marches from faraway Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, to the distressed area.* Johnston was aware that the 
Comanche could be kept on the reservation only by an aggressive 
and continuous operation of mounted troops, and thus patrolling 
the long frontier became the vital duty of the gnd Cavalry. 

On October 27, 1855, after what seemed to the impatient com- 
mander an interminable delay, the regiment moved out of Jeffer- 
son Barracks toward Fort Mason on the Texas frontier seven 
hundred miles away. Accompanying the troops were wives, chil- 
dren, slaves, and servants of some of the officers, lending to the 
column much of the aspect of an emigrant train bound for Cali- 
fornia. The organization moved through Missouri and Indian 
Territory—now Oklahoma—and crossed the Red River into Texas 
at Preston on December 15. Leaving four companies under com- 
mand of Major William J. Hardee on the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos River, Johnston led the remainder of his regiment to its 
destination, arriving on January 14, 1856. The formation marched 
from ten to twenty miles a day, except on occasions when heavy 
rains, swollen rivers, or howling Texas ‘“‘northers’” temporarily 


®Carl Coke Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas (Norman, 1946), 14. 

For a discussion of the failure of this peaceful solution to the Indian problem, 
see W. Eugene Hollon, Beyond the Cross Timbers: The Travels of Randolph B. 
Marcy, 1812-1857 (Norman, 1955), 184-185. 

8G. Hancock to Albert Sidney Johnston, September 27, 1855 (MS., Johnston 
Papers, Tulane University Archives, New Orleans) . 
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halted progress. The presence of the regiment restrained but did 
not quell the warlike Comanche. 

Eliza Johnston kept a day-to-day diary in which she recorded 
a wide assortment of information covering weather, terrain, scen- 
ery, marching conditions, inhabitants along the route, disease and 
injuries, births and deaths, philanderings, gossip, and most inter- 
esting of all, her personal reaction to comrades. This is especially 
intriguing in view of the presence in the organization of the many 
officers who in a few years would be immortalized in the saga of 
the Civil War. Mrs. Johnston’s opinions were set down when 
these persons were mere men. She wrote with complete ingenuous- 
ness and thus imparted extraordinary pith to her comments, dis- 
closing the irresistible earthiness and human frailties as well as 
the sinews of character of the soon-to-be renowned heroes, before 
their transfiguration in the nation’s great folk myth. 


Monday Oct 29th 1855 

Well here am I soldiering. My gude man appointed Col of 
2nd Reg of Cavalry a new Reg just enlisted, we are on the march 
with 850 men for the Texas frontier. I have been at Jefferson 
Barracks for two weeks waiting for transportation to be supplied 
which all counted only amounts to 29 waggons the most of the 
Regimental property has been sent round by sea. My first ex- 
perience in garrison life has rather disgusted me, the day after my 
arrival at the Barracks I was shocked and distressed to hear that 6 
of my husbands men had been whipped, and were to be drummed 
out being attracted to the window next morning by music at an 
unusual hour I saw the poor fellows with shaven heads marched 
round the garrison to the tune of poor old soldier, surely-surely, 
some less degrading mode of punishment can be substituted. 
The Regiment marched on Saturday 27th Oct 1855 having had 
ague every other day since arriving at the Barracks, I was unable 
to leave with them on Saturday, it being my chill day, husband 
waited for me (placing the Reg under Col Hardee) ,’° until next 


SLieutenant Joseph H. McArthur was detailed to escort the baggage by water 
to Indianola, Texas, whence it was to be hauled overland to Fort Mason. 

10William J. Hardee, later famous as a lieutenant general in the Confederate 
Army. He left the regiment soon after it reached Texas to return to the United 
States Military Academy as commandant of cadets. An outstanding tactician of 
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day Sunday had a hard march to overtake the Reg, at about 
g oclock at night, where they were camped in a thick woodland, 
the scene on driving through the camp in the darkness with a 
thousand camp fires blazing around the white tents with the glim- 
mering fire light shining upon them the soldiers standing around 
some bending over the Kettles cooking their suppers others seated 
on their blankets talking over the expected pleasures of the cam- 
paign. as a great accommodation and on account of ill health I 
was permitted to sleep on the floor of an old school house as a 
cold drizzling rain was falling. Quartermaster Johnson" gave 
us our supper. ‘Tonight I camped with the rest sleeping on the 
ground in a tent, the little ones enjoying the frolic vastly. our 
wall tent is just 10 feet square. excellent beef was supplied us 
today by our butcher with whom a contract is made to supply the 
Reg through the whole march. A Soldier was so tipsy that he fell 
from his horse and was killed he was burried on the roadside— 


Oct goth 

Was up at 4 oclock, trumpets sounded boots and saddles, at 6, 
all started merrily, passed through some high mountains where 
the scenery was quite imposing I had no idea Missouri could 
boast of such, overtook a party of emmigrants to Kansas waggons 
all in the tents pitched by 9 oclock pm the order of our march is 
thus. 1st. Pioneers, then 2 my carriage 3d Capt Oaks 4 Capt 
Palmer's 5 Lieut Johnsons, 6th Column then the waggons and 
then the rear guard** Some hours before we leave camp the 
butcher goes ahead with the forage master & Quarter master, who 
purchase forage select the camp and have the beef ready by the 
time the troops arrive, on arriving the Quartermaster meets the 
ladies and designates the spot selected for their accommodation 
giving the the [sic] first choice of Mother Earth whereon to make 


the “old army,” he published in 1855 a manual on tactics that was used by both 
the Confederate and Union armies during the Civil War. 

11Lieutenant Richard W. Johnson, regimental quartermaster and executive of- 
ficer of Company G. Johnson later published A Soldier’s Reminiscences, which 
casts light on the personality and activities of many other members of the 
regiment. 

12James Oakes and Innis N. Palmer. Four officers’ families, including those of 
Oakes and Palmer, accompanied the regiment. Strict military protocol seems to 
have been observed in the order of march, with the Colonel’s lady first, then 
respectively the wives of the senior captain, junior captain, and lieutenant. 
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my bed and pitch our tent, small thanks to him, as one place is 
about as easy and downy as another. all the officers join their 
families after arriving in camp sooner than the Col as he is com- 
pelled to take care of the whole Reg whereas the Capts only take 
care of their Co’s. Weather very fine roads rough over moun- 
tainous country. husband is greatly troubled by the teamsters 
lagging behind and stealing poultry from the citizens, last night 
a regular search through the camp was ordered and g turkeys only 
were found though the farmer complained that 8 were stolen 
the men are punished by being made to walk and to pay for 
their feast. 


Oct 31st 

Rather later than yesterday in getting ready for the march 
crossed yesterday a bright clear little stream called the ‘Burbos’.’* 

Met a chicken waggon and purchased some fine fowls from 
him. had a nice stew for dinner we take but 2 meals a day break- 
fast about 5 oclock A m and dinner about 6 Pp M. for the last 
two days we have had delightful clear cool water in bright gushing 
springs Col Hardee says he thinks we will be much longer 
than 60 days on the road We ladies have not had an opportunity 
of speaking to each other since we started. We are so wearied as 
well as busy after reaching camp (for we break up house keeping 
and build our house, and commence again every day.) Ellen my 
Irish servant girl says there are plenty of Frogs in Ireland I 
have always thought that like the snakes the ‘crathurs’ were ex- 
pelled by ‘St Pathrick’ to day we first camped in a Prairie, on 
arriving in camp she exclaimed ‘och! by my sowl but we shall 
have room enough to kick here till morning.’ My English driver 
and Irish maid are continually sparring at each other in a perfect 
war of words hating each other, the war becomes quite bitter 
at times and I have quite an amusing time listening to them 
as they ride along on the front seat Ellen is very witty and the 
heavy mind & bull head of George is no match for her keen and 
quick replies. he often relates anecdotes of the Irish to my boys 
by way of cutting at Ellen to day he related a story of an Irishman 
who coming to this country saw a Terrapin for the first time he 
exclaimed ‘“‘ooh by the sowl of my grandmother but its meself 


18The Bourbeuse River. 
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has had to come all the way to America to see a snuff box walk”’ 
Ooh, howld you prate, said Ellen, if it had been the likes of ye, 
ye would not have had the since to know it looked like a snuff 
box” Our poor carriage horses are very badly off with distemper 
caught from the horses of the 1st Cav. a[t] Jeff Brks. the com- 
mand have abandoned 2 since leaving, nearly all the horses of the 
Reg. are diseased with it. I fear we will lose one of our carriage 
horses, and my husbands fine Grey Eagle saddle horse is sick we 
fear he is just taking the same disease, poor Charly I hope he will 
get well, and my poor carriage horse Tommy also. along the road 
the people told us that they had heard we were coming 12000 
strong to whip the Mormons [or] the Comanches. No one knew 
which. Mr Garrard" the adjutant was bitten by a snake or some 
poisonous insect in his tent the first night out, and left behind, 
he has not yet overtaken us, we fear he is very ill. 


Nov 1st 

Torrents of rain last night after we reached camp. rain all day, 
arrived at camp, had straw scattered on the wet ground and spread 
down our beds. Mr B.** decidedly of opinion that that [sic] damp 
rooms are blamed for many diseases without cause! had to leave 
the waggons some distance back on the road. poor soldiers have 
a hard time now though they seem to get along merryly enough 
with their Gutta Percha Talma’s and leggings which turn the rain 
for them like Ducks feathers. it is the wet ground to sleep on 
which hurts them, we hope the rain will be over soon or that we 
may get out of the mountains the roads are so rough and slippery 
for mules and horses. an old man who was hauling food for the 
horses seemed to feel sorry for little Maggie as she stood in the 
rain, by a heap of logs which were only smoking and not burning; 
he gave her some apples out of his pocket with a kind pitying 
word. the little darling is as merry as a cricket & I believe the 
best soldier of us all 


Friday Nov. end 
Lay in camp all day on account of the rain the mud around 
the camp fire over shoe tops and the poor horses had to be moved 


14First Lieutenant Kenner Garrard. 
15Either Captain Albert Brackett or Captain William Bradfute. 
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two or three times in the day to get them out of mud nearly up 
to their knees. bought a sack of dried peaches from the kind old 
man. rain all day. poor Sid’ had a chill very sick but most un- 
willing to acknowledge it. a poor soldier kicked by his horse and 
badly injured 
Saturday Nov 3d 

Mr. Garrard joined last night. we only marched g miles to day. 
the soldier whom the horse kicked died just as we reached camp 
having had an attack of Cholera both combined to [take] him 
off very soon. Roads very bad and over rough high hills 


Sunday No 4th 

Buried the soldier on the wayside, all night long I heard the 
tap tapping of the hammer upon the coffin it was a mournful 
sound poor fellow to be buried in the wild woods so far from 
friends or home or even a human habitation, he left the Brks but 
a week since in fine health and buoyant hopes and now he is 
nothing but dust & ashes Marched g miles raining all day, 
roads very heavy we cannot make much progress in this miserable 
weather. 


Monday Nov 5th 

Hard rain all night, this morning cleared off with a high wind 
roads rather better than yesterday. Fine mountain scenery. 
purchased very fine apples yesterday and 6 chickens, apples 40 cts 
a bushel Chickens 1214 cts apiece! had fine beef today. bought 
some heads of cabbage also which delighted Ellens Irish heart not 
alittle little ones all well Marched only g miles the marches 
are all necessarily short in consequence of bad roads and high 
water 


Tuesday Nov 6th 

Marched g miles through fine bold scenery. crossed the same 
mountain stream 7 times as we wound through the valley,” the 
Pacific Rail Road is surveyed and the timber cut away as far as 
this point. I have seen no flowers but a kind of lilac coloured 


16One of the three children of Albert Sidney and Eliza Johnston mentioned in 
this diary. The other two were Margaret and McClung, familiarly called “Mag- 
gie” and “Clungy.” 

17The editors have been unable to identify this stream. 
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astor. had very bad beef today, but were fortunate enough to 
procure some good chickens. Genl purchase a fine horse today 
for $100. the horses of the command recruiting [sic} somewhat, 
we think our carriage horses will recover also, Capt Stoneman'* 
brothers friend dined with us today. Little one’s in excellent 
health, roads bad but weather fine. 


Wednesday Nov 7th 
Staid in camp on “little Piney”. Great Piney is too high to 


cross, they are mountain streams and will fall as rapidly as they 
rise. bought some eggs & venison 


Thursday Nov 8th 
Crossed little Piney 4 times a soldier brought us a quarter of 


venison. 


Friday Nov gth 

Crossed Great Piney quite deep, it flowed in in [sic] my car- 
riage 14 a foot deep. then crossed the Rubidos which was deep 
enough to wet our feet in the carriage and I suppose our goods 
and chattels in the waggons are wet. bought some fine apples. 
Marched 13 miles today. a beautiful camp. discovered today 
accidentally that Ellen my servant is married to the servant of 
one of the oflicers, they have both concealed their marriage from 
their employers, it seems that the marriage took place as soon as 
I engaged Ellen. a plan no doubt to get to Texas without expense. 
I suppose slie will leave as soon as she gets there how amusing. 

Ellen makes very nice rolls and between venison, Chickens Eggs, 
corn bread fresh butter, Potatoes apples & dried peaches we fare 
quite sumptuously 


Saturday Nov 1oth 

Marched 19 miles, crossed the Gasconade by ferry, roads rough 
& over a mountainous country, saw Purple Verbena growing 
wild, and in bloom, leaf like the cultivated verbena & not like 
that which grows wild in Texas 


Sunday Nov 11th 
Marched 15 miles over fine roads, through a well settled coun- 


18George Stoneman, later a major general in the United States Army. After the 
Civil War Stoneman established himself near Los Angeles and in 1883 was elected 
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try, passed through the town of Lebanon, we have passed through 
two other villages, first Manchester which has about 30 houses, 
we passed through this during the first 4 days march & on the gth 
passed through Waynesville which place boasts of about 10 houses. 
Lebanon has perhaps go with 3 stores a jail and court house. 
we crossed Bear Creek today. When we were within two miles 
of our encampment, we were compelled to drive right through 
the woods where they were burning the high grass & dry leaves 
burnt like tinder, it was right on the road when we passed and 
the wind driving it right towards us. the smoke was so dense that 
it was impossible for the driver to see for some moments the 
Pioneers just in front looked like were dark objects without shape 
it required some courage to brave it, the command met it about 
a half mile behind us, after getting into camp it commenced 
closing round us, and the soldiers had to turn out and fight with 
all the energy they had against with blankets, they managed to 
burn a wide ring around the whole camp and then beat it out 
with their blankets, thus fighting fire with fire. Lieut Evans’ 
who had been sent after deserters, rejoined us and brought the 
mans horse back but the man escaped, into the swamp. 


Monday Nov 
Marched 17 miles had a very pretty camp Children very happy 
gathering Hazlenuts of which there are plenty around the camp 


Tuesday Nov 13th 

Marched 14 miles left a nice tent floor which, Capt [blank 
space] had made for me but which we have never used lost our 
tin dipper old man complained that the soldiers killed 3 of his 
geese. Boys caught a Rabbit in a stump. 


Wednesday Nov 14th 
Marched 14 miles through Springfield? a town of 1500 in- 
habitants camped a mile from town, it is a point of distribu- 


governor of California. Dumas Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography, 
(20 vols; New York, 1928-1937), XVIII, ge. 

19Nathan George Evans. A graduate of the United States Military Academy, 
Evans later resigned his commission to enter the Confederate Army. In the first 
battle of Manassas he commanded the extreme Confederate left flank at the Stone 
Bridge. Robert S. Henry, Story of the Confederacy (Indianapolis, 1931), 55. 

20The county seat of Greene County, Missouri, in the southwestern portion of 
the state, Springfield has today a population of approximately 65,000. 
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tion for merchandise & the county seat of a rich and populous 
county, fine farms & rich lands. We had a visit from many of 
the towns people. it seems we have caused quite a commo- 
tion, among the others came a large school of girls of every age 
and size, under charge of two teachers. one of the girls was a 
most beautiful creature, and all, well behaved, with ladylike 
manners. they were entirely free from the shy awkwardness that 
one might look for in children of an isolated village. Many of 
them were quite handsome. Ran** lost from the waggon our sack 
of dried peaches fortunately Col Hardee’s man found and re- 
turned it. 


Thursday Nov 15th 

Marched 10 miles, bought a Turkey and 6 Chickens the latter 
10cts a piece our beef contractors have hitherto purchased every 
thing they could find eatable on the road and retailed it to us 
at a great profit. husband remonstrated and today things are 
much cheaper. 


Friday Nov 16th 

Remained in camp all day raining steadily all night and today 
the rain continues, had a large fire made close to the front of the 
tent and had hot stones to put our feet on, it is quite cold. this 
was my chill day and I have escaped so I think I will have no 
more. God tempers the wind! 

Dear little Maggie is not very well, though I trust it may prove 
to be nothing serious. A citizen complained to husband that his 
watch had been stolen by a Soldier, search was made and it was 
found in the mans pocket he was arrested and will march on foot 
& in chains 
Saturday 17th Nov 


Cold, very cold marched 12 miles. still complaints of the sol- 
diers thieving last night a hog was stolen unable to find the thief 


Sunday 18th Nov 

Remained in camp to give soldiers an opportunity of washing 
their clothes. necessity has no law so the Sabbath cannot be kept 
today bright clear weather again 


21A slave boy. 
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Monday Nov 

Marched 12 miles, appearance of the country rather hilly but 
soil rich covered with large stones and loose pebbles, resembling 
the hills around Austin in Texas. in a valley where our camp 
was today, within 50 feet around my tent were Grapes, Raspberry 
Gooseberries, Blackberrys Walnuts & Hazlenuts. bought gloves 
for boys as we passed through Mount Vernon today quite a 


pretty little village 


Tuesday Nov goth 

Marched 18 miles darling little Maggie who has had diarrhoea 
for 5 or 6 days is much better thank God it is quite dangerous 
when one is necessarily so much exposed. this country is rich 
in wild Roses of two or three kinds, it must look beautifully in 
spring when all are blooming 


Wednesday 21st 

Marched 18 miles through a well cultivated country. a very 
mean, close set of people inhabit it the Yankee for stinginess 
would compare well with them. a man refused to sell me fresh 
milk for my sick Maggie for any price for said he that milk has 
butter in it, after it is churned if you will send I will sell it to 
you. crossed Spring River & School creek, weather quite cold 
every thing freezing. came across a village called Jollifica- 
tion,?? with one good brick court house and brick store quite a 
large distillery & a manufactory of woolens & perhaps 12 frame & 
log houses. we find just such villages, without the factory about 
every 10 or 15 miles in this part of Missouri 


Thursday Nov g2nd 

Marched 18 miles crossed Buffalo Creek passed through the 
town of Nuotio* quite a good sized village, 8 miles beyond this 
is the boundary of Missouri, where we will get among the civ- 
ilized Indians** 


22Jollification was located on Capp’s Creek, eighteen miles east of Neosho in 
Newton County. History of Newton, Lawrence, Barry, and McDonald Counties, 
Missouri (Chicago, 1888), 391. 

23Neosho is the county seat of Newton County with a present population of 
approximately 5,000. 

24During the 1830's and 1840’s the United States Government settled the Five 
Civilized Tribes of the South—Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Seminoles, and 
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Nov 23d Friday 

My horses sick I had to borrow horses from the Reg they came 
very near upsetting us. the lands here are not so well cultivated 
as that recently passed through. it is well wooded but principally 
with black Jack and here and there a rich well tilled Prairie passed 
over the country owned by the Senecas on the right is the Seneca 
the left Missouri the road is just on the line for some miles 
bought very fine apples a soldier brought us a present of some 
fine venison. gude man gave me a lecture for giving his orderly 
an apple. he was standing near looking at us as we were enjoying 
them and I could not forbear offering him one. gude man says 
I will spoil his men. Lieut Minter®* brought me a present of a 
pair of nice moccasins. Lieut Field** sent Maggie a nice partridge 
which she enjoyed for her dinner 


Saturday Nov 24 

I had a hard ague we are now fairly in the Indian Territory 
in leaving Missouri we gladly shake the dust from our feet and 
going on our way rejoicing hope we shall find more gentlemen 
and better people among the Indians Marched 18 miles, had 
quite a party of Indians at our tent, who came to sell us some 
turnips & a rabbit camped on the Spavino a beautiful clear 
little stream, Rain. 


Sunday Nov 25th 

wa Marched 14 miles camped on Spring Creek a clear mountain 
stream bright weather but muddy an Indian dog would creep 

e into our tent and slept with us in spite of repeated driving him 

out. Signs on each side of the road of Tornado 


i= Creeks—plus the Senecas and Shawnees, in the present state of Oklahoma, which 

; was officially named Indian Territory. See map in Grant Foreman, The Five Civil- 
ized Tribes (Norman, 1934), 426. 

25Joseph F. Minter. He had been a member of the First Texas Rifles, a militia 
regiment mustered for the Mexican War and commanded by Albert Sidney John- 
ston. When the organization was disbanded after six months without any com- 
bat experience, Minter joined Ben McCulloch’s spy company. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War Minter resigned a commission in the United States Army to 
enter the forces of the Confederacy, where he rose to the position of chief quarter- 
master under an old gnd Cavalry comrade, Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith. George Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry (New York, 
1883), 480. 

26Charles W. Field. 
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Monday 26 Feb. [sic] 
Marched 14 miles, saw evidences of a tremendous Tornado 
having passed tearing up in its course the largest forest trees Sid 


and Ellen both had a chill today. 


Tuesday Nov 27th 

Marched 15 miles forded Illinois creek camped at the Leps’ 
Farm passed through the capital of the Indian Territory (‘“Tale- 
quah’’) *7 a small town which contains several large brick houses 
a small public square prettily shaded with fine forest trees, and 
the court house and other public buildings occupying the four 
corners of the square. Saw a beautiful country with fine scenery 
not very well settled. on the south side of Talequah is a fine 
Colledge** beautiful situated and a handsome country seat to the 
right of the road about 3 miles which I was told is the residence 


of Ross?® the half breed chief. 


Wednesday Nov 28th 

Marched 10 miles arrived at Fort Gibson*® quite a neat village 
like garrison, Major Morrison commanding. Mrs. Dr Randall 
& Mrs. McClure, (i.e., Virginia & Emily Taylor received us very 
kindly, invited us to stay with them which I declined. Maj Mor- 
risons son 19 years old was drowned in skating on the ice last 
winter. I bought a nice Turkey, some butter & Indian Hominy 
fine weather. 


Thursday, Nov 29th 
In camp, called on the ladies at the Post during our visit jelly 


*7Tahlequah was the Cherokee capital. 

28’The Cherokee Male Academy was a handsome two-storied building surrounded 
by tall columns and topped by a small pagoda-like belfry. See photograph in 
Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 352. 

29John Ross was the son of a Scottish Loyalist father and a mother who was 
three-fourths Scot and one-fourth Cherokee. Having cast his lot with the eastern 
Cherokees, Ross ultimately rose to become their chief. He futilely opposed the 
United States government’s Indian removal policy, but finally bowed to the 
inevitable and in 1839 led his people west to Indian ‘Territory where he helped 
to draft the constitution that united the eastern and western branches of the 
Cherokee Nation. Elected chief of the combined tribe, he remained in this po- 
sition until his death in 1866. Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography, 
AVE 

30Fort Gibson was located in the northeast corner of “{uskogee County a short 
distance northeast of present-day Muskogee. A small village sprang up around the 
post and still exists today. 
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cake and Brandy Peaches was handed. all well weather clear. 
bought another Turkey. 


Friday Nov goth 

Gave Sid & Ellen 20 grs quinine they escaped their chills. I 
have been patching childrens clothes all day. was invited to dine 
with Mrs Randall declined as Mr Garrard dined with us. 


Saturday Dec ist 

We were invited to Maj Morrisons to dine declined, as I had 
previously invited Capt Stoneman to eat Gumbo with us. Called 
on the ladies this morning. Mr Potter sent me some fine Part- 
ridges because he is a warm friend of brother Johns we bought 
two fine Turkeys and some fine butter the butcher sent us a ham 
of venison, very good living on a campaign 


Sunday Dec 2nd 

Crossed the Arkansas*t & marched 8 miles for 4 or 5 days the 
weather has be [sic] clear Mrs Randall and Mrs McClure sent 
the children some cakes. had a fat turkey for dinner, Capt 
Whiting® dined with us 


Dec 3d Monday 

Elle Creek camp, 
arrived at 12 oclock M. after a march of 12 miles we are now in 
the creek nation, who are more civilized in appearance than any 
Indians we have yet met with had a Turkey for dinner Mr Field 
helped us eat it. Very Cloudy weather. 


‘Tuesday Dec 4th 

Marched 20 miles saw some very comfortable Indian farms, saw 
two Indians far off in Prairie lurking about in the high grass. 
two of the Pioneers unslung their carbines and galloped towards 
them thinking they were some wild animal, but on closer inspec- 
tion discovered their mistake Mr Field related an anecdote yes- 
terday of their stealthy movements he another officer & about 30 


31The regiment crossed the river in the vicinity of Fort Gibson, which was a 
little more than a mile to the east. 

82Charles Jarvis Whiting, the oldest of the regiment’s company commanders. A 
graduate of the United States Military Academy, he was employed as an engineer 
in California at the time he accepted a commission in the end Cavalry. Price, 
Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry, 331. 
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or 40 men had taken about 20 Indian prisoners men women & 
children when they had nearly reached their evening camp, they 
saw an Indian coming in a long trot after them he said they had 
taken his wife and children and he wished to be taken prisoner 
with them. that night after placing the prisoners in the centre 
of the camp with two sentinels watching them, a shot was heard 
about 2 oclock all the whites were at once on the alert and it was 
discovered that man with his wife and children had escaped crawl- 
ing off into the darkness from under the very eyes of the senti- 
nels. after getting them clear his Indian nature would not permit 
him to go without stealing a white horse which he did success- 
fully. it was then he was discovered but all his family escaped. 
We crossed the North Canadien today where there is a small 
Indian village. clear day but cold. The officers continually have 
difficulties with our beef contractor Saw a larg [sic] Lovos on 
the Prairie. the wolves have been howling around us for several 
nights, coming up closely to the tents 


Wednesday Dec 5th 

Marched only 7 miles as it tock nearly all day to get the train 
over the quicksands of the Canadien.** A party of 4 Creek In- 
dians came to our tent one was blind we gave him some bread 
and butter. he seemed clean and well cared for. they made signs 
that they could not speak or understand English until they were 
leaving when they asked “if we had any hog meat they would like 
to have some” speaking as good English as any one. Col Hardee 
dined with us today had a nice roast Turkey. 


Thursday Dec 6th 
Marched 20 miles over the roughest road we have yet had. yes- 
terday the Genl had at the request of Mr W.* to examine into 


*8The Canadian River. The exact location of the crossing is indefinite, but it 
may be considered that since neither Mrs. Johnston nor the regimental records 
mention the crossing of the North Canadian, which joins the Canadian near 
Eufaula, Oklahoma, that the crossing was east of the junction of the two streams. 

34Robert Crooke Wood, Jr., a graduate of the United States Military Academy 
and son of Assistant Surgeon General Robert C. Wood. Conflicting opinions are 
recorded as to his character. Brevet Major General David E. Twiggs, commander 
of the Department of Texas at the time the 2nd Cavalry arrived there, considered 
him impertinent for leaving the Department without clearing with headquarters 
and for remaining absent beyond the authorized period of time. As the diary 
indicates, Wood was accused by a fellow officer of stealing money. 
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some reports set on foot about him by Capt T.** the latter ac- 
cused the former of stealing 250 dollars from his room the latter 
a mean fellow the former a gentleman born and bred. no one 
respects or believes a word the Capt says so no credit is given the 
accusation. Mr W will have the Capt courtmartialed for slander 
and Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman in cheating 
at cards &c. The Capt sent Maggie a Paroquet today which he 
shot. The road today passed through the territory belonging to 
the Creek Nation. was thickly covered with sandstone some in 
the natural state others having the appearance of having been 
melted and cooled in ripples. Camped on Gains Creek** 


Friday Dec 7th 

Marched 19 miles camped a mile from Perryville in the Choc- 
taw Nation, roads rough but not so bad as yesterday more marks 
of civilization than among the Creeks. cloudy in the morning 
with slight shower, cleared off after, & a delightful day Indians 
here own slaves & dress them as well as themselves. saw a half 
breed woman down on hands & knees with a blanket around her, 
and a negro man in the same position opposite her, counting the 
money he had gained in the Sale of cakes & pies on a handkerchief 
on the ground. a fine rich country on either side of us 


Saturday 8th 

Marched 20 miles appearance of country quite curious, during 
the early part of the day, long lines of stones stuck endwise in 
the ground & very large trending east & west. generally upon 
the top of a slight abrupt bank, these formed an odd feature 
Geologically in the evening their direction was north & south. the 
only place where there were any trees was upon these slight ledges, 
rooting themselves among rocks the land around was a bare but 


35Charles E. Travis, son of William B. Travis, hero of the Alamo during the 
war for the independence of Texas. Charles Travis was a captain in the ‘Texas 
Rangers when he received an appointment to the 2nd Cavalry. Court-martialed 
as a result of charges brought against him by Lieutenant Wood in this affair, he 
was dismissed from the service. He claimed injustice and appealed for reinstate- 
ment to Secretary of War John B. Floyd. No action on this petition is recorded. 
Charles E. Travis to Secretary of War John B. Floyd, March 11, 1857, Depart- 
ment of Texas File (MS., War Records Division, The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

364 tributary of the Canadian River which today runs through Pittsburgh Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma. Pressler’s Map of the State of Texas (Galveston, 1858) . 
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slightly undulating Prairie. My idea is that the hills have sunk 
leaving only their tops exposed with the loose rocks pushed up. 
Rans horse fell with him and sprained his leg dreadfully. 


Sunday gth Dec 

Marched 15 miles Country still presenting an odd appearance 
but somewhat different from yesterday, road smoother and 
through a fine rich valley each side were quite high hills, with the 
side next the valley very abrupt and of solid stone. with large 
loose stones lying at the foot thus [illustration here] after some 
8 or 10 miles these hills faded into a peculiarly shaped chain of 
hills of slight elevation, all lying north & south thus [another 
illustration]. rather like long giant graves. and then very 
picturesquely thus [another illustration]. a clear beautiful day 
a pleasant greeting sent by Mr Chouf from Washita*? from Dr 
Williams of the army. Rans foot & leg very bad, had to carry 
him in the carriage today Campe [sic] on south side of little 
Boggy 
Monday 1oth Dec 

Marched 17 miles camped south of Big Boggy Depot** on a 
bright clear creek. Genl had a difficulty with our English carriage 
driver & discharged him. he begged so hard to stay, and apolo- 
gizing the Geni took him back 


Tuesday 11th 
Marched 20 miles this is Maggie’s birthday she is not well, dear 
child. Camped near an Indian house bought some Chickens for 


121% cts each. 


Wednesday 12th Dec. 

Marched g miles into fort Washita met Maj Alexander & Maj 
Andrews, Mrs Hunt Mrs Smith &c &c the soldiers at W saluted 
our Reg with go guns. we had many kind offers & invitations 
from all. quarters very nice & prettily finished with walnut doors 
facings & shutters 


37Fort Washita was one of a number of forts built in the Indian Territory by the 
United States Army, primarily for the protection of the Civilized Tribes against the 
fierce Plains Indians and renegade white men. Others were Fort Towson, Fort Cobb, 
and Fort Gibson. 

38Boggy Depot was located an Clear Boggy Creek in what is today the western 
part of Atoka County, Oklahoma. 
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Thursday 13th 
Remained in Camp at Washita. wrote to Uncle by Maj. 
Alexander & paid my visits in a hard rain. 


Friday 14th 

Marched 20 miles cleared off in the evening after showers all 
day poor Sid had a hard chill at daylight. Camped at a large 
farm belonging to a man who was a Murderer in Texas & upon 
whose head a reward is set. 


Saturday 15th fine day 

Marched across Red River to Preston*® in Texas, only 2 or 3 
miles Maggie exclaimed as soon as we reached the Texas side, 
“this is my country hurrah for Texas 


Sunday 16th 

Marched 12 miles last night Major Van Dorn* came to tell 
the Genl that on[e] drunken Soldier had murdered another in 
Company A. Giving Sid Quinine all night & succeeded in keep- 
ing off ague. 


Monday 17th 
Marched 20 miles crossed the Mineral, a small stream. bought 
20 pds of butter & 3 bush of Sweet Potatoes, & chickens also. 


Tuesday 18th 

Marched 14 miles passed through Gainesville* saw evidences 
of a tremendous hurricane which passed through and south of 
Gainesville 2 years since. it twisted enormous trees completely 
down, the people say that it prostrated the town and killed 7 
people. after the storm a horse was found lodged in the limbs 


39Preston was located north of Sherman, Texas, on the Red River. The town site 
is now covered by Lake Texoma. 

#0Earl Van Dorn, later a major general in the Confederate Army. He is referred 
to here by his brevet rank earned in the Mexican War. On this march he served as 
company commander of Company A. His later victories over the Comanche—in 
the Wichita Mountains in October, 1858, and again near Fort Atkinson in Kansas 
Territory in March, 1859—were hailed by frontier commanders as the only success- 
ful method of dealing with this fierce tribe. These feats earned for Van Dorn the 
reputation of being one of the outstanding officers of the “old army.” His Confed- 
erate career was cut short in May, 1863, by the bullet of a Dr. Peters of Spring 
Hill, Tennessee, who charged him with having “violated the sanctity of his heme.” 
Stanley Horn, The Army of Tennessee: A Military History (New York, 1941), 453- 


41Gainesville is the county seat of Cooke County. 
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of a tree io feet from the ground. Rans leg is no better. Ellen 


not well 


Wednesday 19th 
Marched 18 miles had to burn a place to camp on, and the fire 


very nearly got the better of us but the Pioneers conquered it. 


Thursday goth 
Marched go miles. clear weather a very badly watered country 


hardly enough for drinking, cooking, or half the horses. 


Friday 21st 

Marched 14 miles had plenty of nice rain water standing in 
holes camped near Victoria peak, went on the top in the evening 
had a fine & extensive view discovered 2 or 3 miles distant a man 
who was lost 2 days since and for whom 3 men were sent to search 


he got safely into camp this evening. 


Saturday 22nd 

Marched 15 miles camped at Buffalo Springs‘? Ellen quite 
sick with dysentary, thought she was going to die last night & made 
me promise to keep Martin her nephew. at 8 o'clock the coldest 
norther I ever felt after a delightful spring day. all the fires had 
to be put out in Camp. and we found it impossible to keep 
warm. The thermometer 4 degrees below zero.** 


Sunday 23 
Could not march the wind blowing almost a Hurricane and 


cold bitter cold had to take Ran & Ellen into our tent on account 
of the cold. they were nearly frozen George & little Martin 
crawled into the carriage. so cold we laid in bed till 12 oclock 
in the day, and fed the children with cold bread & a slice of 


*2Buffalo Springs is located in Clay County. A small settlement still occupies 
the spot. 

48Even the usually imperturbable Albert Sidney Johnston was impressed by the 
severity of these storms. Writing from Fort Mason a short time later he referred 
to “the awfully Sublime roaring of the Texas Norther” and said that it made him 
cold again just to recall the experience. He doubted that the “hyperborean ex- 
plorers” had felt the frigid gusts any more keenly than had his regiment. “Think 
of a northern blast, 60 miles an hour unceasing, unrelenting, (the mercury below 
Zero, ice 6 inches thick) coming suddenly down on us on the highest table land 
of Texas. ...” A. S. Johnston to “My Dear Will and Henny” [William Preston 
Johnston and his sister, Henrietta Johnston], January 17, 1855 [1856] (MS., John- 
ston Papers, Tulane University Archives, New Orleans) . 
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ham. Got up at 1 oclock but did nothing but try to keep warm 
and could not succeed. poor little Maggie crying with the cold 
and impossible to get near the fire the smoke whirling round in 
eddys nearly puts out our eyes. I sit with Maggie on my knee 
trying to keep her warm and roll Sid and Clung up in blankets. 
went to bed at 6 oclock without dinner or supper after giving 
little ones a few crackers. had a nice piece of antelope sent us 
by Mr Low* yesterday. today it was frozen so hard we could 
not cut it with an axe. the water frozen and the men cut it out 
in blocks 6 inches thick, of clear solid ice. setting in a bucket 
by the fire it freezes so rapidly we can scarcely use it fast enough. 


Monday 24th 

Marched 20 miles. camped and employed ourselves in keeping 
warm. gude man had a hole dug in the tent and filled with bright 
coals which kept us warm. Maggie sat down by it and said well 
Pa why did you not think of this before an express came into 
Camp Saturday night and brought ¢ letters from Henny to 
the Genl 


Tuesday 25 Christmas. 

I wonder if friends far away, with all their comforts now, can 
imagine us sleeping on the ground and shivring round a camp 
fire to keep life in us. So cold we could not march today. the 
officers have managed to have egg nog and have given the sol- 
diers a dram apiece of whiskey We are now 35 miles from 
Belknap** The Genl received orders by the express to leave 4 
companies at that place. and proceed at once to the Llano** with 
the remaining 6 we are all distressed at the prospect of separat- 


44William W. Lowe, a graduate of the United States Military Academy. He later 
served as regimental adjutant from May 31, 1858, until the unit left Texas in 1861. 
Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry, 353. 

*5Fort Belknap was located three-quarters of a mile from the Brazos River in 
what is today Young County, Texas. The question as to who founded the post is 
controversial. One student of the subject gives credit to Colonel G. Loomis and 
ten companies of the Fifth Infantry Regiment. W. C. Holden, “Frontier Defense, 
1846-1860," West Texas Historical Association Year Book, Vi, 46. Another source 
awards the distinction of establishing the post to Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Bel- 
knap of the same regiment. Arrie Barrett, “Western Frontier Forts of Texas, 1845- 
1861,” ibid., VII, 126. 

46Possibly the Llano River near Fort Mason. The garrison of the fort drew its 
water from Comanche Creek, a tributary of the Llano. 
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ing and fear the Reg will not be together again.*’ the officers 
all drank apple toddy with Lieut Johnson. we had for our dinner 
antelope venison roast Beef & Ham for our Xmas dinner I opened 
Aunt Marys box for the first time as a Xmas gift for us and enjoyed 
the contents vastly. after Tattoo the Buglers came and serenaded 
us. one of the buglers sings the Swiss Yodling sweetly I sent 
them some warm rolls and ham. & the officers sent them some 
whiskey our sentinel drew out a a [sic] miserable looking pone 
of bread, and said to Ran that they hurried him off so that he 
could not eat his supper so he snatched it up and ran off. I 
could not see him eat that for his Xmas fare so I made Ran give 
him some ham and bread. 


Wednesday 26th 

My birthday. Marched 20 miles very cold. camped without 
water except a small Demijon brought along for the children 
Dr Vollurn came from Belknap to meet us, says that in quarters 
the thermometer stood 2 degrees below zero, so it must have 
been infinitely colder where we were as we were 500 feet higher 
& exposed to the full blast of the gale. The poor sentinels 
suffered 


Thursday 27th 

Marched 12 miles into Belknap. still cold, had quarters offered 
but afraid we would feel the cold more, when we are compelled 
to camp again, and then too husband wculd be more exposed 
in going from camp to the post through the sleet & snow. 


Friday 28th 

Remained in camp a mile from Belknap—sent Ellen to Dr 
Vollurns to wash our clothes wrote to Julia Davidson went to the 
Suttlers to purchase some necessaries. had a present of 3 cans 
of oysters a Corporal died today who has been sick ever since 
leaving Jeff Brks 


Saturday 29th 
Still in camp thermometer 1 deg below zero & sleeting. we 


‘7This foreboding proved to be justified, for not until 1858 was the regiment 
reunited. At that time it received orders, later cancelled, to rendezvous near Fort 
Belknap, proceed to Fort Leavenworth, and thence to Utah Territory to rejoin 
Colonel Johnston, who had been ordered there in 1857 to deal with the delicate 
Mormon situation. 
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found the coals in our tents give us headaches the charcoal gasses 
cannot escape 


Sunday goth 
Still very cold but the sun out 


Monday 31st 

The 4 companies left for the Clear Fork** the remainder of the 
Reg 6 companies marched out and gave them a farewell salute 
The woods on fire all around, the 6 companies had to turn out 
and fight the fire. Geni discharged the Butcher because he caught 
him buying corn from the men Cold and freezing. Sid had a 


chill 


2nd Jan 

We marched 14 miles from Belknap & camped on on [sic] the 
Clear Fork in Peters Colony*® near a house where the man Skid- 
more was killed by Indians last year. his wife and children & 
his brother still live there. our land*° is just 9 or 10 miles above 
us on the river, from the high sandstone cliffs above our camp, 
we can see the hills in its vicinity. the cliffs are formed of boul- 
ders of immense size, of sand stone, some still soft and in a transi- 
tion state others seem to have be [sic] here many centuries 


gd Jan. 

Remained in camp on Clear Fork waiting for 8 beeves a man 
promised to bring us. yesterday the Infantry at the Brks were 
drawn out and gave us a salute as we passed. We crossed the clear 
fork on the ice, and still freezing 


4th Jan. 
Still freezing in the evening Johnson the corn contractor dined 


*sThe Clear Fork of the Brazos River. There Major Hardee and the four de- 
tached companies constructed Camp Cooper, named for General Samuel Cooper, 
adjutant general of the United States Army, who later resigned to serve the Con- 
federacy in a similar capacity. Camp Cooper became for a period in 1859 the 
regimental headquarters when Major George Thomas was in command. 

#9One of the two substantial “colonies” settled under the Texas land law of 1841 
and supplementary acts, which restored the practice of making large grants of land 
to “empresarios,” on condition that they bring in a specified number of settlers. 
William R. Hogan, The Republic of Texas: A Social and Economic History (Nor- 
man, 1946), 11. 

50While serving as paymaster to United States troops along the fronticr, Johnston 
had pre-empted a tract of land on the Clear Fork. Joseph Carroll McConnell, 
The West Texas Frontier (n.p., n.d.) , 87. 
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with us. road through fine live oak groves still in Peters Colony 
the children & all the soldiers gathering pecans the water at camp 
frozen about 4 inches thick. the waters in our cup froze before 
we could drink it. 


8th Jan. 

It has been so cold for 3 days past that I could not write we 
have still been travelling through a beautiful country, live oak 
groves fine scenery and good soil. day before yesterday 6th Jan. 
immense quantities of iron ore covered the earth. weather still 
clear, but cold eating our meals picknick fashion, gypsey style 
is not so agreeable, with the thermometer at 9 above zero, and 
the hot coffee at your side freezing before it can be drank — on the 
7th passed the southern boundary of Peters Colony marked by a 
post on each side the road. today passed the Fort Gates & Austin 
roads camped at their junction with the Fort Mason road.** found 
here holes of water in the bed of a creek filled with fish of all 
sizes from 214 feet down, the holes frozen over and the fish torpid 
or just moving, the men had a fine feast on them & they sent me 
enough for a fine fish fry for dinner. I have never seen such 
prolonged cold weather in Texas we have had but one temperate 
day since the g2nd of Dec. one of the men died this evening 
though he had complained for several days he was able to ride 
his horse and walk about, had eaten his supper & smoked his pipe 
after coming in to camp this evening, and was sitting on a log 
talking to one of the sick men, when he fell over and said his 
bowels pained him and died in a few minutes 


gth Jan 

The poor man was buried on the road side and a cross placed 
at his head. large logs were heaped over his grave to keep the 
wolves from digging him up without a coffin. he was buried in 
his uniform and his military cloak wrapped round him. 


“No useless coffin confined his breast 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud they bound him 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


he was but 21 years old and an excellent soldier. It was a sad 


5UThe crossing of these old roads lay in the present Callahan County. 
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thing for his comrades to march by his grave, and leave him in 
that great solitude I thought as we passed his lonely grave this 
morning that a poor mother & sisters and brothers perhaps were 
looking for his success in life and his return in 5 years with 
laurels. poor mother poor sister you will never see his loved face 
again We camped this evening on a beautiful tract of land sup- 
posed to be Clungys tract on Pecan Bayou. the little fellow 
was charmed with it and would not listen to any doubt regarding 
it. it isa beautiful and appropriate spot for a farm. the country 
is seemingly very productive between the northern & main fork of 
the Bayou & very picturesque. 


10th Jan 

Marched 26 miles to the south fork of Pecan the Indians have 
burned the country entirely through from the main Pecan to 
south fork. the black bare surface looked very desolate, and 
showed a poor surface covered with with [szc] lime stone debris, 
and quite large stones, very poor land until within 4 miles of the 
different forks of Bayou, main & south, excepting north of main. 
very cold still freezing clear weather. 


11th Jan. 

Marched 6 miles and crossed the Colorado** the banks very 
high & steep Mr Garrards french servant went hunting yester- 
day morning & has not returned yet. it is thought he is lost. he 
will run a narrow chance for his scalp. Beautiful rich country 
today with fine views. Slight rain freezing as it falls. 


12th Jan 

Marched 26 miles from Colorado to Brady Creek.** French- 
man came in just as we left camp this morning. saw several herds 
of deer, & on[e] or two chases occurred. passed a large Prairie 
dog City about a mile and a half on the road each side & as far 


52Pecan Bayou is a tributary of the Colorado River, joining the trunk stream 
in the present Mills County. 

58Two roughly parallel trails, never more than a few miles apart, ran south 
from the Brazos River and converged north of Fort Mason. Johnston’s organization 
could have been following either of these when it crossed the Colorado. See map 
in Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas, 41. 

54The crossing was probably in McCulloch County west of the junction of Brady 
Creek with the San Saba River, since it was only a six-mile march to the San Saba, 
where the regiment camped on January 13. 
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back as the eye could reach, tracks of many Turkeys on the road 
a beautiful Country fine grass, live oak and Mesquite, very fine 
& extensive views 


13th 

6 miles Camped on San Saba* a beautiful clear stream a large 
Turkey Gobbler roosted on the top of the cliffs over our camp 
last night and the Genl shot him from our camp fire this morn- 
ing, and he made a fine roast for dinner. today passed through 
one of the most beautiful portions of Texas. we could see over 
a vast extent of country covered with live oaks & other growth 
dotted over the Prairie seemingly as ornaments to the landscape. 
the green trees & brown grass & bright sunshine gave the scene 
all the effect of a midsummer harvest it was like a dream of 
August. but only a dream, for while we gazed admiringly we 
were shivering with cold. After coming into camp two of our 
men Killed a Panther near the camp, & quite a number of 
Turkies were Killed & some Geese. Mr Lane a stuttering man 
came from San Antonio to meet us he wished to be sutler for the 
Reg. heaven forbid for I have been in a nervous state ever since 
he came to see us 


14th 

Mild weather. Marched go miles. last night a report from the 
soldiers hunting that several parties of Indians were seen near 
our camp. Sent Capt. Bradford®* out on a scout. Marched into 


55The camp site was on the south bank of the San Saba River at a bivouac area 
used later by the regiment and known as Camp San Saba. It was only a one-day 
march for mounted troops from Fort Mason. “Monthly Returns of the Second 
Regiment of Cavalry,” January, 1856 (MS., War Records Division, The National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.). 

*6William R. Bradfute, commander of Company G. Bradfute later at the camp 
on the Clear Fork killed an enlisted man who allegedly had struck him. When 
Bradfute was exonerated by a military court of inquiry, the incensed citizens of 
Young County demanded that he be tried for murder. A presidential order trans- 
ferred jurisdiction to the civil authorities. Bradfute never came to trial, however, 
and in 1861 resigned to enter the Confederate forces. He rose to the rank of a 
colonel, and commanded Fort Esperanza on Matagorda Island. He surrendered 
the fort in 1863 to a Union expedition launched against him by General Nathaniel 
Banks, Commander of the Department of the Gulf. The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (128 
vols.; Washington, 1880-1901), LIII, 917; James Farber, Texas, CSA (New York, 


1947), 204. 
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Fort Mason*’ & Camped near the Fort looked at the quarters to 
see if fit to take possession of. determined finally to go into 
quarters if the grass is good enough near the post to graze the poor 
travel worn horses. the view from the fort is one of the grandest 
and most extensive I have ever seen. on one side it extends 30 
miles in all others from 10 to 15. 


15th Jan 

Went into quarters during the morning as Sid was shooting his 
arrows in camp a Tiger Cat sprang from the chaporral at his side, 
as he thought at him, but I suppose the creature did not see him 
until it made the leap, as it ran through the camp after seemingly 
frightened out of its wits 


16th Jan. 

Employed in getting things to rights in my one room. There 
were but 4 habitable rooms here the remainder all dismantled, as 
it was an abandoned Post. So instead of taking a house to our- 
selves each family had one. I had a kitchen the others had tents to 
cook in except Mrs Oaks who also had a kitchen this will be very 
disagreeable to me as the other room of my house is occupied by 
Mrs Lieut Johnson who has two children & a little white nurse 
who she is raising a soldiers child they use my room already as 
their own I had just as well have 6 children of my own for 
they are almost as much trouble the baby cries incessantly it 
could not be avoided however. Mild day. 


17th Jan 
Went to work mending and darning. had some sausage meat 
made. 


18th Jan. 

Raining all day. one of our soldiers died from exposure on 
the road. Rained hard all last night towards morning rain 
ceased & a cold norther sprung up. 


57The post was established by two companies of the 2nd Dragoons in July, 1851. 
Its location was on Comanche Creek eight miles above the junction with the Llano 
River and 110 miles from San Antonio. Occupied intermittently by both infantry 
and mounted troops, the position was surrendered to Confederate authorities in 
1861. It served at one time as regimental headquarters of the gnd Cavalry. Holden, 
“Frontier Defense, 1846-1860," West Texas Historical Association Year Book, VI, 
51; Barrett, “Western Frontier Forts of Texas, 1845-1861,” ibid., VIII, 127. 
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igth Jan 
A heavy snow storm & cold norther 


2oth Jan 
Very cold. wrote to Aunt Mary & brother John  Genl re- 


ceived a letter from Will & I one from Christine 


21st Jan. 
Sewing all day. Lieut Wheeler®s of 2 Cav. joined today 2 


Lieut & Married. he came in Company with 60 recruits & 2 
officers for 1st Inftry 
25 Jan. 

Dreadfully cold all night snow & sleet & a roaring norther today, 
poor horses standing exposed to this miserably inclement weather 
is making sad havoc among them & is thinning them out rapidly. 
the winter is as hard this year as in Kamscatka®* I verily be- 
lieve. the 24th was the only day on which the cold has mod- 
erated for many weeks & all that night it rained & on the 25th 
it is colder than ever. 3 men have died since we arrived from 
the severity of the weather Dos the Indian guide joined us 
today a Delaware to go with the scouting parties he brought one 
of his tribe to hunt for him 


26th Jan 

Still miserably cold to [sic] cold for Reg to drill or for the 
officers to recite. the officers get regular lessons & recite to the 
Col. a second West Point for them. The mail rider could not 


come in last night it is so very cold. 


27th 
Mail rider arrived & brings the news that 119 oxen belonging 
to the train which was bringing up our provisions died last 


Friday at Fredericksburg from the cold. 


58Junius Brutus Wheeler, a veteran of the Mexican War who later attended the 
United States Military Academy and graduated in the class of 1853. Mrs. Johnston’s 
surprise at his being a married second lieutenant was quite natural since most 
career soldiers at the time waited at least until they were promoted to the rank 
of first lieutenant before accepting the responsibilities of a family. 

59The Asiatic peninsula of Kamchatka apparently was the coldest spot that 
Mrs. Johnston could call to mind in searching for a parallel to the icy Texas winter. 
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March goth 1856. 


A long time has elapsed since last writing in my Journal and 
many things have transpired. Capt Oaks went on a scout met 
the Indians, had a fight killed one, and wounded 3 or 4 others 
he says the killed man fought desperately. two soldiers were 
wounded & a horse and one horse Killed. the indian whenever 
a shot missed would shake his bows and arrows and shout de- 
fiance the men behaved very bravely one sprang from his horse, 
finding him wounded and unmanageable, still holding him by 
the bridle the Indian tried to seize him from the soldier, and 
as the mans revolvers were all fired off he took to stoneing the 
Indian. trophies were brought in and I secured two arrows 
stained with blood of the brave warrior. this occurred on 25th 
Feb A short time after this, Capt Brackett*® was on a scout 
when he surprised an Indian camp & took all their mules & 
horses, shields &c. &c. and some papers &c which proved them 
to be a party which had been down on the Cohial and Killed a 
white man and boy & robbed their house. he was unfortunate 
in not killing any as they got off into a rough, rocky, chaporral 
country where they could not be followed. 4 weeks since my 
dear husband was taken with cramp in the stomach a disease 
to which he is subject at long intervals he & I told Dr Smith 
what it was, when he shook his head and looked grave but said 
it certainly was not that. he did nothing for 3 days, at the end 
of that time I found that inflammation had taken place and I 
insisted he should send for some other physician as he did not 
seem to know anything of the case. he then sent for Dr Smith 
at Chadbourne" and begun to exert himself and take some in- 
terest my husband was in great danger for about 6 days when 
he begun to recover slowly Dr Smith then arrived, but by a 
kind Providence & a good constitution my husband got well. the 
Dr had the sincerity to say well Col I have not the most remote 


60Albert Gallatin Brackett, commander of Company I. He served in Lane’s 
Brigade during the Mexican War and later wrote a history of that unit’s combat 
experiences, 

81Fort Chadbourne was established in 1852 in the eastern portion of Coke Coun- 
ty on Oak Creek, approximately thirty miles above the junction of that stream 
with the Colorado River. The post was surrendered to Confederate commissioners 
in 1861. Barrett, “Western Frontier Forts of Texas, 1845-1861," West Texas His- 
torical Association Year Book, VUl, 132. 
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idea what has been the matter with you. this is not the only 
subject upon which he seems ignorant I have no faith in him. 
God forbid that any of us should be sick again while he is with 
us. he certainly knows nothing of his profession. A court mar- 
tial has been sitting here for the last two weeks to try Capt 
Travis for slander against Lieut Wood (what I before mentioned 
as having took place on the road) & conduct unbecoming an 
officer & gentleman. I had some old pieces of tent tacked up 
on the gallery and made quite a good dining room where I have 
given the officers of the court 2 nice dinners & the Reg one. 
My husband received an order a few days since to make an 
effort to take Dr Steiner the Asst Surgn who murdered Maj 
Arnold 3 years since it is supposed he is protected by the citizens 
at Fort Graham. So it will prove a delicate task. I have 
painted for Uncle the female of the species of Quail I gave him 
last summer. Maj Van Dorn offered to paint my Mags miniature 
for me. when I get a Daguerreotype from Ky he will copy it, 
for me. I made a discovery through my cook the other day hear- 
ing her say a poor woman was very sick in camp with a young 
baby 5 weeks old and both neglected I told her to go and see if 
I could have anything done for her & asked where her husband 
was she said she was Lieut Fields mistress & the baby was his. 
he had taken a woman from her good decent husband in Mis- 
souri and brought her here to Texas. oh! you immoral men 
what should be your fate for all the sorrow you cause in this 
world I never can talk to the man with pleasure or patience 
again & yet he is considered a gentleman and a fine officer I 
do not know why but I have had a dislike to that man ever 
since I first knew him in Austin.** My Irish servant Ellen went 

S2Ripley Allen Arnold was killed on September 6, 1853. Francis B. Heitman, 
Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (2 vols.; Washington, 
1903), I, 172. Fort Graham was established in 1849. By 1853 it was abandoned as 
the frontier moved westward. The post was located sixty miles south of Fort Worth 
on the military road to Fort Gates (Gatesville) just one-half mile from the Brazos 
River. Barrett, “Western Frontier Forts of Texas, 1845-1861,” West Texas Historical 
Association Year Book, VII, 121. 

63Notwithstanding this outburst of feminine indignation, Field was an officer of 
exceptional charm, intelligence, and capacity for leadership; this alleged demon- 
stration of his romantic prowess perhaps but justifies the opinion of a biographer 
that he was the beau sabreur. Later rising to the rank of major general in the 


Army of Northern Virginia, he fought with great courage and resourcefulness and 
is said to have surrendered the only thoroughly organized and effective Confed- 
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off with her husband 3 weeks after reaching here, in the face 
of all her promises and protestations to the contrary. Martin her 
nephew would not go with her and so I let the poor little orphan 
stay with me Spring has just opened the last 4 days have made 
every thing green it is the latest spring ever remembered in 
Texas hitherto by the 1st Feb flowers grass and trees were in full 
leaf. A letter by last mail from brother John dear fellow is well 
and happy. Express today 30th brought news that Indians were 
committing depredations around San Antonio & had gone off 
towards the Guadalupe husband will send out a Scout at once. 
Col Lee leaves tomorrow to take command of detachment at 
clear Fork Col Hardee (vis, Major) will join 6 companys here. 
Little ones all well and enjoying fine weather. 


March 31st 

So rolls the wheel of fate, last year at this time husband was 
travelling here as Paymaster, now today an Express arrived 
from San Antonio to tell him he is in command of this depart- 
ment we leave on Friday for §. Antonio. Col Lee was requested 
to stay and testify to Lieut Woods character as a gentleman. He 
humed and ha’d and at last said he was a mere boy when he knew 
him and he had not observed him particularly and finally left 
for Clear Fork, a mean act in my opinion when he knows the 
mans reputation as well as he does. I suppose the man feared 
to become unpopular.** Mr Field keeps his mistress now openly 


erate division at Appomattox Court House. Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American 
Biography, VI, 357. 

64San Antonio, the oldest United States Army installation in Texas, was estab- 
lished as a post in 1845 and served as headquarters for the Department of Texas 
from 1848 to 1852 when General Persifor Smith moved the headquarters to Corpus 
Christi. In 1855, prior to the arrival of the gnd Cavalry, the headquarters function 
was returned to San Antonio where it remained until 1861. Barrett, “Western 
Frontier Forts of Texas, 1845-1861," West Texas Historical Association Year Book, 
VII, 115. 

85This is one of the undoubtedly rare derogatory comments on record against 
the character of Robert E. Lee. Mrs. Johnston was perfectly honest in her criticism, 
but it was merely an expression of personal opinion influenced by her obvious 
loathing of Travis. Lee had not been in close contact with Wood at any time since 
the formation of the regiment, for the future commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia did not accompany the end Cavalry on its march from Jefferson Barracks 
and did not prior to the court martial serve at any post to which Wood was 
assigned. Monthly Returns of the Second Regiment of Cavalry, March, 1855, 
through April, 1856 (MS., War Records Division, The National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). Lee’s impression of Mrs. Johnston was far more flattering than her 
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in the camp. I get all this news from Mrs Capt Oaks who I 
veryly believe would cause trouble in Heaven, ‘“‘memo’ I must 
beware of her moimeme[?]) . I listen to all, but say nothing. Mrs. 
Capt Palmer had her first babe about 2 weeks since a bride of 
just a year, and being still in bed she is receiving all the young 
gentlemen at the post and the strangers of the court martial. what 
strange things people do. The night of the birth of her babe she 
was walking the room in great pain when Lieut Van Camp 
knocked at the door Capt Palmer foolish man opened the 
door and asked him to walk in & take a seat, which he did, and 
the poor woman sat down in an arm chair and dared not even 
groan. there he sat and talked until at last he remarked her 
countenance when he said Mrs Palmer you look sick. shortly 
after, he left. what a goose the husband is. We are going to 
S. A. and I do not know what I shall do with our poor little 
orphan boy Martin. it will be expensive to have him there, but 
as he has cast himself upon us for protection we must do the best 
we can with him poor desolate little fellow. his Aunt Ellen in 
my opinion was glad to be rid of him. Capt Eastman® gave me 
his sketch book yesterday with 6 sketches he has illustrated 
Schoolcrafts book upon Indians. 


April 5th 

Left Fort Mason this morning beautiful day fine roads & a 
lovely country had a fine view of fort Mason from the road this 
morning. brought little Martin with us to send him to school 
if possible. all the officers think the Genl will be appointed 
Brigadier and kept in command of the department. camped at 
Cold Spring, a very pretty camp everything green and beautifull 
how different from our dreary cold winter camping but I miss 
the whole Reg and their white tents dotting the plains. Lieut 
Chamblis** commands our escort. Marched 20 miles 


appraisal of him. He wrote, after calling upon the Johnstons when he arrived at 
Fort Mason: “Mrs. Johnston is a pretty and sweet woman, intelligent and well 
adapted to her position and life. She teaches her own children—two boys and a 
girl—and occupies herself in painting birds and flowers of the country.” Rister, 
Robert E. Lee in Texas, 17. 

*6Cornelius Van Camp. He was killed in October, 1858, while fighting under 
Van Dorn in the Wichita Mountains. 

67Probably Seth Eastman. 

6sWilliam Parham Chambliss. 
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April 6th 

Marched 28 miles camped near Fort Martin Scott® a pretty 
place, but situated in a Post Oak wood, which is never considered 
healthy in Texas Fredericksburg is just two miles, west of this 
fort. our camp this evening is quite pretty, on a little creek, 
1 mile from Fort Martin Scott the Perdinales” is 114 miles beyond 
us towards San Antonio. one of our escort got a very hard fall 
from his horse today. we found a spring of very cold water in 
Cherry Valley. just on this side of it commences the lime stone 
district and we left the granite region 


April 7th 

Marched 26 miles. the country is well settled on the road 
from Mason to San Antonio the country is beautifully watered 
12 miles this side of Fredericksburg we have a fine view of it & 
Martin Scott. we have been going from the beautiful to the 
grand all day. the mountains of the Guadalupe are grand and 
we have many extensive and picturesque views of them and their 
valleys. the streams are all clear as crystal. I have now crossed 
the Guadalupe at 3 different points, and all were beautiful, at 
New Braunfels last spring & Victoria & now here 200 miles from 
its mouth. there is one peculiarity about these Guadalupe moun- 
tains that makes them very picturesque, the numerous peaks 
that breaks the rolling outline. Sid killed a snike at the little 
stream by our camp, with a horn on its tail I have him in spirits 


April 8th 

Passing through the Cibolo Valley and by the head of Leona 
Creek where we camped near the Leona Springs, a beautiful 
farming and grazing country. 
Marched 29 miles 


gth April 

Came into San Antonio arrived about 1 oclock. this is de- 
cidedly the finest country around S. A. finely watered, and rich 
soil with magnificent & extensive views; 8 miles from there we 


6*Fort Martin Scott was founded in 1848 and abandoned in 1852 as the frontier 
crept further west. It was located between Fredericksburg and the Pedernales River. 
Holden, “Frontier Defense, 1846-1860," West Texas Historical Assocation Year 
Book, VI, 39. 

70Pedernales River. 
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have the first view of the town, and an extensive country in 
all directions around. We went to Mrs Phillips boarding house 
where we staid until the 11th April. 

Finding boarding extremely inconvenient, and expensive, 16$ 
for two days we took the house formerly occupied by Genl Smith 
at 50 dollars a month and are now as comfortable as possible 4 
nice rooms, dressing rooms closets outhouses cistern and the 
limpid San Antonio rushing by the back of our garden with its 
bright grassy banks kissing the brink of its deep, clear water. this 
is but 3 miles from its source and here the strem [sic] is very deep 
and fully 50 yards wide. we have a fine bath house over a portion 
of the stream but the water is so deep I fear to go in excepting 
on the steps which go down into it.” 


ig April 

Went out to see the old mission of Conception’ it is well 
worth seeing the building is about 100 feet long and 70 wide 
with walls in some places 6 feet thick the face of the building 
has been gorgeously painted in the style of the old iiluminated 
manuscripts & books. the paint has however mostly been washed 
off on the facings of the window in some places it is still perfect 
and some of the stones of which it is built still bear traces of the 
fleur de luce alternating with panelling afl [sic] in the brightest 
coulours. I have had many calls since I came down 18 or 20 
ladies of the army, wives of the officers of the rifle reg which is 
stationed near here. I fear I shall weary cf these numerous morn- 
ing calls. 


April goth 
Since I last wrote dear husband has had a relapse and suffered 
greatly he is now convalescent and returned to his duty this 


*1Even that customarily critical observer of the Southern and Western scenes, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, appears to have been overwhelmed by the cool beauty of 
the San Antonio spring and river when he wrote: “The San Antonio Spring may 
be classed as of the first water among the gems of the natural world. The whole 
river gushes up in one sparkling burst from the earth. It has all the beautiful 
accompaniments of a smaller spring, moss, pebbles, seclusion, sparkling sunbeams, 
and dense overhanging luxuriant foliage. The effect is overpowering. It is beyond 
your possible conceptions of a spring. You cannot believe your eyes, and almost 
shrink from sudden metamorphosis by invaded nymphdom.” Olmsted, A Journey 
Through Texas, I, 156-157. 


72Concepcion Mission. 
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morning. it is rumored that he is spoken of in Washington as 
Brigadier Genl but I think Genl Smiths" influence there will gain 
it for him. My husband has made no effort towards it, dear 
husband I am so happy to have him well once more. This morn- 
ing boys applied to be permitted to learn Spanish they have an 
excellent opportunity here, as most of their school mates are 
Mexicans. it will be of use to them should they reside in Texas 
or California & so I gave them permission. Clungy had an ague 
on Friday. sent Martin to school on Friday 26th of April— 


May 4th 

I took the boys to the bath house & put a strap around their 
waist and made them swim. Clungy grew frightened and caught 
hold of a wash tub full of clothes upsetting the tub & some of the 
clothes swum off in the river. Husband and I had a pleasant 
drive day before yesterday and he pointed out the scene of a 
terrible tragedy which took place here in the times of the republic 
one of my husbands cavalry majors had an especial pride in a 
beautiful long tailed white horse. a Mexican woman (very beau- 
tiful) had an especial spite to this officer, Tinsley by name.” in 
the night she sent her peon and had his horses tail close shaven. 
Tinsley published her in a hand bill and pasted it on the house 
of Navarro a respectable Mexican Citizen of this place. Navarro 
said it should not be placed on his house. Tinsley took down the 
hand bill and placing it on the house opposite said he would 
‘quirt’ or whip any one who took it down Navarro not under- 
standing English well thought he said he would quirt Navarro 
if he took it down. he asked Tinsley if such was his remark he 
replied “yes, him or any one else’ Navarro stepped up to 
Tinsley immediately drew a knife which T had in his belt and 

78Persifor F. Smith. A veteran of the Mexican War, Brevet Brigadier General 
Smith had served as the previous commander of the Department of Texas. His 
brevet rank was won during participation in the Monterrey campaign under Taylor 
and subsequent service under Winfield Scott at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, 
Churubusco, and Chapultepec. Robert S. Henry, The Story of the Mexican War 
(New York, 1950), 73, 147, 264, 278, 338, 359. 

74Possibly James W. Tinsley, a veteran of the battle of San Jacinto who later 
rose to the rank of major in the army of the Republic of Texas. The circumstances 
as here narrated surrounding Tinsley’s death differ markedly, however, from those 
usually described by students of Texas history, who record that he was killed by 


Major Stiles Leroy in a duel over a horse. S$. H. Dixon and L. W. Kemp, Heroes 
of San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), 127. 
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stabbed him through the lungs Tinsley before he fell drew a 
pistol & placing it at Navarros breast shot him through the heart 
both then clenched Navarro fell & Tinsley walked across the 
street & fell dead into the door of his own house. So much for 
a vengeful freak of the Spanish woman. Yesterday we were turn- 
ing the corner of one of the narrow streets of this place, at a full 
trot Lieut Maurys’® carriage coming in another cross street came 
full against our wheel & snapped the tongue of his carriage short. 
I was greatly alarmed as I had my children with me. Yesterday 
I drew the old Alamo from Mrs Baylors. I will go down soon 
and sketch the old missions. 


May 7th 

Heard yesterday from Mr Lane that Mr I McKinney had lost 
his eldest daughter Ella as well as his only son Lockiel. Mrs 
T McK is coming to see us soon. I trust she will not, as I greatly 
dread her bringing scarlet fever in her clothing among my little 
flock. I feel perfectly nervous about that disease. Husband 
gradually is recovering his strength thank a kind Providence dear 
little Clungy is striving his best to learn at school & is studying 
Spanish with all his might."* My poor Sid is a sadly willful & 
imperious child how to manage him seems a complete problem 
to the dear child he has fine qualities but how to develop them, 
there is the difficulty his willfulness seems to frustrate all my plans 
for his benefit his perseverance is wonderful I fear my dear 
husband was wrong in the first instance inducing me to waive my 


78Dabney Herndon Maury. 


76Clungy did well in school, judging by the following letter: “Are you surprised 
to get a letter from such a little boy as I am? I could write a letter three months 
ago, but I waited till Sid wrote to you, as he is the oldest: don’t you think it right 
well? When I am not nine years old yet, and could not read long words when I 
came to San Antonio. Pa, and Ma think our school very good. I will soon speak 
Spanish and so will Sid. He and maggy and I go to dancing school and have 
learned in four lessons to dance the polka and Cotillions. If sister Henny were to 
see Maggy with three flounces and hoops so stiff, she can hardly sit down, and 
dancing the polka she would not think Mag could be brought up in this place 
without these things. I must tell you some fun about Ma who hired a white cook 
the other day, and when supper came on the table she had cooked all the yeast 
cakes Ran had made in the morning, and sent them in for us to eat for bread 
was it not funny? We are all so glad that Buchanan is elected. I wish you would 
write to me soon. Give my love to my little nieces and sister Henny and Rosa. 
Ma, and Pa, and Sid and Mag send their love with mine to you all good bye.” 
McClung Johnston to “Dear Brother Willy” [William Preston Johnston], Novem- 
ber 16, 1856 (MS., Johnston Papers, Tulane University Archives, New Orleans) . 
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rules too frequently in his favor so that he imagines by impor- 
tunity his father will interfere and beg for priviledges for him.” 
Recently a Mexican was captured by a Texan. he was taken 
prisoner by the Indians (Camanches [sic]) when a very young 
child, raised by them as one of their warriors so that he is Indian 
in every essential except colour he is fair with sandy hair & more 
like an Irishman than a Mexican he says he was with the band 
which Capt Bracket attacked & that 3 Indians were Killed & sev- 
eral wounded. the Capt did not know he killed any but thought 
he might have done it. We ride out every evening when weather 
permits. 

77This appraisal of Albert Sidney Johnston’s handling of his children is most 
interesting in comparison with that of his son, William Preston Johnston, who 
stated: “He was no believer in the rod, or in any form of terror, which he said 
made cowards and liars. His appeal was always to the reason and moral nature, 
and was made with irresistible force and persuasiveness. His children were his com- 


panions and friends, and this without sacrifice of his dignity or of their filial rela- 
tion.” Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 149. 
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Cexas Pioneer Surveyors and Indians 


FORREST DANIELL 


N the July, 1952, number of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Colonel McCorry Henderson in “The Surveyors 
Fight” gives an excellent account of hardships faced by early 

Texas surveyors. In this particular encounter—the so-called Battle 
Creek Fight which took place on Richland Creek in eastern 
Navarro County on October 8, 1838—twenty-five surveyors en- 
gaged some three hundred Kickapoo Indians in a twenty-four 
hour battle in which only seven white men survived. The Battle 
Creek Fight was typical of what surveyors faced in Texas in the 
1830's and 1840's when the frontier was aflame with Indian war- 
fare. Surveying was a main cause of the Indian-white hostilities. 

Land locators, anxious to obtain the best lands, had surveyors 
go beyond the settlements to begin operations. The Indians knew 
well the significance of the compass, and the Comanche Indians 
called the instrument “the thing that steals the land.” The sur- 
veyor with compass became a main enemy of the Indian. With 
rifles at their sides, the surveyors read the compass, cut brush 
along the boundary lines, and chained distances. The surveying 
parties, in drawing the fire of hostile Indians, were the first line 
of defense of the weak colonists. Usually working beyond the 
frontier, the surveyors frequently were first to encounter Indians 
bent on depredations and the first to spread the alarm among 
the settlements. 

An important surveyor in the period of Anglo-American colo- 
nization was Major James Kerr, surveyor general of Green 
DeWitt’s colony. Kerr arrived at the present site of Gonzales 
in July, 1825, and was reputed to be the first American settler, 
as the head of a family, to locate in Texas west of the Colorado 
River. As Major Kerr pursued his profession of surveying lands, 
his party which included Deaf Smith subsisted on wild meat and 
coffee. In an Indian fight, one member of the party—John 
Wightman—was scalped and the camp house was robbed of its 
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contents, including Major Kerr’s field notes, sketches, and three 
surveying compasses.' 

Another well-known Texan who did surveying was George B. 
Erath. He settled in Robertson County in June, 1831, and en- 
gaged in farming and surveying. At times, Erath found it im- 
possible to survey because of Indian hostilities. Once he enlisted 
in a company commanded by John H. Moore and went on a 
warlike expedition.? Erath later went on another surveying 
journey about the headwaters of the San Gabriel and Brushy 
Creek. One of his men, Lang, was killed in a fight with the 
Indians. Between putting in crops and surveying trips, Erath 
was usually found scouting for Indians. He fought at the battle 
of San Jacinto in 1836 and later returned to his farm in Robert- 
son County. He again resumed his occupation of surveying and 
while out with a small surveying party, one of his men, Curtis, 
was killed in a fight with the Indians. Erath, as a surveyor, staked 
off the city of Waco. 

During 1838, Richard Sparks, a Barry, and a Holland, who 
belonged to a surveying party, were killed by Indians on the 
south side of Richmond Creek, twelve miles from the present 
city of Corsicana.* The Indians had placed themselves in ambush 
near the line the surveyors were running. Others of the party 
escaped by running away. Sparks was a well-known land surveyor 
from Nacogdoches and his name as surveyor is signed to many 
land titles in that part of Texas. The three surveyors killed by 
the Indians were never buried. Some of their surveying instru- 
ments were found twelve years later four miles south of Corsicana. 

During the summer of 1838, a surveying expedition com- 
posed of ten men from Bastrop County went up the Guadalupe 
River.t After reaching the place where the party intended to 
start surveying and not seeing any sign of Indians, the members 
neglected to take the customary precautions to guard against 
surprises. Because some did not consider it necessary to stand 
guard at night and keep a good lookout in the daytime, one old 


1John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, 1896), 15. 
2J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (Austin, 1889), 246. 
8Ibid., 360. 

4Ibid., 262. 
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frontiersman in the party returned home. He told his friends at 
Bastrop why he had left the surveyors and prophesied that none 
of the party would survive the trip. When the surveyors failed 
to return to the settlement, a party was organized to find them. 
The searching party accidentally found the spot where the sur- 
veyors had been killed by the Indians. It appears that the sur- 
veyors had found a number of bee trees and had felled six or 
seven of the trees before they attempted to take the honey. At 
this point, it is supposed they were attacked by the Indians. The 
bee trees were not touched, The searching party found the 
skeletons of the surveyors. Only one of the skeletons could be 
identified, that of a young man by the name of Beatty. His 
skeleton was found lying at the root of a tree on which, with 
his pocket knife, he had carved his name. Beatty, mortally 
wounded and left for dead by the Indians, had revived sufficiently 
to carve his name upon his own tombstone before he died. 
Captain John Harvey, a surveyor from ‘Tennessee, came to 
Texas in 1834, and settled first in San Augustine County and 
after a few years moved to Bastrop.® In June, 1839, Harvey, with 
a party of ten men, made a surveying trip up the Colorado River 
into Burnet County. The party encamped on the river and began 
surveying a number of tracts. The members continued their work 
for several days without any excitement to interrupt their labors. 
The brave but cautious Harvey had a guard out at night. Early 
one morning just before day, Captain Harvey was in the act of 
awakening his party when it was fired upon by a band of Indians. 
The Indians had crawled up unnoticed to some small bushes 
close to camp. In the darkness, the Indians hit only a Mr. Burnet, 
whose arm was broken. This surprise attack, of course, threw the 
surveyors into confusion but Captain Harvey soon rallied them. 
He ordered his men to take to the woods and each to defend 
himself. The fight was on. As Indians could not resist a fine horse, 
one ventured from his position to capture a horse that was tied 
to a tree. The Indian was in the act of cutting the rope when 
three shots from the surveyors cut him down. The Indian chief 
then ordered a retreat. In spite of the rapid fire from the guns 
of the surveyors, the Indians ran to where their comrade had 


sIbid., 263. 
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fallen and carried him out of firing range. As soon as the Indians 
retreated, Captain Harvey had his men fall in to see whether any 
had been killed or wounded. Three were missing. One of the men 
was found to have crossed the river, while the other two men were 
so badly frightened that they cleared the scene of action and 
became lost. They tried to return to camp but met the retreat- 
ing Indians who chased them across the Colorado River. The 
two scared surveyors hid all day in a deep gulch and were nearly 
famished for water. They never found the surveying party but 
after eight days finally reached a settlement near the present city 
of Austin. 

A rather remarkable escape from a marauding band of Indians 
was made by W. P. Brashear in Lavaca County in 1839." He was 
a man who never took precautions against danger and yet was 
always calm and cool when danger struck. Brashear had gone to 
Lavaca County for the purpose of locating lands and while in 
that vicinity boarded with a Mr. Henseley who lived on the fringe 
of a settlement. Although Brashear was warned not to go out 
alone because the area was frequently visited by Indians, he 
would often go alone and unarmed to examine lands as far as 
twenty miles from the settlement. One morning Brashear was on 
a tract of land he wished to examine and was busy at work tracing 
a line with a pocket compass. As he turned a point of post oak 
timber, he discovered about twenty Comanche Indians nearly a 
quarter of a mile distant mounted upon their mustang ponies. 
The Indians soon spotted the surveyor, gave the familiar war 
whoop and went after him yelling and whooping like so many 
devils. Brashear later said that although he was unarmed he was 
not frightened because he was confident “Get Out,” his horse, 
could easily outrun the Indians. He had traveled less than a mile 
toward the settlement when he found that the Indians were gain- 
ing on him. Brashear knew Boggy Creek could be crossed only at 
a few points, and he struck the creek 700 yards below a crossing 
and soon he was hidden from view by a line of timber along the 
creek. His movements could not be seen by the Indians as he 
made the ford, crossed it, and rode down the creek until he was 
about opposite the place where the Indians had lost sight of him. 


8Ibid., 107. 
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He had hardly reached this point when the Indians made their 
appearance and, seeing Brashear going off, they naturally sup- 
posed he had crossed at that place. The Indians without halting 
plunged into the creek and immediately their horses went down 
in the quicksand. Brashear could not resist crowing over the 
Indians which made them furious. The surveyor gave them some 
expressive pantomime and leisurely rode away while the Indians 
extricated their horses from old Boggy Creek. 

Captain Bartlett Sims, a surveyor, immigrated to Texas in 1824, 
settled in Wharton County, and later moved to Bastrop County.’ 
In October, 1846, Sims started on a surveying expedition to the 
Pedernales River. His party consisted of a nephew of the same 
name and two other men, Clark and Grant. While surveying 
through some tall sedge grass, the surveyors were attacked by a 
party of Indians concealed in the grass near the survey line. The 
Indians numbered fifty while there were only four in the survey 
party. There was little chance of escape as the surveyors were on 
foot. Young Sims was the first one attacked. Before he was killed, 
he managed to shoot one Indian and knock another down with 
the breech of his gun. The two chain carriers, Clark and Grant, 
were roped by the Indians and then shot with arrows. Captain 
Sims was then alone with the Indians. Stationed at the rear of the 
line with his compass, he was able to reach his horse and mount it. 
He had hardly done so when a large Indian seized the bridle and 
momentarily stopped the horse. Captain Sims had a small Der- 
ringer pistol which he drew from his pocket and shot the Indian 
through the neck. The Indian’s jugular vein was probably cut as 
Sims’ clothes were found covered with blood when he reached 
home. Surveyor Sims was the only one of the party who made 
an escape. 

There is no known record of the number of gallant surveyors 
who forfeited their lives as the purchase price of locating lands. 
Certainly their contribution to Texas history has been of the 
greatest importance. A. G. Farmer has paid a fitting tribute to the 
early surveyors of Texas in his poem, “The Surveyors of Yes- 
teryears.” 


TIbid., 286. 
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The Indians claimed this hunting ground, the buffalo, and the deer, 
And opposed with all their might the coming of the pioneer. 

Hats off to old surveyor, who ran these frontier lines 

For the Texas Pioneer during these perilous Indian times. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


Chide not this old surveyor, who in his hurried way, 
Hastily marked the corners we are hunting for today. 
For he had many handicaps and very little help, 
And he knew not when the Indians would try to take his scalp.* 


8A. G. Farmer, “The Surveyors of Yesteryears,” Report of Fifth Texas Sur- 
veyors’ Short Course (Austin, 1952), 82. 
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An Jucident in the History of the 
Jeffersonian Embargo 


C. NORMAN GUICE 


LTHOUGH the Embargo Act passed by the Jeffersonian Con- 
gress in December, 1807, was intended to bring to an end, 
for the time being, the entire export trade of the United 

States, an apparent oversight allowed the continuance of an over- 
land commerce with adjacent European-owned colonies. By 
March, 1808, however, even this trade was declared illegal since 
the Second Supplementary Embargo Act forbade the overland 
trades as well as the maritime ones. It was this second act, and 
its enforcement, that stirred the Spanish official in command of 
the Provincias Internas, the Interior Provinces of New Spain, to 
action. And action was needed, for on November 15, 1808, a train 
of oxcarts carrying supplies of Indian trade goods between United 
States-owned Louisiana and Spanish-owned Texas had been set 
upon by a group of American civil officers when it was about six 
miles west of Arroyo Hondo and still in the Neutral Ground.’ 


1Richards Peters (ed.), United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1845), II, 451, 
473; Henry Adams, The History of the United States of America (g vols.; New 
York, 1891-1898), IV, 200-201, 204; Herbert Heaton, ‘“Non-Importation, 1806- 
1812,” Journal of Economic History, I, 178-198. 

2J. Villasana Haggard, “The House of Barr and Davenport,” in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 76-77. Apparently there had been no interruptions in 
the trade prior to this action on the part of the Natchitoches officials, and the 
New Orleans customs district, according to the testimony of one witness, was so 
lax in its enforcement of the original Embargo Act that ships continued to de- 
part “for six weeks after he [the collector] knew about the Embargo, on the 
ground that he had not received an official copy.” Heaton, “Non-importations, 
1806-1812,” Journal of Economic History, I, 183. The “Neutral Ground,” in gen- 
eral the unsettled region between Spanish Texas and American Louisiana, had 
been created by an agreement between General James Wilkinson and Lieutenant 
Colonel Simén de Herrera in November, 1806. The Commandancy General of the 
Provincias Internas had been established in 1776 to bring the northern regions of 
New Spain (the area comprising the present border states of Mexico and the 
United States) under effective governmental control. By 1808 its headquarters were 
in the city of Chihuahua, and it was from that city that military and civil com- 
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With the carters under arrest and the freight sequestered in 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, all legitimate trade between the two 
areas seemed to have been ended. Since this had been an officially- 
sponsored trade, apparently entered into by the Spanish only 
because the Indians were accustomed to, and had a preference 
for, the goods coming out of New Orleans, its interruption by 
the Americans meant that the Spanish officials faced serious difhi- 
culties with the Indian allies of the neighborhood unless new 
sources of supply could be found.* 

On December 13, 1808, Don Nemesio Salcedo, Commandant 
General of the Provincias Internas began a correspondence with 
the Consulado, or Merchant Guild, of Veracruz. He had been able 
through “‘dissimulation,” he said, to avoid the full consequences 
of the Embargo, but observed that the Indian trade now might 
be cut off at any time because of a lack of supplies. And, “in 
that case, the friendly and agreeable relationship that has existed 
between us and the people of those nations would be immedi- 
ately changed.’ He was especially concerned about the goods 
annually distributed at public expense by the governor of Texas 
since most of these items had been supplied in the past through 
New Orleans. Since the Embargo had prohibited the American 
export trade, new sources had to be found if the gifts were to be 
made in 1809 and 1810. Salcedo questioned, “Could it be that 
some member of the trading community of that city would be 
interested in supplying, at the most moderate prices possible, the 
aforesaid articles?’’* 
mands were channelled to the local Texas officials. See H. Bailey Carroll and J. 
Villasana Haggard (eds.), Three New Mexico Chronicles (Albuquerque, 1942), 
169-172. 

’Private trade between ‘lexas and Louisiana was expressly prohibited by the 
Spanish after the Louisiana Purchase, and in 1806, the death penalty was decreed 
for violations of the orders concerning trade and communication between the two 
areas. See Mattie Austin Hatcher, “The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 
1801-1821,” University of Texas Bulletin, No. 2714 (Austin, 1927), 95-104, 124-125, 
Appendix 1, Document 11. The government's trade had generally been con- 
ducted by means of contracting for the supplies with the firm of Barr and Daven- 
port, already licensed for trade in the Nacogdoches area. Through their partners 
in Natchitoches, William Barr of Ireland and Peter Samuel Davenport of Pennsyl- 
vania had ready access to New Orleans sources of the European goods desired. 
The most recent contract had been signed in September, 1808, though deliveries 
were then interrupted in November, 1808. 


4Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, December 13, 1808, 
in Archivo General de la Nacién, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. Hereafter cited AGN. 
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There were other, and greater, opportunities for profit, how- 
ever, than those mentioned in connection with the Indian pres- 
ents. The entire region should be, Salcedo said, a rich field for 
commercial operations inasmuch as “the enhanced consumption 
of many articles, along with an expanded trade in furs and other 
local products, would be ... of great benefit, not only to the 
nation, but also to the entire mercantile community.” If even 
one merchant by himself or a small number of such men com- 
bined in a joint-stock company could be persuaded to participate 
in the commerce, he could “virtually guarantee that the returns 
from even the initial venture would be so great that they would 
more than cover all expenses incurred.” Furthermore, such a 
trade would undoubtedly remain permanently in the hands of 
Spanish nationals, ‘‘as was only fitting,” and would reduce the 
great number of foreigners from both “Upper and Lower Louis- 
iana’” who were involved in the Indian trade at that moment.* 

With his letter to the Consulado he enclosed a list of the goods 
“considered indispensable” if the Texas governor were to dis- 
tribute gifts in 1809 and 1810 to the “friendly Indians of the 
Northern Nations, the Comanches, and the emigrants from the 
Province of Louisiana established in these territories.”* The fol- 
lowing quantities, were needed: 


5[bid. The American traders, especially those operating out of Natchitoches 
under the direction of Dr. John Sibley, were the frequent cause of Spanish official 
worrying. For examples of official fears upon the operations of these persons, see 
the letter of Antonio Cordero to Bernardo Bonavia, San Antonio de Béxar, April 
23, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (Bancroft Library Transcripts— 
hereafter cited as BLT—188-18g); also Manuel de Salcedo to Bernardo Bonavia, 
San Antonio de Béxar, April 2, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 
172-173) ; and also Nemesio Salcedo to Bernardo Bonavia, Chihuahua, April 23, 
1810, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 149-161). In the last item the 
statement was made that “the situation in this Province is the most serious ... 
that it has been since the cession of Louisiana.” In part because of a lack of 
definite boundaries, but principally because of the actions of ‘‘a number of trouble- 
some individuals ... who, disguised as traders, have introduced themselves and 
their evil designs to our Indian tribes ....” For an account of actual, rather than 
imagined, activities, see John Sibley, “Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier, 1803-1814,” edited by Julia Kathryn Garrett in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLV, 286-301, 399-431; XLIX, 598-614. 

8Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, December 13, 1808, 
in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. This list had originally been drawn up on 
September 6, 1808, in San Antonio de Béxar by the then governor of Texas, An- 
tonio Cordero, as part of an agreement with William Barr (of Barr and Daven- 
port) under the terms of which Barr was to supply the goods. Apparently the 
usual procedure had involved the accumulation of the supplies at a central ware- 
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Three hundred muskets “de treta,” two hundred and sixty dozen 
hunting knives; two hundred and sixty dozen razors; two hundred and 
sixty dozen pairs of scissors; one hundred and twenty dozen hand 
axes; one hundred and thirty dozen ax heads; two hundred and 
twenty dozen medium-size hoes; two hundred and fifty dozen hand- 
mirrors “wood or metal-backed”; three hundred dozen boxwood 
combs; two hundred pounds of bead necklaces “with sky-blue centers”’; 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds of vermillion; three hundred 
ramrods; two thousand varas of colored wool sashes; three hundred 
and twenty tinned copper or medium-weight iron kettles; seventy 
lacquered, gold-headed canes; one hundred suits “complete with 
trousers, waistcoat, and dress coat of mixed blue and red cloth; fifty 
of the first grade, with braid, and the rest of the second grade, made 
from cheaper cloth and with false braid”; two hundred and twenty 
packets of cascabels “neither very large or very small’; one hundred 
and fifty dress shirts “complete with lace ruffles and stiff fronts”; one 
hundred additional ones of plain taffeta; one hundred and fifty shirts 
of calico or flowered cotton cloth; thirteen hundred varas of second 
or third quality cloth, “mixed blue and red”; one hundred sombreros, 
“with high crown and false braid”; five lengths of taffeta or linen; 
two hundred and forty dozen beltbuckles; two hundred and forty 
dozen flints with lanyards; one hundred metal bells; two thousand 
darning needles; one hundred brass gorgets “not too small and plainly 
gilded”; eight lengths mixed red and blue ribbon; one hundred pipes 
“either clay or wood”; two hundred bronzed white and yellow brace- 
lets; two hundred blankets.’ 


house in San Antonio, then their distribution, at the individual posts, to the 
Indians as they came to trade and/or negotiate at the posts. Evidence that this 
procedure had not proved altogether satisfactory can be had from the changes ad- 
vocated by Antonio Cordero. He advised the erection of two subfactories, one in 
Bayou Pierre “to take care of the trade with the Indians of the Rio Colorado de 
Natchitoches—that is, the Yatasen, Cados, Nadacos, Nadacodochitos, Guichitas, 
Yzcanis, Taboayases, and Aguajes; and the other in Nacogdoches or Trinidad to 
continue the commerce with the Ais, Asnais, Texas, Conchatos, Alvivam6, Pasca- 
bula, Vidaiz, Orcoquisac, Tahuacanas, Quichas, and Tencagues, while the central 
warehouse in this city dealt with the Comanches, Cuchanticas, Carancaguases, 
Cocés and Indios Lipanes. ... ” Antonio Cordero to Bernardo Bonavia, San An- 
tonio de Béxar, April 23, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 188- 
189) . 

7Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, December 13, 1808, 
in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. The agreement continues with a require- 
ment that Barr deposit the listed goods in Nacogdoches “in good condition,” by 
January or February, 1809, with documents showing the original cost and justi- 
fication for any addition. According to Haggard, “The House of Barr and Daven- 
port,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 71-72, other items such as to- 
bacco, gunpowder, sugar, salt, and occasionally rum, were supplied to the Texas 
officers by Barr and Davenport. No price lists or detailed statements of expendi- 
tures have been found by the present writer, though incomplete statements for the 
year 1810 have been found. These would show that between January 1 and No- 
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The judges of the Veracruz Consulado answered the Salcedo 
letter on January 11, 1809, by saying that an interest in the sug- 
gested trade had been immediately expressed by some of the local 
merchants, but that certain further “studies” would have to be 
made before any definite promises could be given. Even before 
this cautious reply had been drafted, however, Salcedo had writ- 
ten to the Veracruz merchant body to make some additional sug- 
gestions. He had, on December 25, reported that he had heard 
that it might be possible to secure some of the articles needed 
from the “ancient firm of Don Guillermo Panton, established 
in Pensacola and, at that moment, under the direction of Don 
Juan Torves.”* Since he understood that the Pensacola agency 
was in frequent receipt of goods of the varieties needed from its 
British sources and since he had been assured that ‘““Torves” would 
be happy to give any aid needed, he felt that the Veracruz mer- 
chants should have the information so that they “with great skill, 
zeal, and wisdom” could use it to their advantage. 

The consular officials, however, saw no reason to bring the 
Pensacola firm into the project. This rejection of Salcedo’s sug- 
gestion came as part of a thorough discussion of the whole scheme 
for the commerce of the Texas area which was forwarded to the 
Commandant General on February 1, 1809.° Bartolomé Garcia 
and Salvador de Alva, two members of the local commercial 
fraternity who apparently already had certain connections with 
the Chihuahua trade, had been commissioned to investigate the 
possibilities of the frontier trade. Their report of January 28, 
1809, was then accepted by the merchant guild officials and for- 


vember 30, 1810, some 3,905 pesos, 6 reales, 4 and 54th granos were spent “in 
gifts and maintenance” for some 3172 Texas Indians. The total included some 705 
pesos, 4 reales spent by the firm of Barr and Davenport in Nacogdoches upon the 
Indians visiting their posts. AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 260, pp. 359-361. 

‘The Prior and Consuls of the Consulado to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, Janu- 
ary 11, 1809, and Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, De- 
cember 25, 1808, in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. The British firm of Panton, 
Leslie, and Company was under the management of John Forbes at that point and 
claimed a Spanish royal grant of monopoly in the vicinity of Pensacola. For a 
brief account of the activities of this firm, see the appropriate entries in Dumas 
Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1938) . 

®The Prior and Consuls of the Consulado to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1809, in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. The objections to the Pensa- 
cola trade were principally based on the contention that it offered, because of its 
British associations and its proximity to the Anglo-American area, too great an 
opportunity for smuggling. 
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warded to Salcedo as evidence of the Consulado’s willingness, and 
even eagerness, to participate in the trade. 

The commissioners reported that “after many exertions 
it had been found that all the articles needed, except for the 
three hundred muskets ‘de treta,’ could be obtained, either locally 
or in Puebla or Mexico.” Furthermore, while it was admitted 
that guns of that type were “unknown to this trading commu- 
nity,” the commissioners had hopes of procuring them from the 
Royal Arsenal. Insofar as price levels were concerned some doubts 
existed. Unless a host of vessels arrived from Spain, the continued 
scarcity of goods would make for many difficulties. If current 
rumors were to be accepted, however, the situation was not at 
all without hope. In fact, the commissioners felt that they could 
predict that within six months the goods needed could be pro- 
cured at more reasonable prices and then sent by sea from Vera- 
cruz to the mouth of the Trinity River or to some other place 
“closer to the Presidio of San Antonio de Béjar.” Thus the Texas 
governor would be able to be in possession of his needed supplies 
by the coming months of July or August, 1809.’° 

There were, however, various questions which had to be an- 
swered before definite arrangements could be made. For example, 
was the contract to be for just one year, or was it to be for a 
longer time? If it was meant to cover periods of fifteen or twenty 
years, “or for whatever number of years the Commandant might 
suggest,” the merchants involved could have the articles made in 
Europe to the exact specifications desired. That question, how- 
ever, was not so immediately important and vital to the trade of 
that year as were the seven questions they then asked concerning 
the listed articles. In the first place, they said, “would it be pos- 
sible to substitute Barcelonese or Spanish muskets for the French 
‘fusiles de treta’ stipulated?” Second, ““what gauge ‘heavy brass 
wire’ was required?” Third, “what width woolen bands or sashes 
was needed and what colors were desired?” Fourth, “which 
kettles were preferred, those of iron or those of copper, and of 
what capacity and of what grade?” Fifth, “should the cloth for 
the one hundred suits and for the order of thirteen hundred varas 
be of second or of third grade, and could it be of English or 
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Barcelonese manufacture or be an ordinary French Lemburg, 
about a vara in width?” Sixth, “could the blankets be of local 
manufacture or did they have to be of European origin? Also, 
what size blankets was needed?”’ Seventh, ‘‘were the goods on the 
list needed for one year or two?’’!? 

It was also pointed out that, insofar as that year’s supplies were 
concerned, the government would have to be content with locally- 
produced goods or ‘those to be found in Havana or in the other 
cities of our nearby possessions,” since European goods of the 
required variety were not to be had on such short notice. Fur- 
thermore, the only “treaty muskets” which could be supplied at 
that time would be rejects from the Royal Arsenal which had 
been ‘‘cleaned and superficially repaired.” With additional time, 
all of the articles needed, and especially those of wool or metal 
(including the muskets) , could be perfectly reproduced in Span- 
ish or Catalan factories. In fact, they would not only be perfect 
copies of French or English originals, they would also be of better 
materials and would cost less.’ 

The commissioners then pointed out what they considered to 
be the steps which would have to be taken before maritime 
traffic between Veracruz and the Texas coast could be opened. 
And they contended that trade between the two areas would not 
prosper unless the goods could be sent by water. Authority al- 
ready existed, they said, by the terms of the royal order of Sep- 
tember 28, 1805, by which the Commandant had been com- 
manded to open a port at the mouth of the Trinity River.** In 
their turn, to handle such trade as that envisaged by the frontier 
officials, the interested merchants of Veracruz should pool their 
funds (and the commissioners estimated that minimum capital 
resources of one hundred thousand pesos should be obtained) , 
and should make every effort possible to see that Texas was sup- 
plied with the goods currently needed. The Commandant Gen- 


ibid. 

12Ibid. The commissioners added that if the goods mentioned could be produced 
in Spanish factories it would mean not only that national industries would be thus 
promoted, but it would also mean that a great mass of trade, heretofore in foreign 
hands, would pass to Spanish merchants. 

18Issued, according to the commissioners, to allow emigrants from Louisiana to 
locate there, “though they had not received news of a single family establishing 
itself there.” Ibid. 
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eral, at the same time, should send persons “of the utmost confi- 
dence” to open the port mentioned and to pick out the proper 
sites for the location of the factories. Certain agreements were, 
they felt, necessary insofar as the factories themselves were con- 
cerned. Could it be agreed that the factors were to be thought of 
as associated with the troops, with the protection of their persons 
and property undertaken by the military? Could it also be agreed 
that when new posts were established some consideration would 
be given to trade possibilities when sites were being picked? 

Did the Commandant General believe that the sum mentioned 
would be sufficiently large to start with? Would he be able to 
furnish the troops that would be needed to ward off Indian at- 
tacks, to keep lines of communication open, and to escort the 
pack trains carrying the goods to and from the interior? Could 
garrisoning units “fully capable of contending with any onslaught 
of enemy Indians’ be detailed for the embarcation and debarka- 
tion points? Finally, did the Commandant General understand 
that the merchants intended to ask the King for an exc! isive ten 
year contract for the province’s trade by way of the Trinity 
River?"* 

Before the Consulado’s messages of January 28 and February 1 
could have been received by the Commandant General he was 
busy answering the Consulado’s brief message of January 11. Ap- 
parently still unaware of the golden-hued dreams of the Con- 
sulado’s commissioners, the Commandant General seemed to 
feel a continued need for attracting the merchants’ attentions. 
On February 14 he wrote to announce that, “in accordance with 
the most recent decisions of the Suprema Junta Central de Espana 
é Indias, just communicated to him,” he could propose that the 
trade of all the Provincias Internas, and not just that of Texas 
alone, be thrown open to the Consulado. “Would it be possible 
for the Consulado to commission an experienced and capable 
person to appear in Chihuahua so that discussions upon the mer- 
cantile opportunities could be begun and plans for the future 
prosperity of the Provincias Internas be made?” In its turn, the 
Consulado, on March 22, answered. Two days before that, it said, 
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the general project suggested in Salcedo’s most recent letter, and 
that every effort was being made to find a person skilled enough 
and experienced enough to act in the capacity indicated, to de- 
termine the complete mercantile needs of the general area.’° 

With the arrival of the Consulado’s earlier and more concrete 
proposals Salcedo had apparently almost given up hope of imme- 
diate action on the merchants’ part. Because of the “‘scarcity of 
and threat of absolute exhaustion of” the supply of Indian gifts, 
Salcedo felt forced to discover other sources of supply while 
the discussions continued. Although he might, with the exercise 
of the strictest economy, be able to provide for that year’s needs 
without having to see the Indians leave ‘‘our posts without their 
accustomed gifts,’ he would seek to find additional supplies. 
“Could the Consulado establish the correctness of a report he 
had received, that it would be possible to get the guns and other 
such articles in the ‘Port’ of Jamaica when the convoys from 
Europe arrived in the months of April, May, September, and 
October?’’*® 

While Salcedo was favorably impressed by the general pro- 
posals and seemed willing to approve of them he said that every- 
thing depended upon the “discovery of and the permanent des- 
ignation of” ports on the Texas coast. He was, therefore, at that 
moment writing to the commandant of the Veracruz Naval 
Station, asking that an expert pilot be immediately sent on a 
voyage of reconnaissance to the Bay of San Bernardo and port 
of Matagorda." He was taking that step because the mouth of 


15Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, February 14, 1809, 
and Prior and Consuls of the Consulado to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, March 22, 
1809, in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 


16Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, February 28, 1809, 
in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 

17]bid. On that same day, February 28, Salcedo wrote to the commandant of the 
Veracruz Naval Station. He asked that a pilot “of great skill and intelligence” be 
sent in a small ship to the coast of Texas to make the “most detailed reconnaissance 
possible of the entrance, depth, and state of the Bay of San Bernardo and Port 
of Matagorda, at the point where the Rivers of Guadalupe and San Antonio empty 
themselves into the sea.” If the naval commander would notify him as to when 
the ship would be beginning its voyages, he would order the governor of Texas to 
send an officer and a body of soldiers to Matagorda to give whatever aid possible 
to the project. Nemesio Salcedo to the Sefor Comandante del Apostadero de Ma- 
rina de la Plaza de Veracruz, Chihuahua, February 28, 1809, in AGN, Provincias 
Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 174). On March 24, Salcedo’s letter was answered by 
Pedro Saénz de la Guardia, with a promise of action “as soon as possible.” He said 
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the Trinity River, according to his information, was at too re- 
mote a place to “promote the commerce and population” of the 
province. He still thought it advisable that the Consulado name 
representatives who would go to the Texas area and personally 
study the situation. The Consulado’s answer, on April 22, was 
short, with its principal statement that of the ‘“‘continued hope” 
for the arrival in Veracruz of the detailed information upon 
individual items of the Indian trade which had been requested 
earlier. This information was needed for a clearer understanding 
of the immediate problems of Indian gifts as well as for the larger 
project for the opening of trade with the provinces.** 

It was not until May 8 that the Commandant General for- 
warded the desired information to the Veracruz merchant guild. 
Copies of two other messages dealing with the projected trade 
were also included.*® Antonio Cordero, only recently replaced 
as the governor of Texas, and still on the scene as a military 
official, answered the specific points which had been raised about 
the trade items. He did not oppose changing some of the specifi- 
cations and agreed that it was entirely possible to substitute other 
articles for those listed without “causing prejudice to the quid 
pro quo.” But, he said, that the matter of the goods the Indian 
traded for was something else again. For when the Indians were 
exchanging their furs they should get, in return, articles as good 
as or better than the ones supplied by the non-Spanish traders 
“so that they would have no reason to prefer [the foreigner’s 
products] ... .” To the Consulado’s question as to the possibility 
of substituting Spanish for French muskets, Cordero stated that 
while such a substitution was possible it was not desirable because 


that no ship was available at the time, however, and an accompanying memoran- 
dum upon Spanish naval forces assigned to his command showed that of the seven 
brigs, schooners, pilot’s boats, and such carried on his roster, one was careened in 
Havana, one had been captured by the British, two had been reassigned, one had 
been destroyed, one was in Spain, the other was in Tabasco, and not a single one 
was present in Veracruz. Pedro Saénz de la Guardia to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, 
March 24, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 175-176). 

18Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, February 28, 1809, 
and the Prior and Consuls of the Consulado to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, April 
22, 1809, in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 

19Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, May 8, 1809; 
Antonio Cordero to Nemesio Salcedo, San Antonio de Béxar, April 4, 1809; Manuel 
de Salcedo to Antonio Cordero, San Antonio de Béxar, April 2, 1809, in AGN, 
Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 
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the Indians were accustomed to the French guns and would be 
opposed to any change. The remaining questions were quickly 
answered: the “heavy brass wire” should be fifteen-hundredths 
of an inch thick; the woolen sashes should be of various widths 
and should be red, yellow, and blue in color, with a greater 
number of red ones; cast iron kettles, rather than the copper ones 
which were not liked, should be sent and, while more large than 
small ones were needed, a variety of sizes should be furnished; 
Lemburgs were preferred to either English or Barcelonese cloths, 
and the second and third grade Spanish fabrics should be used 
only for the ready-made suits; locally-produced blankets could be 
used, though the Indian generally preferred the European ones; 
and insofar as the exact number of articles needed each year, the 
Consulado could determine that itself since the list sent to it 
was intended to cover the needs of a two year period.*° He made 
no reference to the possibility of getting the immediately-needed 
items from Panton, Leslie, and Company, quite possibly because 
the new Texas governor, Manuel de Salcedo, had covered that 
point sufficiently in an accompanying letter. Apparently nego- 
tiations were still going on through “Don Samuel Dabinport,” 
described by the younger Salcedo as ‘“‘an agent of the leading 
commercial house of that place ... that of Panton ... .” The 
‘Texas governor, however, saw no reason to deal through an agent 
when the whole matter could be handled by the governor of 
Pensacola for the Provincias Internas officials and the agent’s 
commission saved.** 

Manuel de Salcedo added that, even in his short time in Texas, 
he had learned that the Indian had various sources of supply. 
Therefore, ‘‘since the Indian nations are getting gifts from the 
English in Canada and the Americans in the States at the same 
time that they are receiving ours ... I judge that we should dis- 


20Antonio Cordero to Nemesio Salcedo, San Antonio de Béxar, April 4, 1809, in 
AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 

21Manuel de Salcedo to Antonio Cordero, San Antonio de Béxar, April 2, 1809, 
in ibid. Davenport had, according to Manuel de Salcedo, made the suggestion for 
opening trade between Pensacola and Texas. Tied to that proposal, however, had 
been a request for an advance of 15,000 pesos to finance the project; an advance 
made necessary, according to Davenport, by his inability to sell his two-year ac- 
cumulation of furs and his consequent lack of credit with Panton, Leslie, and 
Company. Haggard, “The House of Barr and Davenport,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLIX, 77. 
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cover ways of providing our friendly tribes with ... [articles| 
at least as good, if not better, than they give them.” Above all, 
he said, they must be supplied with guns, powder, and lead, so 
that they could hunt and support themselves.** 

The main idea, however, was simply to keep the Indians 
friendly, so that the Texas area could be defended. The activities 
of Dr. Sibley, the United States Indian agent in Natchitoches, 
were feared, as were those of the less-official agents in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and elsewhere along in the bordering re- 
gions. While doubts were felt as to the beneficial effects of Span- 
ish traders living in close proximity to the Indians, it was also 
recognized that the defensive needs of the area demanded the 
establishment of a main trading post in San Antonio, with at 
least two branches, and with all three factories actively courting 
the friendship of the Indians. Linked to this project was the 
plan for obtaining maritime connections with the Mexican area. 
This was of such great importance, said Simon de Herrera, who 
had had many years of duty in the frontier area, that “One cannot 
fail to suggest that the continued maintenance and future growth 
which this Province should have demand that the port of Mata- 
gorda be opened and put into use ... so that the importation 
of foodstuffs, munitions, and other military supplies, in addition 
to the general articles of trade, may be aided, and the fruits 
which this fertile Province should produce could then be en- 
couraged.””** 

Nevertheless, by May 27, 1809, the decision was made to post- 
pone indefinitely, if not to ban permanently, the projected open- 
ing of the Texas ports and the purchase of supplies in Veracruz. 
Perhaps the Veracruz terms for those purchases had been too 
stiff, and the Veracruz rate of performance too slow. The failure 
of the Consulado to send representatives to Chihuahua and Texas 


*2Manuel de Salcedo to Antonio Cordero, San Antonio de Béxar, April 2, 1809, 
in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. Somewhat curiously he added: “And perhaps 
by this means the day will come when they will have lost the use of the arrow.” 

23Nemesio Salcedo to Simon de Herrera, Chihuahua, March 24, 1809; Simén de 
Herrera to Bernardo Bonavia, San Antonio de Béxar, April 25, 1809, in AGN, 
Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 180-182, 230-231). For later expressions of 
similar sentiments, see Bernardo Bonavia to the Viceroy, San Fernando de Béxar, 
January 24, 1810, AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 239); Miguel Ramos 
de Arizpe. Report ... Translation, Annotation, and Introduction by Nettie Lee 
Benson (Austin, 1950), 40-44. 
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for firsthand information and on-the-spot conferences was alleged 
by Salcedo to have contributed heavily to his decision. It is also 
possible, however, that he knew by May 27 that he could once 
again buy the supplies desired from United States sources since 
the Embargo had been partially lifted.** 

The Consulado took its defeat philosophically enough and 
announced, in its letter to the Commandant General, that even 
before his letter of May 27 had arrived a June 15 meeting of its 
Junta de Gobierno, or governing council, had decided that the 
merchants of Veracruz would be unable to supply the needed 
goods because of the “deplorable state of Spanish industry.” 
Then, “afterwards,” the Consulado said, the Commandant Gen- 
eral’s letter arrived. Perhaps at “some more favorable time this 
body could accomplish such an interesting mission.”** The “favor- 
able time,” however, that of the months between the middle of 
November, 1808, and the latter part of May, 1809, when the 
Jeffersonian Embargo had been in effect, had passed. Occasional 
letters might be written, speeches be made, but the hoped-for 
economic ties between Texas and Veracruz remained, at least for 
the moment, “hoped-for” rather than real. 


24Nemesio Salcedo to the Consulado of Veracruz, Chihuahua, May 27, 1809, in 
AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. Accompanying this was a letter from José Felix 
Trespalacios to Nemesio Salcedo, Chihuahua, May 20, 1809. Trespalacios, related 
to Bartolomé Garcia by both blood and commercial ties, had written to the 
Commandant General to predict long delays before a Veracruz-Texas trade could be 
opened, and his letter at least gave Salcedo an immediate reason for withdrawing 
his suggestion to the Consulado. Insofar as Salcedo’s possible knowledge of the 
partial lifting of the Embargo is concerned, see Bernardo Bonavia to Nemesio 
Salcedo, San Antonio de Béxar, May 17, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 
201 (BLT, 192). He had, Bonavia said, received “certain news” from the post of 
Nacogdoches that the United States had “raised its embargo for all the nations 
saving only England and France.” Salcedo, however, gave no hint of his knowl- 
edge of the above news, if he possessed such knowledge, and, for the matter, did 
not send Bonavia a receipt for the “five packages” which Bonavia had sent, along 
with his “noticia cierta,” until June 12, 1809. Nemesio Salcedo to Bernardo Bona- 
via, Chihuahua, June 12, 1809, in AGN, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201 (BLT, 194). 

25Prior and Consuls of the Consulado to Nemesio Salcedo, Veracruz, June 27, 
1809, in AGN, Consulado, Vol. 193, No. 6. 
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Anson Jones: Master of Barrington 


An Address at the Dedication of the Anson Jones House, March 2, 1956 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 


EGINNING about 1820, Texas became a powerful magnet, at- 

tracting all sorts and conditions of men from the United 

States and abroad. It was a land of beginning again, a place 

where men could attain status denied them elsewhere. In fifteen 

years these men transformed this neglected Mexican frontier into 

a sovereign republic, and ten years later they merged it with the 

United States. And as they enhanced the status of their region, 
the men themselves grew in stature and capacities. 

Such a man was Anson Jones, who built this house while he 
was president of the Republic of Texas. In 1833 when he drifted 
into Texas to practice medicine, he had no desire for a political 
career; indeed, he had no interest in politics. But circumstances 
made him an actor in a momentous drama as the Republic of 
Texas was being born, and until the end of the Republic he was 
a public figure of stellar importance, performing services few 
other Texans were competent to undertake. 

As modest, reticent Doctor Jones became successively a private 
in the Texas Army, congressman, minister to the United States, 
senator, secretary of state, and president, he became convinced 
that “the destiny of Texas was interwoven with my own, that they 
were indissoluble, and that the one depended materially upon the 
other.”” No other man was so continuous a factor in the foreign 
relations of the Republic and none played so crucial a part in 
bringing Texas into the United States. He was given the title 
of “Architect of Annexation.” 

Anson Jones was born at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, on 
January 20, 1798, the thirteenth child of Solomon Jones, a farmer 
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and tanner, and Sarah Strong Jones, a descendant of the Crom- 
wells of England. Because his older sisters insisted upon it rather 
than because he wanted to, he became a physician. In New 
England he was unsuccessful in the practice of both medicine and 
business; then he tried medical practice and school teaching in 
Philadelphia with little better financial returns until 1824, when 
he went to Venezuela for two years. 

Returning with enough money to pay his debts and complete 
his education at the new Jefferson Medical College, he re-entered 
practice and became an active and prominent Mason and Odd 
Fellow. Discouraged over his professional and financial prospects, 
he moved to New Orleans in 1832 to become a commission mer- 
chant. In a single year there he lived through cholera and yellow 
fever epidemics, saw his business fail, and became convinced that 
success would never be his. 

Despondent and discouraged, he accepted an invitation from 
Jeremiah Brown, later of the Texas Navy, to come to ‘Texas and 
“take a look at the country.’ He came without enthusiasm and 
was unimpressed with what he saw and heard in Texas until John 
A. Wharton and other Brazorians urged him to remain and “‘give 
the place a fair trial.” The trial was immediately successful: Texas 
gained a needed physician and Dr. Jones, for the first time in his 
life, enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. 

Anson Jones was thirty-five years old when he discovered Texas 
and found himself. At last he felt that he was an integral part of 
a community. He earned professional and economic status and 
security. He resolved to let nothing divert him from medicine 
and the acquisition of lands that would make him a wealthy man. 
Lands he did acquire, but it was not easy for even a country 
doctor to avoid the bitter political arguments about the future 
of Texas that were agitating his patients and friends. For two 
years he observed silently the increasing tension between the 
Texans and Mexico; he attended the sick and employed his 
surplus energy in helping organize the first Masonic lodge in 
‘Texas in 1835 and serving as its first Master. 

By 1835 no Texan could avoid politics. Dr. Jones, convinced 
that there could be no peace with Mexico, signed a call for the 
Consultation of 1835, which created the provisional government 
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of revolutionary Texas. Next he advocated calling the Convention 
which declared independence on March 2g, 1836, and created the 
Republic of Texas. He had done nothing to bring on the crisis, 
but when it came he did his duty as a citizen by enlisting in the 
Texas Army as a private. At San Jacinto he put into his saddle 
bag, beside the charter of his Masonic lodge, a Mexican general’s 
journal that he found on the field. Private Jones served as regi- 
mental surgeon, judge advocate, and apothecary general of the 
‘Texas Army before he returned to Brazoria as a physician. 

The First Congress of the Republic of Texas met at near-by 
Columbia, and Dr. Jones studied its deliberations critically. By 
1837 he was so concerned over governmental policies that he was 
elected a congressman. In the House of Representatives he was 
chairman of the important committees on foreign relations, ways 
and means, and privileges and elections. He advocated public 
education, endowment for a university, regulation of medical 
practice, and other needed legislation; but his most spectacular 
act was a demand that the Republic of Texas inform the United 
States that she no longer was seeking annexation. The United 
States had rejected the Texan offer to join the Union, but Euro- 
pean powers did not fully understand this and they were reluctant 
to recognize the new republic if it was soon to become a state. 
Jones knew that if Texas could not enter the Union, she would 
need friends abroad; and that if England and France became in- 
terested in Texas, the United States would be more eager for 
annexation. 

Congressman Jones planned to quit politics at the end of a 
single term, marry, and become once more a Brazoria physician; 
but President Sam Houston sent him to Washington, authorized 
to say that Texas was no longer seeking admission to the Union. 
This Minister Jones did on October 12, 1838. It hastened recog- 
nition and trade agreements with France and England, which in 
turn made officials in the United States wonder if the Republic 
of ‘Texas might become a satellite of a European power. 

Minister Jones returned to Texas in 1839 to serve two years in 
the Texas Senate. He was a vigorous critic of President Mirabeau 
B. Lamar’s fiscal policies and his Santa Fe Expedition, but as 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations, he approved 
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Lamar’s efforts to treat directly with Mexico for recognition of 
Texan independence. 

Senator Jones married Mary McCrory at Austin on May 17, 
1840, and returned to his medical practice; he declined candidacy 
for the vice-presidency in 1841. Sam Houston was elected presi- 
dent once more, and Dr. Jones became secretary of state. 

Secretary Jones managed the foreign relations of the Republic 
through unprecedented crises from 1841, when he entered the 
cabinet, until 1846, when as president of Texas, he completed the 
last formality of annexation. He and President Houston agreed 
on policies and Jones implemented them with skill. The policies 
were essentially those Jones had been advocating since 1837 as 
congressman, as minister at Washington, and as senator. His 
object was to get a firm offer of annexation from the United 
States, or to get from Mexico an acknowledgment of Texan inde- 
pendence and establish strong ties with England and France. The 
Republic of Texas existed precariously without either of these. 
Secretary Jones hoped to get both alternatives simultaneously. 
Then, he hoped, the Texans would calmly weigh them and accept 
the one they believed best for the future of Texas. 

Annexation had been a dead issue in the United States since 
1837, when President Martin Van Buren refused to consider it, 
then or later. In Texas, President Lamar (1838-1841) also de- 
clared against annexation and sought peace with Mexico by direct 
negotiation. That failed, and soon after Jones became secretary 
of state Mexico sent expeditions into Texas, held San Antonio for 
a time, and threatened to overrun Texas. This greatly compli- 
cated Texan diplomacy not only in Washington but in Paris and 
London. 

Annexation prospects were better after John Tyler became 
President of the United States and Sam Houston began his second 
term in Texas with Anson Jones his secretary of state in 1841. Two 
years later, the United States offered to negotiate an annexation 
treaty with Texas. Secretary Jones was delighted at the interest, 
but he wanted evidence that the United States Senate would ratify 
such a treaty before committing Texas to negotiate. The impatient 
Texan Congress ordered immediate action. This treaty would have 
dissolved the Republic of Texas and added its lands to the United 
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States as territory later to be divided into states. As Jones had 
anticipated, the senators at Washington rejected it (16 to 35) on 
the eve of the presidential campaign of 1844. The future of ‘Texas 
was a major issue in the United States, and James K. Polk, an 
annexationist, was elected President over Henry Clay, who op- 
posed immediate annexation. 

In the presidential election in Texas of that year, annexation 
was not an issue. Secretary Jones, the successful candidate, made 
no campaign speeches; his opponent, General Edward Burleson, 
discussed other issues. When President Jones was inaugurated on 
December 9, 1844, he recommended legislation that would be 
needed whether Texas remained independent or became a state 
in the Union; about annexation he said nothing. Into his cabinet 
he brought Ashbel Smith and Ebenezer Allen, neither of whom 
was an avowed annexationist; W. B. Ochiltree, who favored it; 
and William G. Cooke, who “did not trouble his head about the 
matter.” 

After Polk’s election but before his inauguration, President 
Tyler induced Congress to offer Texas annexation by joint reso- 
lution, instead of by treaty. The Texan Congress indicated it 
would accept the invitation even before United States Congress- 
men voted to extend it. The Texan president continued his silence. 
Unofficial news of passage of the joint resolution reached Texas on 
March 20; official news came nine days later. In that nine-day 
interval, diplomats of England and France promised President 
Jones they would obtain from Mexico recognition of Texas inde- 
pendence, if President Jones would delay action on the United 
States offer for ninety days. 

While President Jones postponed consideration of annexation, 
delayed assembling congress, delayed calling a convention—and 
hoped the Texans would consider calmly the alternatives he was 
about to get for them—a sort of frenzy seized the populace. Rumor 
had it that Jones had been “bought with British gold,” that Texas 
was to become a British protectorate. Effigies of the president 
were burned and some Texans wanted to remove him forcibly 
from office. He managed to remain silent until he had in his hand 
the treaty signed by Mexican officials, acknowledging Texan in- 
dependence. 
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On June 4, 1845, President Jones presented to the citizens of 
Texas ‘‘the alternatives of peace with the world and Independ- 
ence, or annexation and its contingencies.” It was the culmination 
of the policy he had pursued with patience and skill for eight 
long years, and it was a diplomatic achievement of first rank. 
That is clear a century later; but it was not clear to many Texans 
in 1845. 

The Texan Senate promptly and unanimously rejected the 
Mexican treaty; then both Houses unanimously approved annexa- 
tion and considered censuring President Jones for negotiating 
with Mexico. In July the convention approved annexation, 
drafted a state constitution, and debated deposing President 
Jones. He retained his office, however, until February 19, 1846, 
when he declared ‘“‘the Republic of Texas is no more,” lowered its 
flag, and watched J. Pinckney Henderson inaugurated as first 
governor of the new state. 

President Jones once more became Doctor Jones. His Barring- 
ton plantation was a prosperous one and there he lived, in the 
house he built while he was president, surrounded by his grow- 
ing family and crops and books, until 1857. He lived the life of 
a country gentleman, read widely, took an interest in science 
and invention, traveled occasionally to New York and Phila- 
delphia, and renewed his interest in fraternalism and the Epis- 
copal Church; but he was not happy in retirement. He had 
wanted to represent Texas in the United States Senate immedi- 
ately after annexation, but Houston and Thomas J. Rusk were 
sent to Washington. Out of touch with current affairs, he restudied 
his role in Texas history and edited his Memoranda and Official 
Correspondence Relating to the Republic of Texas (published in 
New York after his death) . His hope of going to the senate revived 
briefly in 1857, but he was not chosen. That was the end. He took 
his own life at Houston on January 9, 1858, in the building 
that had been the capitol of the Republic when he first entered 
public life. 

His wife, Mary Smith Jones, a woman of strong character and 
superior qualities, survived him half a century, until December 
31, 1907. In 1891, this widow of the last president of the Republic 
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of Texas became the first president of the Daughters of the Re- 
public of ‘Texas. 

Of Doctor Jones, Ashbel Smith, a close medical and political 
associate for twenty years, said: “He took no one sided views; he 
was never misled by seeing only the benefits or only the disad- 
vantages of any measure ... [he] struck a just balance between 
them.” It was this quality that made him a statesman; and it was 
this quality that caused his contemporaries to misunderstand him 
during the annexation crisis. Texans wanted action and at once; 
their president wanted to lay before them all the facets of the 
alternatives—and he expected them to contemplate “the present 
effects and future consequences” of their choice as calmly as 
he had. 

Not until the Republic had been dead a hundred years did 
Texans begin to regard their last president with that calm and 
just reasonableness that he applied to the problems of statecraft. 

Today we dedicate this house that he built and loved to his 
memory, and to his spirit of calm and just reasonableness which, 
whatever the cost to him, brought Texas safely into the Union as 
the twenty-eighth star 110 years ago. 
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Che Report of the Expedition of 
Major Robert 8. Neighbors to El Paso in 1849 


Edited by KENNETH F. NEIGHBOURS 


OLLOWING the acquisition of the Mexican Cession at the end 

of the Mexican War in 1848, the government of the United 

States recognized the necessity of connecting the Pacific 

Coast with the settled regions of the nation. The discovery of gold 

at Sutter's Mill in California aroused the interest of the public. 

‘Texas newspapers of the time are filled with accounts of proposed 

routes to California. From most of the states in the Mississippi 

Valley overland routes were proposed, as well as routes by sea and 
across various countries of Central America. 

Early in 1849 Major General William J. Worth, commanding 
the Eighth Military Department with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, sent two reconnaissance parties to ascertain the practica- 
bility of a wagon route to El Paso, with the object of establishing 
a permanent military road from the Gulf Coast to California. 
One group led by Lieutenant W. H. C. Whiting from San An- 
tonio marked the more southerly trail that became known as the 
lower route, while the other group led by Major Robert S. Neigh- 
bors from Austin established the upper route. Both routes are fol- 
lowed closely by modern highways. General Worth died of cholera 
shortly before Major Neighbors arrived back in San Antonio, and 
the Neighbors’ report was made to Brigadier General William S. 
Harney, who succeeded temporarily to the command of the Eighth 
Military Department. Major Neighbors’ report is given below.? 


UNeighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849 (MS., Records of the War Department, 
Letters Received 33/2—1849, National Archives, Washington, D. C.) 

For additional information on the Neighbors expedition, see John Salmon Ford, 
Memoirs (transcript, 7 vols.; Archives, University of Texas Library), III, sosff.; 
Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 562), Document No. 
64; William C. Binkley, The Expanionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berke- 
ley, 1925); C. L. Greenwood, “Opening Routes to El Paso, 1849,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, 262-274; A. B. Bender, “Opening Routes across 
West Texas, 1848-1856,” ibid., XXXVII, 116-135; Kenneth F. Neighbours, “The 
Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El Paso in 1849,” ibid., LVIII, 36-59. 
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aise San Antonio 4 June 1849 


I have the honor to report, that in obedience to an Order from 
Major General J. Worth bearing date 26 February 1849. I organ- 
ized a party consisting of John Harry, a Delaware, Joe Ellis and 
Tom Coshattee, Shawnees, Patrick Goin, a Choctaw, and piaced 
them under the control of Jim Shaw, my interpreter, on the 18 
March, I was in a state of readiness to enter upon the active dis- 
charge of the duty assigned to examine the country between the 
Pecos and El Paso del Norte, and ascertain whether a practicable 
route could be found for passing troops. 

From representations made to Jim Shaw, he was unwilling 
to proceed without being strengthened by the addition of citi- 
zens:—from entertained fears of hostilities on the part of the Wild 
Indians. I thought proper to act upon the suggestions and added 
Mr. D. C. Sullivan and Mr. A. D. Neal to my party. Dr. John S. 
Ford of Austin volunteered to accompany me. The arrival of 
Mo-po-cho-co-pe, and Buffaloe Hump Comanche chiefs, delayed 
my departure—Learning that the latter chief was well acquainted 
with the country I designed exploring I deemed his services of 
great importance and secured them. On the g3rd I moved from 
the North Bosque, and arrived at the Comanche Camp on the 
27th Having explained the object of the expedition to the chiefs 
and principal men—satisfied them of the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment not to interfere with them or infringe their rights:— and 
allowed Buffaloe Hump a sufficient period of time to arrange his 
affairs tor leaving. I resumed my march and on the gnd April, 
made Shanacos camp on the Colorado—I advised the chiefs of this 
band of the ends the Government had in view in sending me out— 
In reply they stated that they had recently visited the post at 
Fredericksburg, where they had a talk with Major Gates, who 
informed them of the contemplated opening of a road over their 
hunting grounds—that settlements were to be made on the Concho 
and other points, that a rail road would in a short while be con- 
structed from the coast of Texas to Chihuahua. The jealousy 
with which the Comanches watch every movement affecting their 
claim to the territory they occupy is well known. The consequence 
was an opposition to the proposed expedition, full of asperity 
and bitterness of feeling, they declared their determination to 
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oppose by force, the making of settlements above the present line 
of posts; unless they were previously paid a just compensation 
for their lands. These declarations and other arguments, induced 
Buffaloe Hump to disregard his promises, surrender back part of 
the pay received and abandon the trip altogether. This unlooked 
for turn of affairs, detained me in the Indian camp three days, 
In the interim I succeeded in overcoming the repugnance and 
opposition of the Comanches so far as to procure their consent, 
to allow one of their young men to pilot me, Though I exhausted 
every art of persuasion, and succeeded more by appealing to their 
cupidity than otherwise. At noon on the 5th April I set forward 
accompanied by Guadaloupe, a Captain of one of the bands, as 
guide— Striking and following Brady’s creek. Mr. Neal was sep- 
arated from the party by pursuing a deer and was not able to 
rejoin, having remained in camp nearly all day of the 6th to 
enable him to overtake me. I moved in the evening pursuing a 
West course, up Brady’s Creek—made Snake Spring one of its 
head branches on the 7th and the South Cincho [sic] or Kickapoo 
Creek on the 8th. Thence striking out West for the head of the 
main Cincho—crossing six of its tributaries, and reaching its head 
springs on the 12th. 

The country from Brady’s Creek to the head of the Cincho has 
an abundant supply of water timber and grass. The surface gently 
indulating. with little rock and no inequalities to impede the 
progress of Waggons, continuing to move West I crossed the 
divide and arrived on the banks of the Pecos. on the morning of 
the 17th having in the mean time remained three days in Camp.— 
The divide ascends gradually and almost imperceptably from 
both sides. The elevation is not apparent until the summit of 
the principal ridge is attained. The soil is a white hard sand, 
intermixed with pebbles and well suited for a road. I ascended 
the Pecos 28 miles passed and bore off from it at S 45 W—at 48 
miles I made the Toyah river, which rises in the Pahcut mountain 
and runs N 15 E towards the Pecos from this point following the 
courses indicated upon the accompanying map, over level smooth 
valleys, which would offer no obstruction to the passing of 
wheeled carriages. 

I made the Carriso pass on the 24 April which has a plentiful 
supply of Water, but is rocky rough and rugged, and considerable 
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distance from any other water on either side. From the Colo 
Aquila pass to El Pasco, a distance of near 100 miles along the 
valley of the Rio Grande there are numerous gullies, ravines, and 
sand hills—The looseness of the sandy soil, its miry nature, when 
wet added to the considerations already mentioned, induced me 
to abandon this route as unsafe for transportation and imprac- 
ticable. On the 29th April I reached the Presidio San Eliazano 
and encamped there for the convenience of procuring supplies— 
I visited El Paso on the gnd May, ascertained there was a well 
watered road traversing the country from that place to the Pecos: 
formerly used for the transportation of Mexican troops, and was 
referred for further particulars to persons who had served in the 
Army of Mexico. 

Returning to San Eliazano I entered into a contract with Senor 
Zambrano to conduct my party to the Pecos.—Having completed 
my arrangement I left San Eliazano. On the evening of the 6th, 
moving in a direction to intersect the old military road, which was 
effected early the following morning I halted at the [Hueco] 
Tanks, 8 leagues from El Pasco—this is an old camping ground 
of the Mexicans and Indians. The largest tank—situated in a cave 
contains an immense quantity of pure cold water, probably 50,000 
gallons. Wood is found sufficient to answer culinary and other 
purposes. The soil to El Paso is sandy but good for a road, from 
this point to the Sierra Guadaloupe, the road passed over a high 
rolling country—soil sandy, white, hard and firm with pebbles 
upon the surface. There is very little wood at the Ojo-del-Alamo 
and the Ojo-del-Cuerpo, at all the other watering places there is 
no scarcity. Grass is tolerably good. From the Sierra Guadaloupe 
to the Pecos, the country is hilly, but presents no difficulty to the 
construction of a first railroad.—This mountain affords large pine, 
savan and other trees, the surrounding valley affords nutritious 
grass and much water. There are but two places from El Paso to 
the Pecos requiring labor to render the road passable for wagons— 
At the pass of the [Hueco] it will be necessary to remove some 
stones, and in passing the spurrs of the Sierra Guadaloupe some 
levelling will be required, though this can be avoided by passing 
but a few miles further down the valley of the salt plain—The 
valley of the Pecos has a soil similar to that already mentioned, 
without a single impediment to the procurement of a good road. 
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There are no trees upon the river, the growth is principally 
brush wood and small mesquite, at some points wood will be 
scarce. The crossing of the Pecos has been used for many years 
by the Indians. The banks are low, bottom firm and hard, and 
the water more shallow than at any point touched by the road, 
yet the depth is too great for fording, and a good ferryboat will 
be requisite. 

On the Eastern bank there are more hills and large lakes:—and 
all great bends are on that side—therefore I consider the Western 
bank preferable, in this I was confirmed from the fact that an 
old trail much used by the Mexicans and Indians passed down 
that side. 

On the 18th I camped all night with Captain Duval’s Com- 
pany of Californians:—he hired Mr. Johnson, who was returning 
with my party to San Antonio, to guide him to El Paso, on the 
23rd I fell in with a citizen train of 45 Wagons commanded by 
Captain Tong, of Seguin, who engaged John Harry as a guide. 

On the 24th I moved with Captain Murchison of Langrange 
[sic], in the command of 40 men and a small train. 

On the 27th, I met Captain Smith’s Company from Houston. 
on the ggth I found the P. F. Smith association, and a company of 
Tennesseeans, encamped 15 miles below the old San Saba fort, 
they took Mr. D. C. Sullivan into pay as guide. The emigrant 
road diverges from the proper course at the Green Mounds, 
crosses the head of Lipan Camp creek, Good Spring Creek, and 
the boiling fork, strikes the head of the San Saba, follows the 
valley, crosses over to the Llano and thence to Fredericksburgh. 
I determined to follow and examine this route, and found it 
broken and rocky in places, and not well watered in summer, 
besides been too far south— I made Fredericksburgh on the 31st 
May and San Antonio on the end June: being 27 days from El 
Paso, five of which I did not travel. 

There is no portion of the route I cannot represent as possess- 
ing an adequate supply of water at all seasons, except it be from 
the head of the Cincho to the Pecos, a distance of 60 miles, and 
there are four water holes known to be upon it with water enough 
for all purposes; should these fail in the hot Summer months, the 
difficulty can be easily obviated by sinking wells in the valley 
running up from the Cincho to within 35 miles of the Pecos, in 
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the valley of the wild China water hole, and the pass of the 
Castle Mountain, at which points water can be reached within 
a few feet of the surface. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the accessibleness of this 
route to the Gulf coast. 

Thoroughfares from middle, Eastern, and Northern Texas to 
California, must connect with it at Fredericksburg or at some 
other point on the Colorado Waters. From the south Cincho to 
Austin, the highest navigable point upon any of the Western 
rivers, by way of the mouth of San Saba, a direct and excellent 
wagon road may be had, over one of the finest and most desirable 
regions of country in Texas. The route indicated upon the map 
is the trail travelied by ourselves, and as the emigrant companies 
to whom I furnished guides, have by this time made a wagon 
way quite to El Paso, and have no doubt shortened it in many 
places.— this and the nature of the duty assigned, which was 
merely to ascertain the practicability, and not to locate a route 
renders a detailed report unnecessary— and were I disposed to 
treat the subject more extendedly, I should not be able to do so 
for want of data as I was not furnished with instruments, and 
had to rely solely upon a pocket compass, for my bearings. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to give courses with exactness. 

I am indebted to the courtesy and kindness of Messers Lucas 
and Stevenson of El Paso, Don Ignacio Contrerero, and Don Santo 
Sucero, Alcalde of San Eleazano—F. S$. White Esqr. acting as 
agent of the United States Government, afiorded me considerable 
aid in procuring animals for my return. The men under my con- 
trol did their duty with steadiness and promptness. I would re- 
spectfully recommend them to your consideration.—especially 
Jim Shaw, and the Comanche Captain Guadaloupe—In Dr. John 
S. Ford, I found an energetic and able assistant, the services ren- 
dered by him were important to the successful termination of the 
expedition. I cheerfully recommend him to your favorable notice. 

Very respectfully Genl. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Obt. Servt. 
(Signed) Robt. S. Neighbors 


General Wm S. Harney U. S. A. 
Com. of 8th Mil. Dept., San Antonio. 
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Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822. The first sections 
appeared in the January, 1956, and succeeding numbers of the 
QUARTERLY. | 


No. 517 Béxar, June 21, 1819 

Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the third 
week of the month of June except the continual annoyance of the 
hostile Indians 


No. 518 Beéxar, June 21, 1819 

Stating that since he has been ordered to suspend the sending of 
parties to the interior he has no means of answering the enclosed 
request of Antonio Vasquez; reporting that late arrivals say it is cer- 
tain his son has been ransomed but he can not come because of lack 
of assistance; asking the commandant general to make some decision 
on this particular case 


No. 519 Béxar, June 25, 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order declaring the proper 
treatment of those who receive the grand cross of San Hermenegildo 


No. 520 Beéxar, June 25, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed of the decision made by the Senor 
Auditor de Guerra in the case of the deserters, Félix Mendes and 
Carlos Laso of La Bahia, and also of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the said decision which will be reported to the comman- 
dant of La Bahia for its due execution 


No. 521 Béxar, June 25, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Senor Auditor de Guerra in the case of 
the native, José Castillo, who took part in the defeat of the rebel Peri, 
and stating that the said opinion will receive due execution 


No. 522 Béxar, June 25, 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order of the 13th of October 
and the attached document stating the procedure to be followed in 
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the case of the individuals who have abandoned the rebel party in Rio 
Generio and who seek to return to the dominions of the King 


No. 523 Béxar, June 25, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed of the commandant general's agree- 
ment with the opinion given by the Sevior Auditor de Guerra in the 
case instituted against Sergeant Alexos Charlé and Corporal Miguel 
de la Pefia as a result of the flight of the native Claudio Hernandez 


No. 524 Beéxar, June 25, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the opinion given by the Sefior Auditor de Guerra in the 
case of the soldier of the presidio of La Bahia, Reymundo Garcia, 
and stating that this opinion will be communicated to the comman- 
dant of La Bahia for its complete execution 


No. 525 Béxar, June 25, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed of the Viceroy’s superior order 
which treats of avoiding the doubts of administrators about the terms 
to be offered to the apprehenders of tobacco—the delivery of 214 
reales for each pound they present—and all the rest contained in the 
said superior order 


No. 526 Béxar, June 26, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the fourth 


week of the month of June 


No. 527 Béxar, June 28, 1819 

Transmitting the petition of Don Erasmo Seguin wherein he claims 
the office of militia captain which was conferred upon him, and asking 
for the commandant general’s decision in the case 


No. 528 Béxar, June 2q, 1819 

Stating that Bernardo Benites and Manuel Martinez, vecinos of 
presidio of La Bahia, have returned there from the interior; trans- 
mitting the official report of the commandant of La Bahia and also 
a report on the effects brought in by the said vecinos; stating that 
an order has been given for their retention until the commandant 
general makes his decision 


No. 529 Béxar, June 29, 1819 

Transmitting the sumaria sent by the commandant of La Bahia; 
stating that the individuals mentioned therein will be held in prison 
pending the commandant general’s decision and that a careful in- 
vestigation will be made of the effects they may have brought 


No. 530 Bexar, July 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 
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No. 531 Bexar, July 4, 1819 

Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the last week 
of the month of June 


No. 532 Bexar, July 8, 1819 

Reporting that the province is in a lamentable condition because of 
the occurrence of a terrible disaster; stating that between six and seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 5th a terrific rain fell and caused a 
flood so great that the river spread over the town until it joined 
San Pedro Creek, sweeping away the stock, horses, jacales, and the 
people who lived in them, and that no aid could be given to the 
miserable souls caught in the rushing current because everyone had 
to look out for himself 

Explaining that it would take too long to give a full account of 
the catastrophe and that he would have to be content with saying that 
the flood extended from the walls of the mission of Valero to San 
Pedro Creek; stating that he cannot give the correct number of the 
losses because the bodies are still being extracted from the river; re- 
questing aid to alleviate the miserable condition of the unfortunate 
people who lost all their next season’s crops, and stating that it will 
be impossible for him to exist unless assistance is received to prevent 
the destruction of the troops and vecinos to whom he had lent corn 
for planting and from whom he cannot now expect any payment 

Reporting that the bridge constructed last year to facilitate com- 
munication with the troops and vecinos of the Alamo was the first 
object carried away and that if it continues to rain those inhabitants 
will remain unable to communicate with the government; stating 
that he is certain it will be necessary also to appeal to the kindness 
of the Viceroy who, in fear of further eventualities, will supply 
enough aid to compensate the province for the damages it has suffered 

Reporting that the government building is greatly damaged and no 
longer inhabitable; stating that he does not have any means of re- 
pairing it and is grieved to see himself living in a swamp 

Adding that all the troops worked devotedly to alleviate the con- 
dition of the people and recommending Alférez Don Manuel La 
Fuente of the Flying Company of Alamo, and Manuel Menchaca and 
Juan Galvan, sergeants of the company of Béxar 


No. 533 Beéxar, July 8, 1819 

Transmitting a report on the militia companies created in the year 
of 1810; stating that the report is based on information furnished 
him by Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez because the archives 
were greatly abused on the entrance of the revolutionary forces and 
anything that was in them before that event cannot be located and 
since the damages caused by the recent flood even less can be found; 
explaining that the commandant general’s special letters have been 
delayed because the mail carriers could not cross the rivers 
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No. 534 Bexar, July 8, 1819 

Reporting that the recent flood has kept him very busy but that as 
soon as possible he will send the subdeacon, Lieutenant Colonel Don 
Juan Manuel Sambrano, to the city of Monclova under arrest as 
ordered 


No. 535 Bexar, July 8, 1819 

Reporting that he is informed that the commandant general has 
sentenced Manuel Seguin to the company of Béxar, and Ventura 
Ynojosa and Juan Hernandez to the permanent company of Vera 
Cruz, also that the native, Francisco Xavier Hernandez, is to be set 
free and returned to that city on condition of good conduct, all in 
consideration of the merits of the case instituted against those in- 
dividuals for the crime of attempted desertion to the United States 


No. 536 Bexar, July 11, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the second 
week of July except the one reported on the 8th of the same month 


No. 537 Bexar, July 13, 1819 
Transmitting the swmaria forwarded by the commandant of La 
Bahia and instituted against the deserter of that company, Antonio 


Alconchal 


No. 538 Bexar, July 13, 1819 

Transmitting the swmaria forwarded by the commandant of La 
Bahia and instituted against the invalid, Ermenegildo de la Cruz, 
and two others who accompanied him from the interior 


No. 539 Bexar, July 13, 1819 
Transmitting military report 


No. 540 Béxar, July 18, 1819 

Transmitting the petition presented by Lieutenant Colonel Don 
Juan Manuel Sambrano after his arrest 

Stating that in his petition the said Sambrano is so insulting that 
he deserves a reprimand from the commandant general; reporting 
that every point Sambrano mentions in the document is untrue, that 
instead of uprooting the vices of the citizens at La Bahia, he led them 
into illicit trade, and that he abused his license to supply mules to 
the troops who were afoot by charging them a higher price than the 
animals were worth; asking just treatment for this officer who, instead 
of being a good soldier and a citizen, has only disturbed the affairs 
of the government 


No. 541 Bexar, July 18, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the third 


week of the month of July 
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No. 542 Béxar, July 20, 1819 

Stating that he has known that the Tancahues were causing more 
damage under the pretext of peace than when they were at war and 
that Captain Cadena is the worst of them all; reporting that accord- 
ing to his [the governor’s] instructions they have chosen Joyoso as 
their leader and new contracts have been made 


No. 548 Bexar, July 20, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of four formulas indicating the method 
followed in the monthly use of supplies and provisions in the military 
hospital at Monclova 


No. 544 Bexar, July 20, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the report listing the medicines to be sent 
to the province for the treatment of ill soldiers, and stating that he 
is also informed of the cost of the said medicines 


No. 545 Béxar, July 20, 1819 

Stating that there is no rural treasury which can be comprised in 
the Viceroy’s order of the 11th of last May, that after their destruc- 
tion some time ago the previously existent ranches were abandoned 
by their legitimate owners and have not been put in operation again 
because of the continual hostilities of the barbarians and because only 
a few cows were left on the pasture lands 


No. 546 Béxar, July 22, 1819 

Reporting that Don Francisco Corral, captain of the permanent 
battalion of Vera Cruz, arrived in the capital by conduct of an officer 
and sixteen men from the presidio of Rio Grande, that the said officer 
delivered the commandant general’s instructions, but he [the gov- 
ernor] is unable to execute them because the tower to which Corral 
was assigned has been destroyed by the weather, the animals, and 
the Indians, also because he can not furnish the necessary guard of 
twenty-four to thirty men without endangering the post and he has 
to send a convoy to conduct Lieutenant Colonel Sambrano and bring 
back the paymaster who was detained in Coahuila; stating that he 
has decided to hold Captain Corral in arrest in a room and that if 
the commandant general knows any other way to provide any greater 
correction, his orders to that effect will be obeyed scrupulously 


No. 547. Bexar, July 25, 1819 

Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the fourth 
week of July except the constant meddling of the barbarians in the 
proximity of the capital 


No. 548 Béxar, July 26, 1819 

Stating that he had arranged to send Lieutenant Colonel Juan 
Manuel Sambrano under arrest to Monclova with the convoy leaving 
on the goth but that Sambrano will not go because he is ill according 
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to his statement in the enclosed official communication; adding that 
he [the governor] has learned that Sambrano is truly ill according 
to the one who is treating him 


No. 549 Bexar, July 28, 1819 

Stating that the commandant at La Bahia has sent Marcelo Soto 
and his servant to the capital, that the former is the first son of the 
judge at Bayupier [Bayou Pierre], and he has delivered a medal 
bearing the likeness of the King, D. Carlos IV, and a flag with the 
cross of Burgundy on it, ornaments which it seems were presented 
by the government to the late captain of the Gran Cado and which 
his widowed wife has sent back 

Transmitting the letter sent by the said Judge Soto and the declara- 
tion received from the two individuals; stating that since they have 
acquaintances at La Bahia, they shall be allowed to return there and 
wait until the commandant reaches a decision in regard to the object 
of their commission 


No. 550 Béxar, August 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 551 Béxar, August 3, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the orders issued for the purpose of 
stopping desertion and that he will inform the justices so they can 
give warning of the measures to be taken against those who shelter 
the offender and can post them as public notices according to the 
commandant general’s instructions 


No. 552 Béxar, August 3, i819 

Stating that he is informed of the petition made by the comman- 
dant of the artillery, Don Manuel Gual, who requests that reports 
be remitted in June and December covering the stock on hand and 
the causes of the increase and reduction in the effects of the artillery 
arsenal 


No. 553 Bexar, August 3, 1819 

Stating that as soon as Don Ygnacio Pérez delivers the 100 cows, 
he [the governor] will distribute them equitably among the troops 
who are to go on campaign duty 


No. 554 Bexar, August 3, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the effects which the commandant 
general has ordered to be remitted and charged to the company 
of Béxar in the amount of 6,611 pesos, 2 reales, 3 granos; adding that 
he will report the remittal to the paymaster for the corresponding dis- 
tribution and charge to all the companies of the provinces 


No. 555 Béxar, August 5, 1819 
Transmitting the petition of Ramon Kuerk who requests permission 
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to return to his home on the United States frontier; stating that he 
[the governor] has understood that this individual has been im- 
prisoned several times for bringing in merchandise, and, therefore, 
will never agree that he be permitted to return 


No. 556 Beéxar, August 6, 1819 

Station that Friar Francisco Trexes, president of the missions, has 
gone with the escort which accompanied the Sefior Assistant Inspector; 
explaining that he [the governor] had reasons for refusing to give 
Trexes the passport and birth certificate he must have in order to 
collect his synodical contributions and that these reasons are the 
same that motivated the consulta made to the commandant general 
on the 6th of June 


No. 557 Béxar, August 6, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the first 
week of the month of August 


No. 558 Béxar, August 11, 1819 
Transmitting artillery report 


No. 559 Béxar, August 17, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s special com- 
munication ordering that fourteen men from each of the companies 
of the province be added to the campaign forces; stating that he 
will comply with the order insofar as possible, but he must point out 
that he now has no provisions for any of his companies since the 
diszster of the 5th of July, that it will be impossible to secure any 
horses, and that the few troops left are now on foot because many 
of the remounts have been lost by stampedes and by disease and be- 
cause he has already mounted all those assigned to campaign duty; 
saying that he will send Sergeant Juan Galvan to try to round up some 
mustangs, but that these will be of little help in a campaign 

Reiterating the danger to which the province will be exposed once 
the campaign has departed, and enclosing a report on the forces for 
the better information of the commandant general 

Stating that he is informed that 180 men are to come to the capital 
from the presidial and flying companies of Coahuila, Punta de Lam- 
pazos, and Nuevo Santander 


No. 560 Beéxar, August 17, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the second 
week of the month of August 


No. 561 Béxar, August 17, 1819 
Acknowledging the receipt of six copies of the edict treating of the 
installation of steam pumps for the draining and working of mines 
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No. 562 Béxar, August 17, 1819 

Stating that he is informed that First Lieutenant Don José Sandoval 
has presented himself and that the Viceroy has pardoned him for the 
error he committed 


No. 563 Béxar, August 20, 1819 

Transmitting the official communication of the commandant of 
artillery wherein he requests a ball mold for the construction of 
cannon balls 


No. 564 Béxar, August 20, 1819 

Stating that Juan Reyes, a German from the interior, has been 
sent to him by the commandant of La Bahia; transmitting the original 
communication of the said commandant along with the declaration 
received from the said Reyes; stating that this individual will be held 
pending an order by the commandant general 


No. 565 Béxar, August 20, 1819 

Transmitting the original official communication of Lieutenant Don 
Andrés Saldana who has arrived from La Bahia 

Stating that he has absolutely no resources to provide for the 
maintenance of the troops, that he had to furnish Don Ygnacio Pérez 
one fanega of corn for his company because there was none to be 
found in town; adding that La Bahia, which he has just relieved with 
600 pesos and 27 fanegas of spoiled corn, is in worse condition, and 
he has ordered Lieutenant Saldafia to bring his troops to the capital 


No. 566 Béxar, August 23, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of a copy of the treatise from a gazette in 
the Villa de Orleans, which acknowledges the hostilities planned by 
the subjects assembled at Natchitoches, Peluza, Rapi, and other 
points and which verifies the reports that Marcelo Soto and Juan 
Reyes have brought 

Pointing out that a heavy detachment at Nacogdoches is the best 
means of protecting the province and also of blocking the Indian 
trade; advising that the previously planned campaign should first be 
directed against the rebels who, if not destroyed, would at least be 
checked in their advance 

Reporting that the enclosed communication from the Viceroy deals 
only with the calamities occasioned by the flood and instructs him to 
use 2,000 pesos, out of the 15,000 sent to the troops who went to 
Galveston, for the relief of the stricken vecinos; explaining that only 
1,118 pesos are to be available from his share and that the remaining 
882 will have to come from the amount left in Saltillo for Coahuila, 
Colonia, and Viscaya; asking the commandant general to issue orders 
to this effect or else send the money directly to the capital so that the 
unfortunate people will not have to wait so long for this assistance 
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No. 567 Beéxar, August 25, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred from the 14th 
of August up to the current date 


No. 568 Béxar, August 27, 1819 

Transmitting the indictment of Jacinto Sufiiga, vecino of the mis- 
sion of San Juan Capistrano, for the murder of Tacome Texada, a 
soldier of the company of Béxar, on the night of the 25th of July; 
enclosing also the defense of the corresponding procurador, and re- 
porting that the criminal will be sent to the commandant general 
at the first opportunity 


No. 569 Beéxar, August 28, 1819 

Reporting that the troops of the province are fully organized and 
ready for operations insofar as his meager resources have permitted; 
stating that Sergeant Galvan failed in his attempt to round up some 
gentle horses and mustangs, that the soldiers who remain will be on 
foot and he cannot furnish two animals each to the fourteen men, 
and that the only alternative will be to give the men on their de- 
parture the few horses that belong to him 

Stating that, as ordered, he will give the command to Lieutenant 
Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez, placing at his desposition the expected 
medicine kit as soon as it arrives, and furnishing him with all possible 
resources except a chaplain because the only one in the province is 
at La Bahia and there is no priest to replace him 


No. 570 Beéxar, August 29, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Don Ygnacio Flores, whose name the 
commandant general listed among the campaign troops, was dis- 
charged in 1818 and has not registered with this year’s paymaster; 
stating that since there will be much confusion at the time of de- 
parture, he would like to avoid trouble and delay by replacing this 
officer by one of the two subalterns in the company of Béxar, either 
Lieutenant Sandoval or Alférez Don Joaquin Saes 


No. 571 Béxar, August 31, 1819 

Reporting that on the gist two mail carriers of the Alamo Com- 
pany set out for Rio Grande with the fortnightly correspondence and 
a special communication directed to the commandant general, that the 
couriers carrying today’s mail arrived the day before and said they 
found the two soldiers dead at Rosita and buried them, and that the 
commandant at Rio Grande notified him officially of the accident; 
adding that since all the mail was lost he is repeating his message 
because it is important for the commandant general to reach some 
decision for the sake of the security of the province which will be 
threatened with danger on the moment the campaign troops depart; 
asking for any measure that will protect the citizens against invasion 
and relieve him [the governor] of any responsibility 
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No. 572 Béxar, August 31, 1819 

Reporting that from the 25th of August to the present date the only 
incident that occurred was the death of a soldier of the Alamo Com- 
pany who was killed by the Indians on the 26th 


No. 573 Béxar, September 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 574. Béxar, September 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 575 Béxar, September 2, 1819 

Enclosing the petition of Friar Francisco Trexes and the report 
ordered by the commandant general; stating that the said priest is of 
little or no use to the province because of his lack of charity and his 
arrogant and quarrelsome character; stating that he [the governor] 
has not received an answer to the consulta sent on the sixth of June, 
and that in a representation just made by the vecinos of the mission 
of San José they are claiming various items which they say Father 
Trexes has taken away and sold; insisting on an answer to the said 
consulta for the reasons stated and because the said president [of the 
missions] had so many unpleasant dealings with the government 


No. 576 Béxar, September 2, 1819 

Stating that because of a mistake made by the scribe in the draft 
book, an error was made in the enumeration of the official com- 
munication, that the numbers running from 500 were noted as 400, 
and that the point is called to the commandant general’s attention 
so that he will understand the corrections that have been made 


No. 577. Béxar, September 4, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Don Andrés Saldana and his party have 
arrived at the capital and thirteen horses were purchased from him at 
the price of ten pesos; stating that Saldafia says the horses belonged 
to the commandant general and were sent to complete the mounting 
of the fourteen men from the company of Béxar but that he [the 
governor] noticed the horses were branded with a P which was the 
brand of the remounts of Saldafia’s party; saying that Saldana, when 
questioned, answered that the horses were branded thus so he would 
have a right to claim them in case they were lost; stating that a receipt 
was demanded from Saldana so the commandant general would have 
some claim in case that fraud was involved 


No. 578 Beéxar, September 5, 1819 

Reporting that Alférez Don Claudio de Luna, who has arrived at 
the capital with 133 men, has brought the commandant general’s of- 
ficial communication and the report listing items of ammunition 
valued at 8,873 pesos, which are to come to the capital; stating that 
he is informed that the said amount will be charged to the presidial 
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company and will notify the paymaster thereof as soon as the said 
effects reach the artillery arsenal 


No. 579 Béxar, September 5, 1819 

Reporting that he has received the two drafts for 4,600 pesos drawn 
on Don Manuel Yturri and has placed this amount in the hands of 
Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez who has been instructed to 
receive all the troops arriving in the capital for campaign duty; stat- 
ing that the 3,400 pesos to be sent from Monclova by the governor 
will be delivered to the said Don Ygnacio Pérez who will distribute 
them among the campaign troops with the greatest equity 


No. 580 Béxar, September 5, 1819 

Stating that he is informed that the commandant general arranged 
to place 800 pesos at the disposition of the governor of Coahuila for 
the purchase of soap and supplies for the campaign troops and that 
the said amount was delivered by the governor to the paymaster, Don 
Ygnacio Flores, in Monclova; saying that the paymaster arrived but 
was unable to find more than 105 pesos of the said money, that it 
was necessary to commandeer all the soap in the city, that the said 
paymaster was ordered to collect and deliver it to Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Ygnacio Pérez without using the 800 pesos which could be dis- 
tributed as intended, and that the items of clothing listed in the in- 
voice dated the 13th of last July would be delivered to the said Pérez 
for the proper purpose; adding that there is absolutely nothing in 
the capital and he [the governor] is placing his trust in the com- 
mandant general’s offer to aid the province; assuring him that the 
present year’s harvest is lost and the little on hand is not sufficient 
to begin the year, much less tu supply the troops coming in, such as 
those from Colonia who bring no provisions at all 


No. 581 Béxar, September 5, 1819 

Stating that the governor of Coahuila advises that he is sending 
250 loads of flour with the campaign troops but that he has ordered 
the presidios, in case they have no mules for carrying supplies, to make 
use of those transporting the said cargo and leave the loads of flour 
on deposit at those points, and that if there were neither troops nor 
mules he would wait until the ammunition reached the province and 
then a sufficient number of mules and the necessary escort could 
come after the flour left in the presidios and also the 150 loads re- 
maining in Monclova; saying that he [the governor] has nothing but 
campaign troops, and he believes they would suffer too much fatigue 
and make their horses inserviceable, also that if the mules arrived, a 
second trip would leave them in a state of exhaustion and the cam- 
paign would be delayed for two months, thus adding the difficulty 
of providing maintenance for the detained troops 

Advising that the points in question were discussed with Lieutenant 
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Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez who agreed not to wait for the flour but 
said that if it could be remitted from Coahuila to the province of 
Texas he would send for it at any point because he was in need of it 


No. 582 Béxar, September 6, 1819 

Enclosing the petition of Don Francisco del Corral who is a prison- 
er in the capital; stating that his pay for that month will be furnished 
but asking the commandant general to provide in the future for 
Corral or any other officer in the same class 


No. 583 Béxar, September 6, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the first week of September 


No. 584 Béxar, September 7, 1819 

Enclosing the original official communication of Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Ygnacio Pérez wherein he expresses his opinion on his departure; 
adding that the detention of the troops in the capital may cause 
desertion and that it has already begun to take place as five deserted 
during the previous night 


No. 585 Béxar, September g, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order transmitted in the 
commandant general's official communication of the 24th of August, 
that he can say that he will be vigilant and give prompt notice if 
even the slightest incident occurs but that the commandant general 
knows what measures can be taken in a case of emergency once the 
campaign has departed; saying that in such a case he [the governor] 
ought to send a communication by special mail but he could not 
do so because of the lack of mounted soldiers; explaining that he 
could count on two each from the companies of Béxar and Alamo 
but that they carry the mail from Rio Grande and if they lose their 
animals it will be difficult to send the fortnightly mail even though 
he brought thirteen horses and has used all those that belonged to him 


No. 586 Béxar, September 11, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the second week of the present month 


No. 587 Béxar, September 11, 1819 

Reporting that Captain Don José Miguel Paredes wrote that Alférez 
Don Adiodato Vibero was bringing twenty-five loads of salt for the 
campaign troops, that the said officer appeared with the cargo but 
delivered to Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez only the amount 
noted in the enclosed original official communication of the said Pérez 


No. 588 Béxar, September 13, 1819 
Reporting that he has been forced to organize a company com- 
posed of 47 faithful royalist citizens whom he may be able to supply 
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with guns and train when they assemble on feast days, and that he 
can count on these men in case of a sudden attack after the troops 
have left; stating that he will not interrupt the farming of these in- 
dividuals except in case of an enemy attack and asking the com- 
mandant, if he 2~proves of the plan, to appoint the officers of the 
company; recommending the appointment of Don Manuel Barrera, 
Don José Flores, and Don Manuel Iturri Castillo whom he considers 
the best and most capable 

Stating that the few vecinos of the town are overburdened with 
responsibilities because some individuals, such as Don Juan Vera- 
mendi, Don José Angel Navarro, Don Francisco Flores, Don José 
Manuel Sambrano, Don Domingo Bustillos, and Don Erasmo Seguin, 
are exempt from all charges by claiming the privileges of officers; 
asking for an explanation of the privileges of these individuals and 
suggesting that some modification be made 


No. 589 Beéxar, September 16, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the special communication enclosing 
papers from the Viceroy giving the same instructions sent to comman- 
dant general on the subject of the enemies who are preparing to in- 
vade the province; stating that the Viceroy orders him to send out 
500 men to watch the frontier with disguised scouts going in advance 
to send reports on their observations 

Saying that when the convoy is within five days’ journey of the 
capital, Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez will set out at the 
head of 500 men and reconnoiter the frontier as far as the margins 
of the Sabine River, and that the convoy has been ordered to double 
its march in order to choose the best mounted troops and to facilitate 
the supply of food and munitions required for the campaign march 

Reporting that the scouts are leaving so they can report to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez, who will communicate to him [the 
governor], and that he will then expedite the report to the com- 
mandant general and the viceroy 


No. 590 Bexar, September 16, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of four copies of the edict designating the 
correct mourning to be worn for the late daughter of the royal par- 
ents of the Sovereign, Don Fernando VII; stating that the edict was 
published with due formality in the capital and circulated to the 
proper authorities 
No. 591 Beéxar, September 18, 1819 

Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the third 
week of the month of September 
No. 592 Béxar, September 22, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Don Indalecio Fernandez arrived on the 
zoth with the ammunition and the campaign troops, that one division 
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is now ready with 550 men and two pieces of artillery, and that they 
will leave before the end of the week under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez; stating that as soon as the troops 
depart, a report will be sent, and when the information is gathered, 
a description of the bad condition of the troops of the other provinces 
will follow; saying that desertion is quite annoying and that the said 
Don Ygnacio Pérez can count on very few useful troops other than 
those of the province which he [the governor] has the honor of 
commanding 


No. 593 Béxar, September 27, 1819 

Reporting that the division has departed to the frontier in the 
direction of the United States according to the enclosed report; en- 
closing a second report on the forces assigned to the province which 
states that one of the companies and the pickets were late in arriving; 
stating that they had to make use of all they had to equip the number 
that left, that the companies from Coahuila and Colonia, which re- 
mained in the capital, are on foot and have unserviceable arms 

Explaining that most of the troops who have remained, especially 
the infantry of Tula and the parties of Lieutenants Ramirez and 
Saldafia, have no provisions or supplies, and since no more than 
seventy loads of flour are left there is no way to provide for the 
maintenance of those troops; begging the commandant general to fix 
his attention on the situation of the province and of the governor 
as well and furnish some assistance that will lighten the afflictions 
that oppress his spirit 

Adding that he has ordered the artillery commandant to send an 
emergency order for steel, iron, and paper, that there is not an ounce 
of the first two commodities which are needed for the repair of the 
vast number of inserviceable arms, that the companies have been left 
without an ax or a hoe, and that all the cartridges arrived in a useless 
condition and there is no paper with which they can be repaired and 
reconditioned 


No. 594 Béxar, September 29, 1819 

Stating that the 120 loads of flour left in Monclova are needed for 
the relief of the troops but that lack of mules has prevented his 
sending for it; explaining that no more than forty-two serviceable 
mules are left and they have no harness; saying that if the comman- 
dant general will have the flour transported by those provinces, he 
[the governor] will be ready to send a party for it on a moment’s 
notice 


No. 595 Béxar, September 30, 1819 

Explaining that since circumstances may force him to send some 
executive notice to the commandant general, it is necessary to say that 
there is not a single animal or a soldier in the presidio of Rio Grande 
to carry any papers sent from the capital; stating that the fortnightly 
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mail arrives late because it is carried by only one animal, and those in 
use are unserviceable as shown by the statements of the carriers of the 
last mail who said they had to walk and lead the horse to keep it from 
perishing; saying that the poor carriers perform a dangerous but neces- 
sary service, that they come from Rio Grande without any comforts 
or assistance such as cartridges for their defense in the frequent in- 
cidents that occur during their hazardous trip, that even the mail 
carriers from the capital whom he provided with good mounts are 
frequently sent out from the presidio by that commandant, beating 
and killing the animals until the trip has to be made on foot as usual 


No. 596 Béxar, October 1, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred from the 11th of 


September up to the present date 


No. 597 Beéxar, October 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 598 Béxar, October 2, 1819 

Reporting that Sandilla and others of the Tancahue nation have 
just given a report saying that the Comanches, Lipanes, Tahuacanos, 
Tahuayaces, and Llamparis have assembled around a large lake on 
the headwaters of the Colorado River to wait for the campaign troops; 
stating that he does not trust too much in the messages of these In- 
dians but he is notifying Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez 
so that he may find out their number and then decide whether he 
can meet them in battle without delaying the object of his com- 
mission; saying that the notice is being sent by Lieutenant Ramirez 
who is taking 100 men to serve as a reinforcement 


No. 599 Béxar, October 3, 1819 

Reporting that the commandant of the arsenal, Lieutenant Don 
Trinidad Saldivar, requests eight reams of paper, four quintales of 
sheet iron, and eight arrobas of steel for repairing unserviceable arms 
and reconditioning some pieces of artillery 


No. 600 Béxar, October 4, 1819 

Reporting that on the moment the division departed the Indians 
began to set huge fires which left the immediate vicinity without any 
grass for the horses; stating that Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio 
Pérez must have encountered the same difficulty because the said fires 
have come far back from the direction in which the division set out, 
that the design of the Indians was favored by strong winds, and that 
it is feared the few crops still standing are lost because they could 
not be gathered since unceasing labor was required to put out the 
aforesaid fires; adding that, if the winds continue with as much force 
as they have, he fears that his worries are useless 


[to be continued] 
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Local History at Sturbridge, Massachusetts, on October 
7, 8, and g, 1956, the Annual Awards Committee directed 
that Texas receive two of the awards in Region VII—South Central 
Area. Selected for the honors were the First National Bank of 
San Antonio and the West Texas Museum Association at Texas 
Technological College in Lubbock. 
The Texas awards were given on the basis of the following 
recommendations: 


\ the meeting of the American Association for State and 


The First National Bank of San Antonio, which is Texas’ second 
oldest bank in continuous operation under a national banking char- 
ter, has consistently followed an associated historical emphasis in all 
areas. Especially worthy of commendation have been the bank’s his- 
torical activities during the past year. In recognition of the fine work 
the bank did in retaining and restoring the authentic Victorian char- 
acter of its building when expansion became necessary in 1956, the 
San Antonio Conservation Society presented one of its coveted awards 
to the institution. Preserving the old building, which has been the 
financial landmark of San Antonio for seventy years, reflects the vig- 
orous program of the bank in conserving valuable local history and 
making it an integral part of contemporary life. In pursuing its policy 
of integrating the past and the present, the bank maintains the “Pio- 
neer Room,” a public museum in which irreplaceable mementos of 
early San Antonio business activity are preserved and displayed. Also, 
in commemoration of the refurbishing of the building, the bank pub- 
lished an attractive and historically accurate forty-page booklet con- 
taining a chronology of San Antonio since 1691 and early scenes of 
the area contrasted with those of today. The advertising campaign 
that preceded the opening of the redecorated building for three 
months was based on events in the city’s history. This technique 
proved so popular that it was continued as a contribution to keeping 
the city’s past alive. As in the past, the bank this year continued the 
policy of preserving Southwestern Christmas traditions by using these 
as the subjects of greeting cards. Another technique employed to fur- 
ther the preservation of San Antonio’s history is the use of pictures 
of the past and explanatory notes on the covers of each call statement. 
The featuring of history is also prominent in the bank’s television 
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Association Vice President George P. Isbell presenting Mr. J. W. Beretta the Award of 
Merit granted the First Naticnal Bank of San Antonio by the American 
Association for State and Local History 
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newscasts—one-third of the program time is devoted to showing photo- 
graphic slides of early San Antonio events associated with the week 
of the broadcast. The climax of the bank’s historical activities for 1956 
will come in November when the institution will celebrate its nine- 
tieth anniversary. 


For twenty-five years the West ‘Texas Museum Association has been 
serving the people of West Texas and the South Plains communities 
in particular with a program of collecting, preserving, and vividly 
telling the story in a variety of media, of Southwestern history, arche- 
ology, ethnology, paleontology, and art. The museum was conceived 
as a small general museum dedicated to preserving and encouraging 
the traditions of West Texas, and to fulfilling the cultural needs of 
the people. In pursuing this objective the West ‘Texas Museum Asso- 
ciation has broadened the perspective of large numbers of people in 
the region through the media of lectures, films, and guided tours. 
The Museum has served as a clearing house for information on his- 
tory and anthropology, while in the Art Galleries new exhibitions 
each month present the work of artists of the past and of the con- 
temporary scene. Particularly outstanding is the Peter Hurd painting 
of pioneer frescos depicting the settlement and development of the 
South Plains. Other museum facilities which promote local history 
include exhibits of various kinds, programs for federated clubs, guided 
tours for school students, and historical publications. Local history 
was further promoted by the West Texas Museum Association during 
the past year when the Southwest Collection of the Museum was 
established for the acquisition and preservation of books and archival 
material significant to the history of the American Southwest. 


WwW 

Louis Wiltz Kemp, a former president of the Association and 
a person known to virtually every student of Texas History during 
the last three decades, died in Houston on Thursday, November 
15, 1956. Lou Kemp was always a tower of strength in the Texas 
State Historical Association as he was in numerous other organi- 
zations. He was a man of great character and wholly selfless in 
his service; to Texas and on behalf of Texas History. He was the 
best informed man on the personnel of the Republic of Texas, 
and it would seem unlikely that any other person would ever 
achieve the proficiency which he did in this field. 

Long before his death he was called ‘The Father of the Texas 
State Cemetery.” He did more to place the outstanding servants 
of Texas in an honored and lasting repository than any other 
score of Texans had ever done. Already there have been numbers 
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of moves instigated to have the Legislature and other official 
agencies in their turn recognize this service and manifold other 
activities by authorizing the reinterment of Lou Kemp in the 
State Cemetery at Austin where he rendered such signal services 
to the preservation of the fine values of the Texas heritage. The 
appropriateness of the move would seem to have universal ac- 


ceptance. 
Lou Kemp’s hometown Houston Post for November 16, rever- 


ently recorded his death as follows: 


Louis Wiltz Kemp—one of America’s leading authorities on ‘Texas 
history—died in Houston Thursday at the age of 75. 

Funeral services will be held Saturday at 2 p.m. in the Geo. H. Lewis 
& Sons chapel, 405 McGowen Ave. Dr. Neal D. Cannon of Saint Paul’s 
Methodist Church officiating. Burial will follow in Glenwood 
Cemetery. 

A tireless researcher of little-known Texas lore, Kemp also gained 
nation-wide attention in 1925 with a one-man crusade against corrup- 
tion in the state highway commission. Following accusations made by 
Kemp, two commissioners resigned under fire and a long series of 
grand jury investigations resulted in a state house-cleaning of highway 
department procedure and personnel. 

However, Kemp’s greatest and most lasting fame came from his 
research into the web of Texas history—long a tangle of fact and 
fanciful fiction. He established the exact circumstances of the signing 
of the Texas declaration of independence, those who signed it and 
when. 

He played a key role in marking the state’s important historical 
spots during the Texas centennial celebration. His efforts were pri- 
marily responsible for moving more than 100 prominent early day 
Texans from neglected, often forgotten burial places to graves of honor 
in Austin’s state cemetery. 

And the names on the great bronze plaque of the San Jacinto 
monument—the men who won the battle of San Jacinto—are there 
largely because Louis Kemp researched and sifted those names care- 
fully from the crumbling and almost forgotten rosters of a century ago. 

Vigorous and active until recent weeks, Kemp spent most of his 
adult life as an official of the Texas Company in its asphalt sales divi- 
sion. He was the third son born into a family of eight children in 
Cameron, Texas, in 1881. 

The history bug bit Kemp in 1920 as his travels around the state 
for the Texas Company revealed the neglect accorded the remains and 
records of early-day Texas heroes. At his death the Kemp collection of 
Texana is exceeded by few private collections in the country. In his 
home at 214 Westmoreland Ave. in Houston there are bookshelves to 
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the ceiling, more than 250 written manuscripts, cross-indexed filed on 
more than 30,000 ‘Texans of the 19th century. 

He was a prolific writer in his lifetime and a tireless speaker and 
traveler in the cause of establishing the facts of his native state’s true 
history. It was his argument that tall Texas tales, while entertaining, 
were unnecessary in view of the color and drama that were a part of 
true ‘Texas history. 

Among his writings were contributions to magazines, the book 
“Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence,” co-authorship 
of “Heroes of San Jacinto” and the privately issued “Texaco Story.” 

The honors and commendations that came to Kemp in his lifetime 
indicate the extent of his recognition. He was president at one time 
of the Sons Of The Republic of Texas and received that body’s highest 
honor, Knight of the Order of San Jacinto. 

He was historian general of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. The Republic of France awarded Kemp its 
medal de la Reconnaissance Francaise in 1948. He headed the Texas 
State Historical Association, was vice president of the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association in 1938, president in 1940. 

Supposed to retire at 65, Kemp agreed to stay on at the Texas Com- 
pany until 70. A modest man who always had time to see visitors, he 
called himself “a retired asphalt salesman who makes a hobby out 
of history.” 

He retired as Houston office manager of the Texas Company’s 
asphalt sales division. 

His survivors include his widow, Mrs. Violet Kemp of Houston; 
son Charles D. Kemp of the U. S. Navy in Newport, R. I.; sisters 
Mrs. F. L. Adams, Mrs. George L. Byrom of Houston; brother, D. M. 
Kemp, Greensburg, La. 

ww 


The San Jacinto Museum of History Association has announced 
the election of L. R. Bryan, Jr., as president of that association 
to succeed the late Louis W. Kemp. Bryan is vice-chairman of 
the beard of the Bank of the Southwest and is a descendant of 
the sister of Stephen F. Austin. Bryan has long been interested 
in Texas history and recognized as one of the outstanding civic 
leaders of Houston. 

William G. Kendall, a great-grandson of General Sidney Sher- 
man, has been made a trustee to fill the board vacancy created by 
the death of Kemp. 

The San Jacinto Museum of History Association has also an- 
nounced the establishment of a Louis Wiltz Kemp memorial fund 
to be used to pay for acquisitions to the Museum. 
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Dr. Seymour V. Connor, of the Southwest Collection of Texas 
Technological College, has announced the establishment of a 
memorial fund to honor the memory of Louis Wiltz Kemp. 
Donors should send contributions directly to Dr. Connor. 

WwW 

Rex Strickland has written from Texas Western College, out 
at the far Texas corner of El Paso, concerning interesting historical 
developments in that area. About the middle of December it is 
expected that John Denny’s Century of Free Masonry at El Paso 
will come from the press. This is to be the first volume of the 
Texas Western College’s studies in regional history. Plans are 
being developed to follow this initial publication with Morgan 
Broaddus’ Bench and Bar of El Paso. The format for the new 
series has been worked out by Carl Hertzog, master designer and 
a member of the Association’s executive council. Samuel Dale 
Myers, Jr., will lend his assistance to the new series in an editorial 
capacity. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar Week was celebrated in Texas during the 
week of October 14-20, 1956. Through the efforts of the Texas 
Heritage Foundation, Inc., and its director A. Garland Adair, 
the following Lamar Day Program was held on October 17 in 
the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol: 


CaLL To Orper, Hon. Jack Dillard, Executive Assistant to Governor 
Allan Shivers, presiding. 

READING OF OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION, Dorman Winfrey, Associate Edi- 
tor, Junior Historian Magazine. 

Invocation, Dr. Edmund Heinsohn, minister, University Methodist 
Church, Austin, and member, Texas State Library and Historical 
Commission. 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

PROGRAM CHAIRMAN, A. Garland Adair, Curator of History of the 
Texas Memorial Museum and Executive Director of the Texas Her- 
itage Foundation. 

“LAMAR, THE EpiTor,” Nancy McMeans, Editor, The Daily Texan, 
introduced by Olin E. Hinkle, Associate Professor of Journalism, 
The University of Texas. 

“LAMAR, THE Hero oF EpucatTion,” T. H. Shelby, Dean Emeritus, 
Division of Extension, The University of Texas. 

“LAMAR, THE Historian,” H. Bailey Carroll, Chairman of Central 
Committee for Hall of Remembrance for Heroes and Heroines of 
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Texas Education, and Executive Director, Texas State Historical 
Association. 

“LAMAR, FATHER OF AusTIN,” Tom Miller, Mayor, City of Austin. 

PRESENTATION OF LAMAR Portrait, Moton H. Crockett, Jr. 

PRESENTATION OF THE LAMAR GuN, M. H. Crockett, Sr. 

ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF TExas, Dr. Logan Wil- 
son, President. 

ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS FOR TEXAS MEMORIAL Museum, Dr. E. H. Sel- 
lards, Museum Director. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BENEDICTION, Rev. John W. Lancaster, minister, First Southern Pres- 
byterizn Church, Austin. 

w 


The Civil War Centennial Association, 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, has issued a pamphlet requesting all persons 
to search their effects for manuscript material dealing with the 
period of the Civil War. All persons holding such material are 
requested to outline their holdings to their respective state history 
societies or to some university known to be interested in such 
manuscripts for research use. All persons holding manuscript 
material relating to the Texas part in the Civil War are urged in 
this connection to communicate with the Texas State Historical 
Association or with the archivist of the University of Texas 
Library. 

Inserted is a reproduction of one suggested design for a pro- 
posed Butterfield Overland Mail stamp to commemorate a cen- 
tury of progress in the transportation of the United States Mail. 
This design depicts the course of both the old Butterfield Over- 
land Mail Line and the San Antonio-San Diego Line. 

The center presentation is of the Pinery Station at Guadalupe 
Pass, Texas. This station is being restored and reconstructed for 
public information and enjoyment. It is said to be the only such 
fort type station adjacent to a major highway in the United States. 

The proposed design emphasizes the rugged construction of 
the Pinery Station itself and exemplifies the rugged character of 
the terrain, the men, and the entire operation of this Overland 
Mail undertaking. The majestic grandeur and the wild beauty 
of the Guadalupe Range in the background typifies the challenge 
of the country through which the mail route ran, and the very 
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nature of its unfriendly inhabitants to the pioneers of the Over- 
land. It is also planned to originate a shipment of mail here as 
part of the Overland Mail Centennial Program. 


WwW KW 

The fourth annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the co- 
sponsorship of the Department of History of Harvard University, 
during the six weeks, June 24 through August 2, 1957. Designed 
for college graduates who are interested in a career in archival, 
museum, and historical society work, the course is open also to 
employees of institutions in these related fields. Students will 
devote full time to the study of archival and historical resources 
and their relation to the interpretation of history; and they will 
visit representative manuscript and archival depositories, histor- 
ical societies, and museums in the area of greater Boston. The 
staff will consist of eighteen or more experts in these fields. The 
course will be under the direction of Lester J. Cappon, Director 
of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, and Archival Consultant, Colonial Williams- 
burg. Those completing the course satisfactorily will receive a 
certificate signed by President Jordan and Mr. Cappon. The class 
will be limited to fifteen, and will be conducted as a seminar. 
Two full-tuition scholarships of $200 each are available. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Association members will be interested in the following Dallas 
Morning News editorial on November 27, 1956, containing com- 
ments on the preservation of the rich local history heritage in 
Texas: 

Denton is shortly to celebrate the 100th anniversary of its first 
courthouse. ‘his is another reminder that Texas is getting on in years 
and that many of our cities and towns have a tradition reaching back 
for many years. 

Denton is a city of culture and prosperity, attractive in appearance 
and wholesome in atmosphere—in short, a lovely place in which to 
live and to do business, no matter what the business may be. 


The event is reminder also that we need more attention paid to 
local history. No better observation of the Denton County Centennial 
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could be devised than to authorize, in connection with it, the collec- 
tion of material for a comprehensive history of Denton and Denton 
County. With two colleges and a fine newspaper with files reaching 
well back into the past, such a work should command both respect 


and interest. 
@ 


Dr. Earl W. Fornell, member of the Association who teaches 
history at the Rice Institute, has devoted considerable study to 
shipping on the Texas Gulf Coast, and portions of his doctoral 
dissertation on Texas Gulf Coast cotton expansion and the slave 
trade in the 1850's have appeared in recent numbers of the 
Quarterly. 

A full page in the Houston Post on September 30, 1956, carried 
an article by Dr. Fornell on “Geopolitics and the Gulf Coast: 
Galveston-Houston Rivalry Object Lesson for Future.” The study 
contains much of the history of the development of Houston and 
Galveston as seaports. A Houston Post editorial termed the Fornell 
study a “truly enlightening article.” 

WwW 

Hugh C. Mitchell, 3038 Newark Street NW, Washington 8, 
D. C., died on November 20, 1956. Mitchell was born in Jackson 
County, Texas, on April 15, 1877. He was a great-grandson of 
James Kerr, who came to Texas in 1825. Another great-grand- 
father, Elijah Stapp, came to Texas in 1829. Mitchell was a long- 
time member of the Association with major interests in the colo- 
nization of Texas and in land measurement. 

Mrs. E. P. Ellwood of DeKalb, Illinois, has given the Archives 
and Western History department of the University of Wyoming 
the records of the famous Isaac L. Ellwood Barbed Wire Com- 
panies. 

The Ellwood Company, manufacturing barbed wire invented 
by Joseph Glidden, was one of the first to sell barbed wire on an 
extensive basis in the American West. The Ellwood Collection 
coupled with the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association files make 
the Western Range Cattle Industry, at the University of Wyoming, 
an especially strong research field for scholars in Western History. 

The Ellwood records consist of one hundred and twenty-five 
letter file boxes, seventy-five letter press books, sixty ledgers, and 
a large amount of unclassified correspondence. 
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Robert Howe Fletcher, Jr., compiler of Genealogical Sketch of 
Certain of the American Descendants of Mathew Talbot, Gen- 
tleman, has contributed a copy to the library of the Barker 
Texas History Center. Certain of the descendants of Talbot came 
to Texas—to Rusk, Houston, and other areas within the state. 


The San Jacinto Museum of History Association has pub- 
lished a charming and attractive pamphlet of twelve pages on 
“Camels in Texas.” The occasion for the pamphlet was the receipt 
of a camel collar by the San Jacinto Museum contributed by the 
Sidney Sherman Chapter, Galveston, of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas. The text is by Gerry Doyle who also did the 
design assisted by LeRoy Barfuss. 


The Panhandle Plains Historical Review for 1956 has been 
slanted toward Texas museums by the editor, Dr. Seymour V. 
Connor. Carl E. Guthe lists, with explanations, fifty-two operat- 
ing museums in Texas. There are articles on the West Texas 
Museum at Texas Technological College and the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Museum at West Texas State College. William 
H. Leckie has a study on the Red River War of 1874-1875. 


KOK 

Vice President of the Association Dr. Ralph Steen of Texas 
A & M College has arranged for a joint session of the Texas State 
Historical Association with the Southern Historical Association 
on Saturday morning, November 9, 1957, at the Rice Hotel in 
Houston. Suggestions concerning topics and persons to present 
papers will be appreciated both by Dr. Steen and the Associa- 
tion’s office. 

With the Southern Historical Association’s coming to Texas 
for its annual meeting in 1957, a real opportunity is presented 
to ‘Texas historians and citizens to meet and mingle with many 
who have distinguished themselves in the field of Southern history. 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas and the Sons of the 
Republic of Texas have adopted the following meaningful seven- 
point program for 1957: 
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Gravestone of William F. Wilson in the Stonewall Jackson Cemetery, 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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1. Immediate construction by the State of an adequate archives 
building. 

2. Immediate fulfillment by the Texas State Building Commission 
of the mandate of the past legislature to restore the Old Land 
Office Building. 

3. Passage of a law to prohibit the destruction, demolition or de- 
facement of any building constructed before 1870 without a 
permit from the ‘Texas State Historical Foundation signed by 
its board created for that purpose. 

4. Creation of a State fund for the purchase, restoration and main- 
tenance of historical places and buildings erected prior to 1870, 
such funds to be channeled through the Texas State Historical 
Foundation to its own reconstruction committee and/or the 
DRT and/or the SRT for the purpose specified. 

5. Passage of a law making permanent the functions of the Texas 
State Historical Survey Committee with the provision of ade- 
quate funds for its activities. 

6. Passage of a law making vandalism at any historic spot a felony. 

7. Passage of a law requiring one full credit in Texas History for 
graduation from any State supported high school, college, nor- 
mal and university. 


The two organizations solicit the support of all historically 
minded persons to assist them in preservation of the Texas heri- 
tage in which both groups take a dominant interest. 

The Association has received a copy of The Ancestors and 
Descendants of William Rappleye Cole, compiled by D. E. Kil- 
gore. Almost half of the work concerns members of the family 
who lived in Texas. The Association copy has been placed in the 
Texas Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

George H. Santerre has brought out a paper-backed history 
of Dallas entitled Dallas’ First Hundred Years, 1856-1956. The 
publication covers well the high points in the civic growth of 
Dallas from a frontier town to a metropolitan area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ferguson, Association members from Dallas, 
recently presented to Southern Methodist University their per- 
sonal library containing books, letters, and documents pertain- 
ing primarily to Texas and Texans. Some of the material in the 
Ferguson collection is scarce, and the idea to make such a library 
available to students and researchers is deserving of recognition. 
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The Dallas Morning News carried the following editorial on 
the gift, which benefits not only Southern Methodist University, 
but Texas history generally: 


In giving to Southern Methodist University their personal library 
of more than 5,000 volumes, along with documents that include sig- 
natures of all the Presidents, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ferguson are follow- 
ing a commendable trend. Mr. Ferguson, who is about to retire from 
the legal staff of Magnolia Petroleum Company, has been for many 
years a discriminating collector of historical books on the Southwest. 
The donated books will be useful to many students. 

Great universities are built with more than bricks and mortar. 
Others can help the cause of education by following the example of 


the Fergusons. 
Kw 


The South Texas Historical Association met on November 3, 
1956, in the Princess Louise Hotel at Corpus Christi. Dr. Arm- 
strong Price spoke on geological and meteorological influences 
on the location and limits of various colonization enterprises on 
the Gulf Coast. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, J. E. Connor, Kingsville; Vice-President, 
D. E. Kilgore, Clarkwood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Alcorn, 
Corpus Christi; Directors, Mrs. Park L. Stubblefield, Premont, 
and J. Meredith Tatton, Refugio. The retiring president, J. 
Meredith Tatton, was publicly commended for having so success- 
fully launched the South Texas Historical Association and for 
developing a program of cooperation between the Association and 
A & I College at Kingsville. 

Kw OK 

Bill Holman, Librarian, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, 
has announced the November, 1956, publication of Ruth G. 
Nichols’ Samuel May Williams, 1795-1858. The book will bear 
the imprint of the Rosenberg Library Press and will be 331 pages 
in extent. The price will be $10.00. It will be issued in a limited 
printing of 200 copies. 

The book, which was four years in preparation, contains a 
brief biography of Williams together with a detailed calendar to 
the collection of nearly 4,000 papers of Samuel May Williams in 
the Rosenberg Library archives. This Texas pioneer, patriot, and 
secretary to Stephen F. Austin was instrumental in financing the 
Texas Revolution, having furnished the infant Republic with 
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both money and supplies. Williams is receiving increased atten- 
tion from historians, particularly throughout the Southwest, 
since his papers throw much light on the social, political, and 
economic history of Texas and Mexico from 1819 to 1864. 


The Fort Belknap Society under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Ben G. ONeal, continues to promote interest in and the 
preservation of the early Texas outpost. On October 19, 1956, 
two pre-Spanish-American War cannon were dedicated and made 


a part of the Fort Belknap Museum. 

A number of early Texas forts are now abandoned and in ruins, 
and it would be a good thing for Texas history if some of the 
local historical societies throughout the state would follow the 
splendid example of the work being done by the Fort Belknap 
Society. The following editorial from the Wichita Falls Times on 
October 22 observes the real value of the work being done at 
Fort Belknap: 

VALUE OF ForT BELKNAP 


Fort Belknap, whose founding date already goes back more than 
100 years, was the scene last week of another centennial observance. 
The first session of the county commissioners court of Young County 
was held at the fort in November, 1856, and the event was marked 
by bringing the present commissioners court there for the annual 
meeting of the historical society. 

The Fort Belknap Society has been making a valuable contribution 
to this section of Texas in its successful effort to maintain the old 
fort’s grounds and buildings, to expand the museum housed there, 
and to add to the restoration program. 

Since Fort Belknap was brought back to life as a part of the Texas 
centennial program in the mid-1930’s, it has been visited by thousands 
and is a popular meeting place for countless organiatizons. 

More than the physical facilities it offers, however, is the stimulus 
it has given to matters of historical interest throughout a wide area. 
Much valuable work is being done by many individuals to record the 
story of the white settlement of this part of the Southwest. 

As time moves along and the gap widens between the present and 
the past, appreciation will deepen of the effort that has gone into 
saving Fort Belknap for generations yet unborn. 

Association member E. M. Schiwetz spoke at the October 19, 

1956, meeting of the San Antonio Historical Association on the 
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subject of “Old Texas Houses and Buildings—Texas Towns in 
Review.” The talk was illustrated with slides, and there was an 
exhibit of Mr. Schiwetz’ paintings. 


The following information from the Texas Tourist Founda- 
tion will be of interest to Texas motorists: 


For many years many other states have proudly displayed their state 
mottos or emblems on their automobile license plates. At long last 
Texas is following suit—our plates for 1957 will not only boast a new 
color combination, but will also feature the Lone Star symbol em- 
blazoned thereon. 

WwW 


G. F. MacMullen, Director of the Junipero Serra Museum, 
2727 Presidio Drive, San Diego 3, California, makes the follow- 
ing inquiry: 

In connection with forthcoming activities of the Overland Mail 
Centennial, we are attempting to fill in a gap in the story of the so- 
called “Jackass Mail,” which James Birch operated from San Antonio 
to San Diego in 1857; the gap is the oceanic part of the transconti- 
nental mail service, between New Orleans and Indianola, Texas. 

A search of records at the Bancroft Library of the University of 
California has revealed the only reference to this route which we have 
been able to discover. Senate Documents for the Second session of the 
Thirty-fifth Congress reveal, in an annual report of the Postmaster 
General, a single reference to this route—listed as Route No. 8501, 
New Orleans to Indianola, 540 miles, two steamers per week, $55,000. 

We are anxious, if possible, to identify the steamship line by name, 
as well as to learn the actual names of any of the steamers involved. 
The only mention of ocean mail contracts we were able to find in the 
reference cited were to the Collins Line and the Pacific Mail, neither 
of which appears to be a logical one for Gulf operations. 

If any information on this subject is available from your readers, 
we would appreciate receiving it. 


KW 

Two historical editions of Texas newspapers have been issued 
during the fall months. On September 29, 1956, the Daily Inquirer 
at Gonzales came out with a “Come and Take It” edition de- 
voted to the history of Gonzales and the battle of Gonzales on 
October 2, 1835. Numerous historical articles, early pictures, and 
the historical theme carried out in advertising make the paper 
worthy of preservation. The Wise County Messenger at Decatur 
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on October 4, 1956, published a forty-six page centennial edition. 
Much valuable local history has been preserved in the Decatur 
paper. The papers will be permanently preserved in the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center with other historical editions of 
‘Texas newspapers. 

Roger N. Conger, of Waco, is always on the alert for any worth- 
while piece of Texana. Recently while passing through Lexington, 
Virginia, Conger visited the Stonewall Jackson Cemetery where 
he found the grave stone of William F. Wilson, a Texan of con- 
sequence, who died in 1861. The sides of the headstone are 
marked as follows: 


MEMENTO 
HAVING BEEN MARY NEE CLINTON 
A TEXIAN WIDOW OF 
REVOLUTIONIST COL. WM. F. WILSON 
COL. WM. F. WILSON 1836 eetencrintian 
DIED 1861 A MIER PRISONER 
AGED 62 1842 
AND A U.S. DIED 
sniceiniieslororidgaad AND C.S.A. OFFICER IN AUSTIN, TEXAS 
panics MILITARY JUNE 17, 1897 
eaanesiscnoecamua AND CIVIL AGE 84 YEARS 
SERVICE 
[Front ] [Right side] [Left side] 
& 


The October 1, 1956, number of Time Magazine carried an 
excellent article on “The Intracoastal Waterway,” paying atten- 
tion in pictures and text to the role the waterway is playing 
in Texas economy. A brief history of the Intracoastal Waterway 
is given with attention focused on C. S. E. Holland of Victoria, 
who spent most of his life fighting for a cheap way to carry the 
Gulf Coast’s raw materials north in return for needed manufac- 
tured goods. Time observed that, “Not even Texas tall talk can 
exaggerate the waterway’s real importance.” 

At the University of Houston, C. B. Ransom has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of history, succeeding Ernest 
C. Shearer, who has accepted a position at Sul Ross College. 
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James A. Tinsley has been promoted to associate professor of 
history and Raymond A. Esthus, who received the doctoral degree 
at Duke University in June, 1956, to assistant professor. Robert 
V. Haynes, a doctoral candidate at the Rice Institute, has been 
appointed instructor in history. Robert I. Giesberg, instructor in 
history and a doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has rejoined the staff after a year’s research in France. 
KW 

Mr. Ben E. Pingenot, Box 658, Eagle Pass, Texas, makes the 

following observation and inquiry: 


About go miles west of Eagle Pass and some 40 to 60 miles north- 
west of Nacimiento, Coahuila, is a place called La Babia. It lies on 
a dirt road which runs between Musquiz and Boquillas and is iden- 
tified as a settlement on the latest Texaco map of Mexico. Actually 
nothing exists there except the ruins of an old presidio and it is in 
this regard that I am writing you. Kenneth W. Porter mentions it as 
being in ruins in the eighteen-fifties and in use then as an occasional 
Lipan or Kickapoo campsite (“The Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1860,” 
Hispanic American Review, 195-). I believe Horgan also mentions 
it in his book, Great River. 

Could you direct me to possible source material concerning its 
origin, history, and abandonment? Also, the meaning of the word 


“Babia” itself? 
Kw 

Announcement has been made by the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas that the Clara Driscoll Scholarship for Research 
in Texas history for 1956-1957 has been awarded to Chester V. 
Kielman, staff member of the Association and graduate student 
in the University of Texas history department. 

Kielman’s doctoral dissertation will deal with the history of 
the Trans-Pecos Region of Texas. A portion of his study con- 
cerning trails in the Trans-Pecos was the subject of a talk he 
gave at the last meeting of the Association. 

W 

A search for items or information of historical value concern- 
ing the ‘Texas Navy is progressing under the sponsorship of the 
Battleship Texas Commission, headed by Chairman Lloyd Greg- 
ory and aided by retired Admiral S. M. Robinson. 

One of the leaders of the project is F. A. Pellerin, who served 
on the Texas following World War I. 
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Since that time, he has devoted much of his spare time to col- 
lecting information and various items of historical interest, not 
only about the Texas Navy (1836-1841) , but about the Battleship 
Texas and the men who served aboard her. 

Eventually, a permanent museum will house the collection on 
part of the lower deck of the battleship, berthed at the San 
Jacinto Battleground, near Houston. Mr. Pellerin will serve as 
curator. 

If any member can assist this patriotic project, Mr. Pellerin 
requests that you contact him at 175 Dipping Lane, Houston, or 
Mr. Gregory at 3005 Louisiana St., Houston. 


www 
Since writing his master’s thesis on the history of McMullen 
County, Joe P. Smyer has been an air force historian with assign- 
ments throughout the world. Smyer has now returned to civilian 
life but his comments on the value of local history research and 
writing should be of wide interest. 


I should like to express my observations on how the research tech- 
niques involved in writing local history have aided me in acquiring 
valuable knowledge about areas I have visited throughout the world. 
Since writing my thesis in 1952, I have visited Newfoundland, Scot- 
land, England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crete, 
Libya, French Morocco, Japan, Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Guam, Wake and the Islands of Hawaii. 

The knowledge and experience that I acquired and developed while 
writing my thesis assisted me in gathering significant information 
regarding the political, economic, and social characteristics of the 
peoples I visited. 

I spent only short durations of time in some of the areas I visited. 
One of the primary difficulties I experienced, therefore, was the brief 
time period I had to acquire information regarding the area I was 
visiting. I soon found that by applying research techniques that I had 
used in compiling information for my thesis I could more quickly 
obtain data about the areas I was visiting than if I tried to collect 
information on a random basis, as most tourists do. I experienced 
that conducting interviews with the citizens of an area was one of 
the most productive means of acquiring information about that area. 
I noticed that the people I interviewed reacted in much the same 
manner as did the people in my home county to the questions I asked 
them. While collecting information to include in my thesis, I found, 
that in order to conduct a successful interview, it was necessary for 
me to put the person I was interviewing at ease as quickly as possible. 
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I learned that this could be done by (a) discussing non-controversial 
topics such as the weather or the geography of the country and (b) 
discussing events that the person appeared to enjoy to discuss. I tound 
that if I could keep the interview going up through this last point 
I could then begin to discuss basic issues, such as the county’s political, 
religious, and judicial activities. | conducted my interviews with the 
people of the foreign countries in much the same manner as described 
above, with effective results. I interviewed people in all walks of life 
and the conversations covered a varied number of topics. However, 
I noticed that the people I interviewed especially enjoyed talking 
about their own communities and conditions that directly affected 
their localities. I noticed that in most instances the people freely 
discussed and explained the geography of the area, their professional 
activities, and their social customs. In many areas, politics and current 
political issues were also openly discussed. Generally speaking, reli- 
gious creeds and judicial activities were the most sensitive issues that 
were discussed. In these conversations, I acquired a considerable 
amount of information that I have been unable to locate in travel 
guides or histories of the countries in which these localities are 
situated. 

I spent two or three weeks in some areas. In those instances, I ac- 
quired information about each area not only through interviews but 
also by visiting public and university libraries, art galleries, and mu- 
seums. Again, I applied, with productive results, research techniques 
that I learned while writing my thesis. I consulted key documents 
such as census, religious, industrial, agricultural, and topographical 
reports, thereby acquiring basic data concerning the areas in a short 
duration of time. 

The experience I acquired in studying and recording local history 
has an intrinsic value. It has enabled me to study, in an objective and 
composite manner, the past and present conditions not only in my 
county but in areas throughout the world. It has given me a clearer 
insight into local conditions and problem areas that currently exist 
and the affect that these conditions can have on the national affairs 
of the foreign countries I have visited. As a result, I can more readily 
understand the complexities of the political, economic, and social con- 
ditions within nations in the European, Mediterranean, Middle East- 
ern, and Far Eastern areas and the movements that shape and condi- 
tion developments in the sphere of international relations. In the final 
analysis, it has directly assisted in making me aware of the responsi- 
bility that an American citizen has in constructively participating in 
a world society and the unique challenge that this responsibility 
stimulates. 

Sincerely, 
s/ Joe P. Smyer 
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The current volume (Vol. XXV) of the Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church contains two essays by Andrew 
Forest Muir on Texans. The first, “New Light on Adam Cloud,” 
appeared in No. 2 (June, 1956) , 201-207, and treats Adam Cloud 
who lived in Brazoria Municipality from April, 1833, until his 
death on May 26, 1834. The second essay, “John Wurts Cloud, 
Priest and Planter,” appeared in No. 3 (September, 1956) , 230- 
254, and treats of John Wurts Cloud who lived in Texas from 


1831 until his death on September 15, 1850. 


ww 


The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


James Madison High School 
Attn: Library Department 
3000 Forest Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Gaylon Gassiot 
121 East Fifteenth Street 
Irving, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Miller Stewart 
P. O. Box 3827 
Baytown, Texas 


Mr. W. H. Thompson 
Route 2 
Harlingen, Texas 


Mr. Otto H. Albrecht 
Route 1, Box 104 
Victoria, Texas 


Mrs. Margaret C. Boyce 
4412 W. 3rd 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mary M. F. Whalen 
138 Groveland Place 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


Norman W. Black, D.D.S. 
417 Mobberly 
Longview, Texas 


Mr. W. B. Jones 
Box 702 
Liberty, Texas 


Mr. Mac Curtis 
404 Merchant Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. W. W. Blocker 
Route 1 
Karnack, Texas 


Mr. Marvin C. Nichols 
407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. P. H. Caldwell 
2405 Locke Lane 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Leon K. Frankel 
3914 Marion St. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Frances G. Whitaker 
1005 Cunningham 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Vivian Eubank 
South Park Junior High School 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Jimmie Hicks 
987 West 41st St. 
Houston 18, Texas 


Ben H. Mitchell 
P. O. Box 2759 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. B. E. Spradley 
5329 Milart St. 
Houston, Texas 


Corpus Christi Independent School 
District 

South Park Junior High School 

goo1 McArdle Road 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Mr. M. J. U. Teague 
3203 S. Braeswood 
Houston, Texas 


Dr. F. E. Harrison 
2106 Warner Road 
Fort Worth 10, Texas 


Mr. A. R. Hightower, Esq. 
Livingston, Texas 


Lt. Malcolm C. Douglass 
101 South Hood Street 
Peru, Indiana 


Miss Louise Garwood 
Shepherd Pratt Hospital 
Towson, Maryland 


Mrs. J. A. Foy 
3322 Knight St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. James S. Bethel 
Box 232 
Rosebud, Texas 


Dr. Richard H. Harrison, III 
608 Ethel Drive 
Bryan, Texas 


Mrs. Dorothy Muir 
1635 West Woodland 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Doyle R. Avant, Jr. 
P. O. Box 817 
Pampa, Texas 


Jack Thomman 
P. O. Box 561 
Levelland, Texas 


Dr. David Parsons 
614 Avenue H 
Levelland, Texas 


Ft. Bend County Library 
1601 Liberty 
Richmond, Texas 


Miss Barbara Ann Kerr 


1337 Maryland 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Rowland 
1811 Colcord Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mississippi Southern College Library 


Box 53, Station A 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Mr. Jack C. Vowell, Jr. 
Department of Government 
‘Texas Western College 

El Paso, Texas 


Katie Constant 
Rt. No. 1 
Lolita, Texas 


Mr. Dalton Dwight Harris, Sr. 
409 South Marsalis 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. John A. Harris, Sr. 
517 16th St. 
Irving, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Tipton 
Ivan Star Route 
Breckenridge, Texas 


Mr. F. E. Beecroft 
217 Leona St. 
Uvalde, Texas 


Mr. L. F. McCollum 
3620 Inverness 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. J. Sayles Leach 
2207 River Oaks Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Hypatia Link 
925 Link St. 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Murray L. Smith 
2980 Mountain Brook Parkway 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Mr. Owen W. Kilday, Sheriff 
Court House 
San Antonio, Texas 


Rev. Father Frank A. Kilday 
St. Joan of Arc Church 
Weslaco, Texas 


Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Kilday 
3516 Halycon Drive 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Hardy 
6807 Waggoner 
Dallas, Texas 


Baytown Junior High School Library 


Baytown, Texas 
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North Texas Laboratory School 
North Texas State College 
Denton, ‘Texas 


Mr. Matthew M. Syler 
Rt. No. 2 
Burton, Texas 


Lloyd L. Hayes 
goo3 Red River 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Walter Bruflat 
3808 Westcliff Road South 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Hellmuth 
Bellville, Texas 


Mrs. F. T. Baldwin 
4408 Austin 
Houston 4, Texas 


J. A. Carroll 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Mr. John Q. Adams 
C/O Interstate Theatres 
Majestic Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Green 
2908 Ave. O, Apt. 4 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. Riley LeFever 
Ball High School 
Galveston, Texas 


Luther Burbank Junior High School 
315 Berry Road 
Houston 22, Texas 


Mrs. Floyd Berry 
334 Jefferson Street 
Pittsburg, Texas 


Mrs. Charles H. Archer 
2616 North Main Avenue 
San Antonio 12, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Early Texas Homes. By Dorothy Kendall Bracken and Maurine 
Whorton Redway. Dallas (Southern Methodist University 


Press) , 1956. Pp. xii+189. $6.95. 


Early Texas Homes is the first publication to present a view of 
the historic homes of the various geographical regions of Texas. 
As such it is a worthwhile guide book for those who have an 
interest in the preservation of our architectural heritage. 

The authors’ preface reviews the historical background of the 
domestic architecture of Central, Northeast, and Southeast Texas 
by a thorough and well-documented presentation of the major 
influences affecting the design of these homes of a century ago. 
This regional presentation is illustrative of the simple architec- 
tural truth that good architecture is the expression of the people 
and their environment (i.e., local materials and climate) . 

In the pages that follow the reader journeys pictorially to many 
fine houses throughout the state. Accompanying each page of 
illustrations is a statement of the historical facts relative to the 
owners and families that built and occupied these early dwellings. 
These narratives provide a fine background and personality for 
each home. The reviewer feels that the inclusion of drawings 
of plans and possibly sketches of architectural details, furniture, 
and utensils would have contributed much to the purpose of 
the book. 

There is some sparseness in the coverage of the section devoted 
to San Antonio. That city contains many examples of century-old 
houses that are truly “Texas” in character. One feels the need for 
treatment here—as well as in other sections of the book—of the 
“little houses” which are so abundant in San Antonio and Cen- 
tral ‘Texas. The reference to the fine stone and timber dwellings 
outside of San Antonio as being of ‘‘ranch style” tends to associate 
these fine examples with the present-day realtor-builder “ranch 
style” houses to be found throughout the United States. I do not 
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believe that our early Texas builders were style conscious when 
they built these honest and sturdy dwellings, producing an in- 
digenous architecture truly Texas in spirit in every sense of 
the word. 

Since the purpose of the book is to present homes built before 
and during the Civil War, it seems questionable to include ex- 
amples in which extensive remodeling has taken place. A case in 
point is the Andrew Ponton-Madden Fly House in Gonzales, 
which was changed from an original one-story to two stories in 
1885 and which underwent further alterations in 1913. Also, the 
Patterson and Goodman Houses in Tyler, as well as the Moores- 
Watts-Pryor House in Texarkana, have undergone extensive re- 
modeling in later years that completely altered the plans and 
exteriors of the original houses. Again, for the purpose of the 
book one can accept restoration of houses, but remodeling is 
another thing altogether. Restoration, yes. Remodeling, no. 

One also misses the inclusion of such fine old examples as the 
Robertson and Toalson homes to be found in and out of Inde- 
pendence, that historical spot and cultural center of Texas during 
the mid-nineteenth century. The same thing is true regarding 
examples of early Texas domestic architecture along the Rio 
Grande in the Laredo-Roma-Rio Grande City area. 

This reviewer fully recognizes the rather inexhaustible source 
of materials as well as the physical limitations of a book such as 
this one. He feels very definitely that the authors have made a 
fine contribution to the literature of our domestic architectural 
heritage and that they have provided a stimulus for those of us 
who would preserve these vestiges of the building and life of early 
Texans. This book should be in every public high school and 


iversity li of our state. 
university library Lyon McMaru 


The University of Texas 


Educational Competition: The Story of the University Inter- 
scholastic League of Texas. By Roy Bedichek. Austin (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press), 1956. Pp. xix+501. Index and ap- 
pendices. $6.50. 


While sitting at my typewriter thinking about this somewhat 
immense book I have just concluded, I have been playing a little 
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game with myself, going over in my mind possible topics that 
could be assigned to Roy Bedichek that would confine him to the 
narrow bounds of that particular subject. Alas, it is a hopeless 
game, for his is a mind meant to soar, and I have little doubt 
that he could take the statistical recapitulation of, say, a tennis 
match and come up with deep philosophical meanings before 
he turned those statistics loose. 

We have here another instance of Bedichek on the wing, as 
he forever is whenever he takes pen, or typewriter, in hand. Given 
one topic—the story of the University of Texas Interscholastic 
League—he has written two books. Offhand, the history of the 
Interscholastic League sounds like a natural subject for a doctoral 
thesis in education, of interest to professional educators but not 
to many others. But before one finishes the introduction he is 
aware that here is no ordinary recounting of the year-by-year 
growth of a remarkable educational agency. 

Here instead is a wide-ranging probing into what makes Junior 
tick in school. To some so-called progressives Bedichek would 
belong to another generation, but by the time he has finished 
examining the motivations of people, the plea he makes for in- 
centives for students, for standards, and for competitive endeavors 
is hard to resist. He does not sermonize; he does not exhort. With 
classical allusion he simply reaches back and looks forward to give 
an urgency to his thesis that life is an unequal contest and that 
the sooner we academicians quit concerning ourselves with the 
median and instead try to set goals a little beyond our students, 
the sooner we will produce the leadership which this world so 
sorely needs. 

Every page deserves quoting in part, whether Bedichek is 
writing of early state examinations in China, “the oldest record 
of the use of formal competitions to inspire and direct scholastic 
endeavor.” Or of John Cavanaugh, “the greatest hand-fives player 


who ever lived, ... England’s truest sportsman,” who had “no 
other thought from the moment the game begins, but that of 
striking the ball, or placing it, or making it ... and he never 


flung away the game through carelessness and conceit, he never 
gave it up through laziness or want of heart.” Or his whole chapter 
on “Do Winners Continue to Win?” Or of the necessity for 
choosing declamation subjects that will avoid those audience 
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guffaws bearing heartbreak to the contestant as he flamingly pero- 
rates ‘Give me liberty or give me death.” “No competent dram- 
atist,” explains Bedichek, “risks a line burdened with such inten- 
sity of emotion until he is sure that he has conditioned his audi- 
ence for its reception,” but “‘still we sometimes risk placing a child 
in a situation where a suppressed titter is a tragedy.” 

On and on this recital of Bedichek quotations could continue, 
but it must stop somewhere. This is a book to pore over, to read 
slowly, to savor, and to come back to. 

Although historians should know better than to predict, I am 
prepared to make at least a couple of guesses. I would guess that 
this book will not be read by very many people. If nothing else, 
the title will scare them away. But I would also hazard that this 
book will become a sort of educational Bible, ranging far beyond 
Texas and far beyond now, and that its influence will long be 
felt when neither Bedichek nor this reviewer nor this generation 
of Interscholastic Leaguers cares a hoot about educational the- 
ories. It is a book which will annoy some, but which will buttress 
and articulate the theories of others who care about what happens 
to the children we try to teach. As much as I hate to go overboard, 
I must say I will not be surprised if it does not prove to be one of 
the most influential books ever to emerge from a Texas author. 

Of course, every reviewer, to keep his union card, has to find 
something wrong with a book. So let me offer these two quibbles: 
(1) the book is inadequately titled—it is so much more than its 
title implies; and (2g) the author should have put this book out 
in two volumes—one volume for those interested in the philo- 
sophic generalities of educational competition, and a second 
volume on the more specific topic of the Interscholastic League. 
Having said that, there is not much more that can be found 
to quarrel with. It is an expression of an educated mind of which 


Texas can truly be proud. Jor B. Frantz 


The University of Texas 


The Cavalry of Christ on the Rio Grande, 1849-1883. By Bernard 
Doyon, O.M.I. Milwaukee (Bruce Press) , 1956. Pp. xv-+252. 


$5.00. 


This book recounts the development and expansion of the 
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Catholic Church in the Lower Rio Grande Valley from 1849 to 
1883. Father Bernard Doyon, professor of Church History at De 
Mazenod Scholasticate in San Antonio, bases his account largely 
on unpublished sources, particularly on the correspondence of 
the missionaries. It is essentially a narrative of the apostolic efforts 
which the Oblates of Mary Immaculate made in bringing religious 
consolations to the inhabitants of the area. 

While centering their activities in Brownsville the Oblates 
early and literally took to the saddle, as the title of the book 
implies, and carried the Gospel to hundreds of small settlements 
scattered along the Rio Grande and reaching into the interior of 
Texas and Mexico. 

New undertakings are often difficult and the devoted mission- 
aries in Texas experienced a variety of trials. The people were 
often unsympathetic, and in the beginning even antagonistic; 
the authorities in Mexico were hostile; the ravages of war and 
yellow fever took a heavy toll. Because of these and other trials 
there was even serious question of withdrawing the priests al- 
together. This problem centering about honest differences of 
opinion, human frailties, timidity, and the shortsightedness of 
those charged with the direction of the undertaking is skillfully 
and sympathetically handled by the author. 

Students interested in religious history and particularly in the 
growth and development of the Catholic Church in Texas, will 
find Father Doyon’s book engaging and generally well done. The 
author has produced a book easy to read which covers the subject 
adequately. Fuller sketches of the character of some of the indi- 
vidual priests would undoubtedly add to the human interest value 
of the book. The switching of tenses is sometimes annoying; the 
italicized French, Spanish, and Latin expressions in the text 
distract the reader without either improving the meaning or the 
literary merits. 

The many church spires which dot the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley today give mute testimony to the success of the work of 
the Oblates. An explanation of the origin of these spires can be 
found in Father Doyon’s book which will be hailed as an impor- 
tant contribution to the history of the church in Texas. 


JosEPH SCHMITZ 
St. Mary’s University 
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Trailing the Cowboy. Compiled and edited by Clifford P. Wester- 
meier. Caldwell, Idaho (Caxton Printers), 1955. Pp. 414. 
Notes, bibliography, and index. $5.00. 


Dr. Westermeier of the University of Arkansas, who spoke 
before the Texas State Historical Association several years ago, 
has done a valuable service for students of cowboy lore. He has 
compiled from a vast number of contemporary sources descrip- 
tions of the frontier cowboy and the life he led. The items come 
from early newspapers, magazine articles, and books or reminis- 
cences, almost all of them published between the close of the Civil 
War and 1910. 

The quotations are carefully assembled and edited and are 
woven together with appropriate comments by the compiler. 
They cover the appearance of the cowboy, his trappings, his 
lingo, his character, and the ways he handled his lariat and his 
six-shooter. Attention is given to the roundup, bronc breaking, 
excursions into town, frontier balls, contests of skill, and the 
cowboy’s attitude toward the sheepmen. Even a few tall tales are 
included. 

The outstanding value of this book stems from the fact that 
its contents were written either by cowboys or, in most instances, 
by those who had close associations with the punchers. It gives 
a first-hand, realistic view of cowboy life on the frontier before 
this life was distorted in a haze of pulp and Hollywood romance. 

The book represents an enormous amount of work and will be 
useful for reference. A few omissions are hard to understand. 
Trail driving has only a few brief mentions; and, although there 
is a chapter on buckaroo rhymes, there is none on the more impor- 
tant subject of cowboy songs. But the book is of great help in 
preserving a picture of range life in the era before cow hands 


turned to jeeps and helicopters. Wayne GARD 


Public Administration and Policy Formation. Edited by Emmette 
S. Redford. Austin (The University of Texas Press), 1956. 
Pp. xiv+ 319. Illustrations. $5.75. 


In his introduction to this book, Emmette S. Redford, professor 
of government at the University of Texas, presents the thesis that 
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public administration may be properly considered only in its 
relationship to the social forces which bring it into existence, and 
in the light of “the impact of administration on the course of 
events.” Five chapters, each by a different author, present “‘case 
studies” in the fields of oil, gas, banking, river development, and 
corporate investigations in support of the editor’s thesis. 

Patently, this book will be of interest to students of public 
administration; but with the presentation of a challenging thesis 
for the study of public administration, and five lucid, scholarly, 
informative essays in support thereof, it should interest any 
public spirited citizen. Inasmuch as two of the five essays are 
devoted to Texas agencies, this book will appeal especially to both 
professional and non-professional students of the history and 
political experience of Texas. 

Chapter I, “Administrative Control of Petroleum Production 
in Texas,” by York Y. Willbern, University of Alabama professor 
of political science, considers the Texas Railroad Commission as 
“the chief agency controlling oil production in the United States.” 
Professor Willbern lays his groundwork with a discussion of the 
physical conditions of oil deposits and their production, the 
problems posed by conflicting property rights, waste of oil re- 
sources, the theory and practice of conservation, and possible 
remedies, chiefly, unit operation of oil fields. 

The author then proceeds to examine the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in the light of the need for regulation of oil production, 
and the demand, notably that of the oil industry, for public 
regulation. 

Chapter IV, “The Lower Colorado River Authority,” by Comer 
Clay, professor of government at Texas Christian University, is 
devoted to an analysis of “a relatively unpublicized method of 
river development, the state river authority. ...” The initial sec- 
tions of Professor Clay’s essay describe the various factors behind 
the demand for development of the Colorado River. Such factors 
include a compelling necessity for flood control, and the de- 
sirability of impounding water for domestic and industrial uses, 
irrigation, and for the generation of hydro-electric power. 

Professor Clay continues with an account of private efforts to 
develop the Colorado, their failure, and the legislative and social 
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history of the Lower Colorado River Authority. He concludes 
his essay with a discussion of the purposes, management, and 
significance of the Authority. 

The University of Texas Press has provided an exceptionally 
attractive format, entirely commensurate with the high quality 


of this book’s contents. 
FREDERICK W. RATHJEN 


West Texas State College 


An Economic Survey of Denton County, Texas: A Study of Re- 
sources, Industrial Potential, and Population Growth. John 
R. Stockton, Stanley A. Arbingast, Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., 
and Alfred G. Dale. Austin (Bureau of Business Research, 
The University of Texas), 1953. Pp. ix+84. Introduction, 
charts, maps, and statistical abstracts. 


This survey, prepared at the request of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Denton, Texas, is an attempt to project, for planning 
purposes, the possible and probable economic development of 
Denton County in the period to 1975. Toward the accomplish- 
ment of that end, the Bureau of Business Research of the Univer- 
sity of Texas undertook a basic economic survey which analyzed 
not only the county’s actual local resources but also the less 
tangible potential derived from its proximity to the expanding 
regional industrial development centered on Dallas and Fort 
Worth. 

The status of the following six major categories of resources, 
based usually on a ten year history to determine local trends, 
was considered: population and labor force, natural resources, 
agricultural production, industrial enterprises, educational in- 
stitutions, and trade and service industries. With the existing 
resources evaluated, and with local rates and directions of de- 
velopment considered as a control factor, their probable expan- 
sion, and their relation to population growth, was projected. 

The conclusions drawn, briefly, were that the combination of 
local resources and a favorable geographic location near the 
industrial area in Dallas and Tarrant counties gave real promise 
for rapid economic development. Specifically, the survey indi- 
cated that Denton County possessed, or could develop, the essen- 
tials required for that expansion: labor force, water, electricity, 
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fuel, building sites, and transportation facilities. In the area of 
population growth, where more exact projections were possible, 
the survey indicated that from its 1950 population of 41,300, 
providing a labor force of 15,000, the county could expect to 
attain by 1975 a population of 79,000 providing a labor force 
of 29,300; that the number engaged in agricultural pursuits 
would increase only slightly; and that the existing ratio between 
those employed in basic industries and those in service and trade 
employment probably would remain constant. 

Repeatedly the authors called attention to the possibilities of 
error in any projection into the future, and they emphasized that 
the smaller the area surveyed, the greater became the probability 
of error in their calculations. Nevertheless, the survey has made 
accessible, both to established interests and to prospective busi- 
nesses, detailed information about the economic potential of 
the area. It stands, too, as a model of what other areas should 
do if they would be prepared to compete on equal terms in 
what appears to be an era of spreading industrialization in the 


Southwest. FLoyp F. Ewin, Jr. 


Midwestern University 


The First Protestant Church: Its History and Its People, 1845- 
1955. Compiled by Oscar Haas. New Braunfels (Zeitung 
Press) , 1955. Pp. 170. $3.00. 


Texas churches in increasing numbers will be celebrating their 
hundredth anniversaries. Most congregations will garner strength 
and instruction, along with a renewing of the spiritual values, 
if their history has been amply recorded and made available to 
the membership. Students of religious history need these ‘‘biog- 
raphies’” of churches and their leaders in order to evaluate prop- 
erly American religious life. One of the most attractive edifices 
in central Texas is the historic First Protestant Church at New 
Braunfels. ‘Iravelers who have stopped to admire the architectural 
beauty of the enlarged building and the windows can read the 
story of each of the windows and of the bell tower in Haas’s 
concise account, The First Protestant Church (pp. 107-114). The 
evolution of the building is a reflection of the spiritual and ma- 
terial growth of the community. The enlarged role of women in 
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church life in America is related in the account of the Frauen- 
verein, the oldest continuously active organization in the con- 
gregation, being organized in 1892. 

The first forty-four pages sketch clearly many interesting high- 
lights in the history of the church. The founder of New Braunfels, 
Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels, was a devout Roman Catholic. 
He was charged by the regulations of the German Emigration 
Company to provide for the establishment of churches and 
schools. Faithfully, he carried out his duty. Even while in camp 
at Port Lavaca the Protestant German settlers enjoyed divine 
services conducted by “the Rev. Ervendberg of the Protestant 
faith.” The Pilgrims at Plymouth had their starving time, and 
the German settlers in Texas also had a difficult time adjusting 
to the new climate and diseases, as well as dealing with the 
Indians. The extent of the hardships will be understood by the 
fact that the church and pastor were almost immediately forced 
to care for and teach several orphans. The pastor tilled his own 
fields, taught, and ministered to near-by congregations. Three 
hundred dollars was the most paid a pastor during the 1850’s, the 
funds being raised largely from dues of two dollars a year. 

The congregation has been served by a large number of well- 
trained pastors. When L. C. Ervendberg became head of the 
Western Texas Orphan Asylum in 1851, he was succeeded by 
Gustav Eisenlohr from Loerrach, Germany. He stayed until 1857 
when he was called to Cincinnati, Ohio. Pastor August Schuchard 
began compiling the registry of 535 pioneer families which has 
been preserved in three volumes. The cornerstone of the present 
church was laid in 1875, at the close of the Reconstruction era. 
During all of the years of slow development, struggling against 
disease, war, and military government, the congregation was held 
together by strong pastors and strong laymen, none of whom was 
more devoted than Hermann Seele. He was church secretary from 
1845 to 1902. During the intervals between pastors, Seele in- 
structed the confirmation classes and conducted divine services. 
In appreciation of his work the parish house bears his name. 

Financial conditions improved by 1888 and funds were raised 
to begin the bell tower. All of the church ordinances were pub- 
lished. On the eve of the depression in 1893 the interior was 
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finished. Pews were installed. An altar, a pulpit, a tower clock, 
and three bells were ready for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary in 1895. A new organ marked the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, and the women of the church paid for 
the installation of electric lights in 1902. The vigor and progres- 
sive spirit of the congregation are evidenced by the recent en- 
largement of the church and parish house under the supervision 
of architects Marvin Eickenroht of San Antonio and Jeremiah 
Schmidt. 

The volume is well illustrated and contains short biographical 
sketches of pastors and career church workers, along with a listing 
of church officers and council members since 1846. Pages 115-167 
list the charter members of 1845, the boys and girls of the con- 
firmation classes since 1846, and the current membership. 


RosBErT C. COTNER 
The University of Texas 


The Cat Spring Story. By Cat Spring Agricultural Society. San 
Antonio. (Lone Star Printing Company) , 1956. Pp. vii+166. 
Photographs. 


Published in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
(1856-1956) of the founding of the Cat Spring Agricultural So- 
ciety, the oldest of its kind in Texas today, The Cat Spring Story 
purports to be the history of the founding and development of 
the German settlement of Cat Spring in Austin County from its 
beginning in 1834 (not 1832 as stated in the “Introduction”) 
to the present time. Yet, the reader will find in this small book an 
equal amount of attention devoted to the founding of each of 
nineteen other German settlements in Austin, DeWitt, Fayette, 
Victoria, and Washington counties. The historical sketch of the 
establishment of these settlements is simply a condensed version 
of Chapter III of Professor R. L. Biesele’s scholarly work on The 
History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, from 
which parts have been lifted verbatim, at times, without quotation 
marks but with footnote acknowledgments. On other occasions, 
where paraphrasing is used, some distortion of the true picture 
has resulted. For instance, to cite only one example, Biesele says 
(p. 55), “the census of 1860 lists twenty farmers with German 
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names in San Bernard,” but in the current work the statement has 
been made to read, without ellipsis and quotation marks, “the 
census of 1860 lists 20 farmers in San Bernard in 1860” (p. 11). 

The book contains a list of postmasters and doctors who served 
Cat Spring, a partial list of school teachers, and a complete list 
of the officers and members of the Cat Spring Agricultural So- 
ciety. There are also extremely short accounts of bands, choirs, 
and churches, and a more lengthy but poorly arranged discus- 
sion (see pp. 2-3, 92-95) of public schools at Cat Spring, fol- 
lowed by data on the erection of schools at Clarksville, Cleve- 
land, Neuburgh, and Millheim. 

Two sections of this publication entitle it to a worthy place 
among the ever increasing number of local histories appearing 
in print in recent years. One of these contains a “rough alpha- 
betical list of 145 family names of early settlers, principally of 
the Cat Spring area, accompanied by some biographical and 
genealogical data, but often minus birth and death dates and 
exact family relationship, much of which, the reviewer is con- 
fident, could have been established through a search of county 
probate records, early newspapers, Land Office records, Claims 
Papers in the Texas State Archives, family Bibles, church records, 
and other sources too numerous to mention here. The other 
section, dealing with agriculture and transportation of the Cat 
Spring area and the local agricultural society, written by E. P. 
Krueger, contains valuable data on the early development of these 
fields drawn from the Minutes of the Society and is woefully in- 
complete. According to Dun & Bradstreet, Cat Spring had a popu- 
lation of 350 persons and 15 business establishments in 1939; 
300 and g, respectively, in 1951; and 200 and 4g, respectively, in 
1955; yet, the reader will find very little on the economic, social, 
and cultural life of the area since 1890, except for a brief mention 
of the Austin County Game and Fish Protective Association; the 
rise in land values over the years; the intersection of two new 
highways near the Cat Spring Pavilion; a ‘ladies seed committee”’ 
that now selects the garden seed to be planted; the Cat Spring 
Butcher Club (founded in the 1870's and still operating) ; and 
the fact that some time before 1927 there was a “Cat Spring 
Pickling-Cucumber Association.” 
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Besides an occasional inconsistency in the spelling of proper 
names, a few printer’s errors in dates and spelling, the misuse of 
“Mr.” for “Mrs.” Hoppe (p. 13), and a statement that Astoria 
was founded at the mouth of the Columbia River in 1824 instead 
of 1811, there is no bibliography, index, or documentation, ex- 
cept for the historical sketch already mentioned. This book will 
serve some useful purpose, but it is to be regretted that it shows 
evidence of hasty preparation, poor organization, and inadequate 
documentation. The full and very interesting story of Cat Spring 


ins to be told. 
JosEPpH MILTON NANCE 
A&M College of Texas 


Will Hogg, Texan. By John A. Lomax. Austin (University of 
Texas Press. Published for the Hogg Foundation), 1956. 
Pp. x+51. Illustrations. $2.50. 


Since its publication in the Atlantic Monthly in 1940, collectors 
of Texana have treasured John A. Lomax’s sketch of “Will Hogg, 
Texan.” The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene now makes 
that treasure widely available by reprint in a book by the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press. The foreword by Robert L. Sutherland, Direc- 
tor of the Foundation, outlines that organization’s endeavor to 
exemplify Will Hogg himself in his devotion to the University of 
Texas, the breadth of his ideals, and his interest in the welfare 
of all of the people of Texas. 

In eight vignettes with captivating titles, Will C. Hogg is pre- 
sented as another giant Texan who carried on the struggle of James 
Stephen Hogg in behalf of the cause of the common people and 
for free education in a democracy. Achieving financial independ- 
ence while a young man, he managed his extensive business with 
“his left hind foot” while he devoted himself to what he consid- 
ered important matters. One such matter was the improvement 
of ‘Texas education, whether his interest took the form of propos- 
ing a special tax for higher education, acting as watchdog for the 
University of Texas in its struggle with Governor James E. Fer- 
guson, or “gambling on the brains and ambition” of Texas youth 
who wanted an education. Also of importance to him was the 
development of the city of Houston, be it the community's Forum 
of Civics, its public parks, its Art Museum, or any civic enter- 
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prise which he might even have to “cuss into existence.” Himself 
a man of great heart, Lomax describes as the ““Iender Tempest” 
the shy man who could be poetically profane while he con- 
cealed sentiment and generosity under a “gruff, brusque outward 
manner.” 

End papers carrying E. M. Schiwetz’ drawings of Varner Plan- 
tation and the Hogg home in Houston and Malcolm Thurgood’s 
sketches of Will C. Hogg and James Stephen Hogg combine with 
the excellent taste of the format to make the book one that would 
be prized by Will C. Hogg the connoisseur. 


LLERENA FRIEND 
The University of Texas 


The History of Houston Heights, 1891-1918. By Sister M. Agatha. 
Illustrated by Victor J. Green. Houston (Premier Printing 
Company), 1956. Pp. xiv+133. Map, illustrations, index. 
$3.50. 

The author tells us that she had only intended making a scrap- 
book for the Houston Heights Library and had promised to cor- 
rect various newspaper clippings which comprised the only written 
history the Heights could boast. By drawing upon her own child- 
hood memories of the Heights, and seeking additional recollec- 
tions from early citizens, a large quantity of notes were soon 
collected which seemed to demand something more than an an- 
notated scrapbook. 

Oscar Martin Carter and his Nebraska associates formed the 
Omaha and South Texas Land Company to develop certain real 
estate located northwest of Houston, Texas. The tract of land was 
seventy-five feet above sea level which placed it at least twenty- 
three feet higher than the center of adjoining Houston. Follow- 
ing impeccable logic, the promoters named the area the Houston 
Heights. According to one of their advertisements, Carter’s land 
company spent a half million dollars “in cold cash” before any of 
the 11,000 lots were opened for sale in 1892. This sum of money 
was paid for cleaning streets, building bridges, constructing rail- 
road and trolley tracks, and various buildings. The passage of 
four years found the community with sufficient population to 
incorporate and, following the majority will, a “village’’ was or- 
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ganized with its own municipal government. The land company 
was dissolved, but Carter and his associates continued as leaders 
of the community. It was during these years that the fine old 
Victorian mansions were erected along Heights Boulevard which 
became the center of social activity now faithfully recorded in 
every detail. The suburban municipality was soon brought within 
the sphere of activity carried on with Houston as its center. Then 
separate existence for the Heights was brought to an end by an- 
nexation to Houston in February, 1918. 

There are more than twenty-six pages of photographs showing 
various industries, stores, schools, churches, residences, social 
clubs, and community leaders associated with the Heights. This 
small volume will be of considerable interest to the older resi- 
dents of the Heights. They are sure to give Sister Agatha’s effort 
their enthusiastic approval. re 

University of Houston 


Escape from Reconstruction. By W. C. Nunn, Fort Worth (Leo 
Potishman Foundation) , 1956. Pp. xv+140. $2.50. 


In this brief but informative narrative, Professor Nunn gives 
an excellent description of the abortive attempt to set up a Con- 
federate colony in Mexico after the Civil War. As their dreams 
of an independent nation disintegrated in early 1865, many prom- 
inent Southerners determined upon a policy of flight in prefer- 
ence to submission. In Mexico, the puppet Emperor Maximilian, 
hoping to attract these men, issued a proclamation opening all 
Mexico to immigration and colonization. As an added induce- 
ment, prospective settlers were promised bona fide land titles, 
freedom of worship, freedom from taxation for one year and 
from military service for five years, and the privilege of bring- 
ing their own laborers with them. Three types of land were of- 
fered to the colonists: improved public lands selling at one dollar 
per acre, unimproved parts of the public domain which were 
usually given away, and certain portions of private estates which 
were voluntarily placed on sale at moderate prices. 

Such tempting bait proved very effective and through Mata- 
moros, Laredo, and Eagle Pass filtered Southerners of all descrip- 
tions and for a variety of reasons. Some were congenitally unable 
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to ask forgiveness for actions which they still believed to be right 
and honorable; some were evading certain arrest and probable 
imprisonment; others, like General Joseph Shelby, who cere- 
moniously buried his battle flags in the Rio Grande, crossed the 
border toying with the idea of serving in the armed forces of Max- 
imilian; still others, because of loss of wealth and destruction of 
property back home, looked to Mexico as a land of opportunity 
and promise. Many prominent Texans helped swell this tide of 
immigration. Judge O. M. Roberts, former Chief Justice of the 
Texas Supreme Court and future governor of the state (1878), 
was an active colonization agent. Ex-Governors Edward Clark 
and Pendleton Murrah (who died in Monterrey) made the south- 
ward trek as did Generals William P. Hardeman and A. W. 
Terrell. Also numbered among the migrants were State ‘Treasurer 
C. H. Randolph and ex-Senator W. S. Oldham who had repre- 
sented Texas in the Confederate Congress. Settlements were made 
in various parts of the country but the most significant one was 
located some seventy miles from Vera Cruz, in the Corboda dis- 
trict, and was named Carlotta in honor of the Empress. 

The entire affair proved short-lived. Caught up as it was in the 
conflicting currents of American-French diplomacy and Imperial- 
ist-Juarista bickering, the colony’s demise was hastened by the 
many difficulties which plagued it from the beginning. Lack of 
adequate capital, the necessity to adjust to a new type labor situ- 
ation, and the incessant wrangling which led to fights and law- 
suits were aggravated by the inroads of disease and the devasta- 
tion of repeated bandit raids. The knockout blow, however, was 
the withdrawal of French troops in the spring of 1867. As Mar- 
shal Bazaine’s forces boarded their transports, all security van- 
ished. The Juarista regime, claiming that Maximilian had had 
no authority to grant lands, displayed active hostility toward the 
colonists, who, in the face of such discouraging results, began 
their homeward trek seemingly convinced that the uncertainties 
of military reconstruction were preferable to the uncertainties 
of Mexican rule. 

This unsuccessful colonial venture offers a fertile field to those 
who enjoy the risky business of extracting “lessons” from history. 
To the author, the most striking lesson seemed to be the futility 
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of trying to run away from adversity, and, indeed, there is some- 
thing pathetic in the picture of these Confederates in Mexico, 
stoically “complaining of nothing, looking back with regret on 
nothing,” victims, as it were, of their own unwillingness to adjust 
to unpleasant reality. To that lesson, however, might be added 
one other; by its very failure, the movement underscored the fact 
that, in spite of all the professed differences between Northerners 
and Southerners, they were, in the final analysis, more like each 
other than like anyone else in the world. 


Otis A. SINGLETARY 
The University of Texas 


Book Notes 


Kate Tarkington, the author of Rex Goes to the Rodeo, was 
born and reared in the cattle country south of Hallettsville, Texas. 
This book is a well-done juvenile produced for the Naylor Com- 
pany, San Antonio. 


The University of Texas Bureau of Business Research has re- 
cently published Manufacturing in Dallas: A Study of Effects 
by Tom Lee McKnight, instructor in geography at the University 
of Texas. This is the fifth publication in the Bureau’s Texas In- 
dustry Series. 
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Forrest DANIELL, “Texas Pioneer Surveyors and Indians,” is 
a civil engineer with the Texas Company. For a number of years 
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ping Quarterly. 


C. NorMAN GuwICcE, “Trade Goods for Texas,” is a member of 
the department of history at Wayne University in Detroit. Dr. 
Guice did considerable research on Texas history in Mexico when 
he held the W. M. Mills Traveling Fellowship in International 
Affairs from the University of California. 


HERBERT GAMBRELL, “Anson Jones: Master of Barrington,” is 
a past president of the Association, director of the Dallas Histor- 
ical Society, and professor of history at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Dr. Gambrell has written biographies of two presidents 
of the Republic of Texas—Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Trouba- 
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tured in the history departments at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and the University of Texas, and presently he is on the staff 
at Midwestern University in Wichita Falls. 


VircintA H. Taytor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio 
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for silver mines, 344; slave 
trade profits of, 340; 
sources on, 3837n, 338n; 
thesis on, cited, 337n; 
will of, 347 

Bowie, John J., 337n, 338n, 
839, 340n, 355; land spec- 
ulations of, 340-341; slave 
trade profits of, 340 

Bowie, Miriam, 343 

Bowie, Rezin (father of 
James), 338, 339 

Bowie, Rezin P., 337n, 338n, 
339, 341n, 346, 346n, 347, 
354, 855; and the Bowie 
knife, 342; knife-wielding 
of, 340; land speculation 
of, 342 

Bowie, Walter Worthington, 
352; book by, cited, 337n, 
339n, 340n 

Bowie knife: and the Sand- 
bar Duel, 342-343; article 
on, cited, 340n, 343n 

Bowie Knife, cited, 337n 

Bowies and their Kindred: 
A Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical History, cited, 
337n, 339n, 340n 

Bowie, Texas, 156 

Bowie County, 326 

[The] Bowl, see Chief 
Bowles 

Bowyer, Aurelia, 315 

Boyce, Mrs. Margaret C., 
joins Association, 565 

Boyes, C. Philip, 149 

Boyle, James W., 150 

Bracken, Dorothy Kendall, 
book by, reviewed, 568-569 

Brackenridge, George W., 
ill 
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Brackett, Albert Gallatin, 
470n, 492, 500 

Bradford, A. L., 149 

Bradford, Mrs. A. L., 149 

Bradfute, William, 470n, 489 

Brady Creek, 488, 529 

Bragg, J. D., 150 

Braly, Earl B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Bramlette, E. E., 109 

Branch, Claudius, 126n 

Branch, E. T., 17 

Brashear, W. P., 504, 505 

Brazoria, Texas, 222, 226, 
228, 229; description of, 
229, 230 

Brazoria Municipality, 565 

Brazos River, 154, 419, 421, 
484n, 488n; Chisholm 
Trail crossing of, 58; de- 
scription of valley of, 359; 
navigation on, 243 

Brazzil, Ruth V., 11-12 

Breeding, Seth D., 150; joins 
Association, 177 

Brenham, Texas, 368 

Brewer, J. Mason, book by, 
cited, 26n 

Brewster, Few, 19, 20 

Brinkmann, Alex, 334 

Brinson, Jack, 103 

Briscoe, Mrs. Eugenia, joins 
Association, 176 

Briscoe, Mary Jane, sketch 
by, cited, 222n 

Britton, Frank L., 31 

Broaddus, Morgan, 5 

Brock, Jerry D., Jr., 184, 
138, 150 

Brockman, Henry Harrison, 
131 

Brokenburn: Journal of Kate 
Stone, reviewed, 183-185 

Brooks, H. H., 285 

Broughton, Louisa, 131-132 

Broun, William Leroy, 109 

Brown, A. P., letter from, 
cited, 26n 

Brown, Elias D., thesis by, 
cited, 46n 

Brown, Frank, manuscript 
by, cited, 222n, 243n 

Brown, George W. G., 21 

Brown, J. M., 124, 128, 129, 
130 

Brown, Jeremiah, 521 

Brown, John Henry, 249, 
360, 373n; book by, cited, 
337n, 346n, 351n, 362n, 
502n 

Brown, Joseph E., 289, 290n 

Brown, L. R., 287-288 

Brown, Thomas Jefferson, 
10-11, 18 

Brownsville, Texas, 195; Ed- 
mund J. Davis in, 25 

Brownwood, Texas, news- 
papers in, 285 

Brownwood Banner, 283, 285 

Brownwood Sentinel, 285 


Bruflat, Walter, joins Asso- 
ciation, 567 

Brummett, Jay, 159 

Brushy Creek, 366, 502; 
Chisholm Trail crossing 
of, 58 

Bruton, Wiley, 378-379 

Bruzuelas, 265 

Bryan, L. R., Jr., 551 

Bryan, William Jennings, 
217 

Bryant, Eulalia, 159 

Bryant, I. H., 109 

Buck, Frank, picture of, 
noted, 183 

Buckman, Oliver, 365 

Buckner, Donald A., joins 
Association, 176 

Bueche, Mrs. M. A., 159 

Buffalo Gap, Texas, 285 

Buffalo Gap News, 285, 286 

Buffalo Gap Texas Eagle, 
286 

Buffalo Hump (Comanche 
chief), 528 

Buffalo hunting, article on, 
noted, 412 

Buffalo Springs, 483 

Buguor, R. S., 345n 

Bullo, Pedro, 92, 94-95, 97 

Bullock, Richard, Austin 
hotel of, 237, 238 

Burch, Marvin C.: article 
by, 386-52; contributors 
note on, 197; thesis by, 
noted, 314 

Burck, A. A., 438 

Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 43, cited, 
36n, 37n, 38n, 46n, 49n 

Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 108, cited, 
37n, 52n 

Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Tex- 
as, 575 

Burlage, John, book by, cit- 
ed, 368n 

Burleson, Edward, 361, 524 

Burleson, Johnathan, 133 

Burleson, Jonathan, 361 

Burnet, - , 503 

Burnet, David G., 220, 358 

Burnet, Texas, 448, 453, 454 

Burnet County, 503 

Burnett, S. B., 420 

Burns, Cynthia Ann, 127 

Burns, Martha Bowie, 355 

Burton, Mrs. J. B., 150; 
joins Association, 176 

Burton, M. (Red), 154 

Business History Founda- 
tion, Inc., 326 

Bustillos, Domingo, 87, 545 

Butterfield Overland Mail 
183, 560; proposed motion 
picture on, noted, 171; 
speech on, noted, 135; pic- 
ture of proposed commem- 
orative stamp, facing 
page 552 
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Butterfield Overland Mail 
Service Celebration, 411- 
412, 558-554 

Butterfield Overland Trail, 
158 

Buy6é, Pedro, see Bullo, Ped- 
ro 

Bynum, Q. W., 150 

Bynum, Mrs. Q. W., 150 

Byrne, J. P., 21 

Byrom, Mrs. George L., 551 


Cactus, 1896, cited, 209n, 
210n, 211n 

Caddo Indians, 52, 346; 
source book on, cited, 52n; 
study of, cited, 46n 

Cadena, Captain (Tonkawa 
Indian), 88, 388-389, 537 

Cain, Mrs. Meredith B.: con- 
tributes to book auction, 
138; joins Association, 175 

Caldwell, Colbert, 17 

Caldwell, Frank, 149 

Caldwell, George D., 150 

Caldwell, Mathew, 360 

Caldwell, P. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 565 

Caldwell, Kansas, 311-312; 
as market for Chisholm 
Trail, 66 

Caldwell (Kansas) Messen- 
ger, noted, 311-312 

Calhoun, J. W., 405 

Calhoun, John C., plan of 
annexation, 425 

Calhoun, Robert Dabney, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 348n 

California, trails to, 527 

California Trail, 78 

Callahan Clarendon, 285 

Callahan County, 487 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., 208 

Calvert, Robert, 19 

Calzones Colorado (Orco- 
quiza Indian chief), 45 

Camels in Texas, pamphlet 
on, noted, 556 

Camp, J. L., 108 

Camp Cooper, 486n 

Camp Hubbard, 405, 407 

Camp meetings, on frontier, 
999 


Canady, Mrs. N. J., 159 

Candelaria, Andrea Casta- 
non, 321 

Candler, Pat H., joins As- 
sociation, 415 

Cannibalism, among coastal 
Indian tribes, 37 

Cannon, Neal D., 550 

Cano (Orcoquiza Indian 
chief), 45, 48 

Canyon, Texas, 187 

Capital: location of, 107; 
speech on, noted, 135 

Capitol of Texas, 187, 309, 
408; acceptance of, 457, 
459, 462; anecdotes about 
Supreme Court, 11; arti- 
cle on, 488-462; building 
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materials for, 437; burn- 
ing of, 487; Chisholm 
Trail marker at, 74; com- 
pletion of, 452-462; con- 
struction of dome of, 455- 
456; controversy with 
architect, 448-452; corner- 
stone laying, 448; dedica- 
tion of, 457; defects in, 
448, 457, 458, 461; exca- 
vation for, 440, 441; 
ground-breaking of, 489; 
limestone-granite contro- 
versy, 4438-448; materials 
for, 442; picture of, not- 
ed, 72; provision for, 433- 
486; speech on, noted, 135; 
temporary structure, 4389; 
picture of, facing page 460 

Capitol Board, 434-435, 446, 
447, 449, 450, 451, 452, 
454, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
461, 462 

Capitol boycott, article on, 
cited, 458n 

Capitol Commission, report 
of, 440 

Capitol lands: criticism of 
appropriation, 440-441; 
price of, 485; survey of, 
435 

Caplen, Texas, Indian burial 
site near, 44-45 

Cappon, Lester J., 554 

Capt, F. W., 206 

Captain Cojo (Indian), 299 

Caranchuas, see Karankawa 
Indians 

Caraway, Mrs. Beulah, 150; 
joins Association, 175 

Cardena, Captain 
83. See also Cadena (Ton- 
kawa Indian) 

Carlotta, Mexico, 583 

Carolton, Geraldine, joins 
Association, 176 

Carrasco, Salvador, 86, 3897, 
398 

Carrington, Mignonette, 208 

Carrizal, 261n, 268, 271, 272, 
274 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 70, 150, 
151, 159, 385, 407, 552; 
book edited by, cited, 5n, 
9n, 25n, 358n, 508n; book 
reviewed by, 178-179; edits 
“Texas Collection,” 151- 
177, 306-817, 401-415, 548- 
567 

Carroll, Mrs. H. Bailey, 150 

Carroll, J. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 567 

Carriso Pass, 529 

Carrizo Pass, see Carriso 
Pass 

Carson, Samuel Price, arti- 
cle on, noted, 309 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, 
book edited by, reviewed, 
324-326 

Carter, Hodding, 330 
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Carter, James D., 149, 1738; 
book by, reviewed, 818- 
319; contributes to book 
auction, 138 

Carter, Oscar Martin, 581, 
582 

Cartwright, Mrs. E. B., 155 

Casa Yrujo, Marqués de, 
397 

Case, Ivel T., 138 

Cases Argued and Decided 
in the Supreme Court of 
the State of Texas, cited, 
347n 

Castafieda, Carlos E.: arti- 
cle by, cited, 52n; book by, 
cited, 260n, 267n 

Castafieda, José Domingo, 96 

Castaneda, Juan de, 81, 84, 
86, 90, 91, 298, 294, 295, 
298, 299, 3800, 301, 3802, 
392, 393, 395 

Castellén, Yrineo, 302, 389 

Castillo, José, 533 

Castillo, Manuel Iturri, 545 

Castle Mountain, 532 

Castro, Henri, 237 

Castro County, 484 

Cat Spring, Texas, 578-580 

Cat Spring Agricultural So- 
ciety, book published by, 
reviewed, 578-580 

Cat Spring Story, reviewed, 
578-580 

Catholic church, book on, 
reviewed, 571-572 

Cattle, 555; Civil War in- 
crease, 283 

Cattle Empire, The Fabu- 
lous Story of the 3,000,000 
Acre XIT, cited, 438n, 
457n, 460n 

Cattle industry, 288, $822; 
and Chisholm Trail, 54; 
competition for trade, 66; 
effect of fencing on, 67; 
effect of railroads on, 67; 
1866 Red River herd esti- 
mates, 56; expansion of, 
284; Joseph G. McCoy’s 
influence on, 57; motion 
picture on, noted, 169; 
need for new trails, 56-57; 
opposition of Kansas set- 
tlers, 63; regulation of 
Abilene, 62-63; request for 
National Trail, 66; trail 
driving routine, 60; trans- 
portation costs in, 65-66; 
Cattle Kingdom, 282 

Cattle trails: map of, not- 
ed, 73; names of, 61. See 
also Abilene Trail, Beef 
Trail, California Trail, 
Chisholm Trail, Great 
Texas Trail, Kansas Trail, 
Texas Cattle Trail, West- 
ern Trail, Wichita Trail 

Cavalry of Christ on ti 
Rio Grande, 1819-1888, re- 
viewed, 571-572 
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Cedrén, Manuel, 82, 89, 296, 
392, 393 

Celis, Rubin de, 267n 

Central Texas: architecture 
of, 568; frontier descrip- 
tion of, 103-104 

Century of Free Masonry at 
El Paso, noted, 552 

Chacén, Juan Antonio, 261, 
262 

Chacon, Martin, joins Asso- 
ciation, 413 

Chafalote (Indian), 272, 274 

Chalk, Ira Ellis, 367 

Chalk, John Wesley, 367 

Chalk, Martin B., 368 

Chalk, Whitfield: arrival in 
Texas, 358n; article on, 
358-368; as an Indian 
fighter, 360; compensation 
as Mier veteran, 368; 
death of, 368; description 
of, 367; effect of Plum 
Creek Fight on, 362; fam- 
ily of, 358; in battle of 
Mier, 365; in battle of the 
Salado, 363; in Bell Coun- 
ty, 367; in Mier Expedition, 
$363, 364; in Williamson 
County, 367; marriage of, 
367; military career of, 
360, 866; ranger service 
of, 367; retreat from 
Mier, 366 

Chalk, William Roscoe, 358 

Chamberlain, Sam R., 100n 

Chambers, Catherine, 150 

Chambers, William Nisbet, 
book by, reviewed, 424-426 

Chambers County, Indian 
burial sites in, 45 

Chambers Mill Dam, 74 

Chambliss, William P., 465, 
495 

Chamizal, 266, 272 

Chapman, W. R., 20 

Charlé, Alexos, 534 

Charro Horsemen’s Organ- 
ization, 152 

Chata Indians, 295 

Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860, noted, 
418 

Chessman, John B., Jr., 
joins Association, 175 

Cherokee County: article on 
archaeology of, cited, 45n; 
Indians in, 52 

Cherokee Indians, 118, 122n; 
article on, noted, 308; in 
Civil War, 121 

Cherokee Nation, Texas 
claims of, 315 

Chief Bowles, 315 

Chickasaw Indians, in Civil 
War, 120n 

Chihuahua, city of, 264, 
265n, 267n, 268, 507n 

Childress, George C., 359 

Chilton, Frank Bowden, 254, 
255 
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Chilton, George W., 114 

Chisholm, Jesse, 53, 61, 152, 
156 

Chisholm Trail: Abilene as 
chief market, 63; article 
on, 538-68, 72-75; Brazos 
River crossing of, 58; 
Brushy Creek crossing, 58; 
Caldwell, Kansas, as mar- 
ket for, 66; character of, 
55; Colorado River cross- 
ing, 58, 74, 75: early 
drovers on, 62; Ellsworth 
as market for, 63-64; feed- 
er trails above San An- 
tonio, 58; first use of, 61; 
inaugural address on cele- 
bration drive, 69-71; in- 
fluence of, 68; Lampasas 
River crossing, 58; map 
of, 54; markers on, 67-68, 
74; meaning of, 53-54; 
name of, 61, 62; Red 
River Station on, 77-78; 
river crossing in Indian 
country, 60; route of, 56, 
59-60, 75; San Gabriel 
River crossing, 58; serv- 
ices of, 67; shift westward 
of, 65; speech on, noted, 
135; Trinity River cross- 
ing of, 59; vestiges of, 
67; Wichita as market 
for, 63 

Chisholm Trail Celebration 
Drive, 174, 311-312; ae- 
eount of, 151-159; inaugu- 
ral address, 69-71: par- 
ticipants in, 158-159 

Chitimacha Indians: ethnol- 
ogy of, 37-38; language 
of, 38 

Chouf, , 481 

Choctaw Indians, in Civil 
War, 120 

Chubb, Thomas, 369-370 

Churches: in Young County, 
421; support of reopening 
slave trade, 250 

Cibolo Creek, 363 

Cibolo Valley, 496 

Cisneros, Baltazar Ydalgo 
de, 397 

Cisneros, José, book illus- 
trated by, reviewed, 193- 
194 

Civil Courts, see Constitu- 
tion of 1876, Judicial Sys- 
tem 

Civil Government of Tezas, 
noted, 310 

Civil law, see Judicial Sys- 
tem 

Civil War, 118-122, 338, 335, 
420, 428, 577; aftermath 
of, 185; book on period of, 
reviewed, 183-185; effect 
on cattle industry, 284; 
effect on frontier, 102; 
effect on newspapers, 284; 


in Refugio County, 332; 
in Trans-Mississippi, 120, 
121; Indians and, 119. See 
also Confederacy, Seces- 
sion, Slave trade, Slavery 

Civil War Centennial Asso- 
ciation, 553 

Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian Series, 189 

Clack, Catherine Young: 
article by, 128-133; con- 
tributors note on, 200 

Clara Driscoll Scholarship, 
562 

Clardy, Jesse, joins Asso- 
ciation, 415 

Clare, Abram M., 127 

Clark, , 505 

Clark, Mrs. A. W., 150 

Clark, Angelina, i128 

Clark, Edward, 259, 583 

Clark, Franklin, 129 

Clark, James B., 209, 215 

Clark, Mrs. James B., 209 

Clark, Edward A., 124, 129 

Clarke, Mrs. Joe A., joins 
Association, 415 

Clarksville, Texas, 579 

Clay, Comer, 574-575 

Clay County, Texas, 488n 

Clayton, N. J., 455 

Clear Fork of the Brazos 
River, 421, 465, 466, 486 

Cleburne, Texas, 155 

Cleveland, Mariah, 128 

Cleveland, Texas, 579 

Clift, J. G., 159 

Clifton, Texas, 206 

Cloud, Adam, article on, 
noted, 565 

Cloud, John Wurts, article 
on, noted, 565 

Coahuila and Texas, land 
policy of, 349 

Coal, in Young County, 421 

Cochran, John M., 1383 

Cochran County, 484 

Coe, Phil, 63 

Coffman, Edward M.: con- 
tributors note on, 199-200; 
letters edited by, 118-122 

Coke, Richard, 6, 17, 28, 82, 
309; contested gubernato- 
rial election of, 32-33 

Coke County, Texas, 492n 

Colbert’s ferry, 158 

Coldwell, Frances, 149 

Cole, Mrs. Fred, 150, 314; 
joins Association, 176 

Cole, Redmond S., 159 

Cole, William Rappleye, 
book on family of, noted, 
557 

Coleman, J. M., 150 

Coleman, Mrs. W. P., 3814, 
409 

Coleman Courant, 285 

Coleman Telegraph, 285 

Collantes, Francisco, 81, 394, 
395 

Collard, W. E., 19 
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Colleges, enrollment in_his- 
tory, 382 

Collinsworth, James, 16 

Colonel Crockett’s Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas, 
851 

Colonization, 319; 
for, 220 

Colorado County, 356 

Colorado River, 360, 366, 
488, 492n, 503, 504, 532, 
547, 574-575; Chisholm 
Trail crossing of, 58, 74- 
75; navigation of, 172, 
243 

Colorado State College of 


reasons 


Education, joins Associa- 
tion, 177 
Columbia, Texas, 220, 230, 


522 

Comanche, Texas, 433 

Comanche Chief, 288, 284, 
285, 286; cited, 288n, 285n, 
286n, 287n 

Comanche Creek, 484n, 490n 

Comanche Indians, 88, 92, 
93, 94, 295, 3861-362, 389- 
890, 428, 467, 500, 504, 
509, 528-529, 547; raid on 
Linnville, 360; reservation 


for, 466; stampedes of 
trail herds, 59 
Comanche Park, San An- 


tonio, 412 
Combats and Conquests of 


Immortal Heroes, cited, 
851n 

Comfort, Texas, 334-335, 408 
Commager, Henry Steele, 
402 

Commerce, 575 
Commissions of Appeals, 


list of members of, 19-20, 
see also Judicial system 
Committee on Public Lands 

and Land Office, 433 
Common Law, 2 
Complete History of Texas, 
noted, 308 


Comprehensive History of 


Texas, noted, 307, 308, 
310 
Compton, Mrs. George H., 
149 


Compton, Sue, 408 
Concepcién, battle of, 350 
Concepcién Mission, 497 
Conchaté Indians, 84, 98 
Concho River, 529, 5381 
Concordia Intelligencer, cit- 
ed, 348n 
Cone, Horace, 256 
Confederacy, 118-122, 183- 
185, 289-291, 382; action 
in Trans-Mississippi, 120; 
and Indians, 119; judicial 
system under, 4; sale of 
United States bonds, 428 
Confederate Military His- 


tory, noted, 307 
Confederate Veterans Re- 
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union, in Young County, 
421 

Conger, Roger N., 149, 151, 
154, 410, 561; article by, 
noted, 178; contributes to 
book auction, 188 

Congressional Globe, 
24n 

Congressional Record, cited, 
2n 

Connally, Tom, 212 

Connerly, Frederic T., 21 

Connor, J. E., 558 

Connor, Seymour V., 134, 
418, 420, 552; book by, re- 
viewed, 178-179; books re- 
viewed by, 181-183, 828- 
$29, 416-419; elected to 
executive council, 187 

“Conquering Horde,” mo- 
tion picture, noted, 72, 78 

Conquering the Wilderness, 
cited, 851n 

Constant, Katie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 566 

Constitution of 1836, pro- 
visions for judicial sys- 
tem, 2, 3 

Constitution of 1845: pro- 
vision for judicial system, 
4; restrictions on free Ne- 
groes, 372 

Constitution of 1861, pro- 
visions for judicial sys- 
tem, 4 

Constitution of 1866, 


cited, 


pro- 


visions for judicial sys- 
tem, 4-5 
Constitution of 1869, judi- 
cial system under, 5 
Constitution of 1876, 483- 


484; amendment of judi- 
cial provisions of, 8-9; 
provisions for judicial sys- 
tem, 5-6 

Constitutional Convention of 
1866, 25 

Constitutional Convention of 
1868-1869, 25 

Constitutional Convention of 
1875, 433 

Consulado of Veracruz, 508, 


508n, 509n, 511, 512n, 
518n, 515n, 516n, 519n; 
commercial recommenda- 


tions to commandant gen- 
eral, 518-514 
Consultation of 1835, 521- 
522; judicial system be- 
fore, 2 
Contrerero, . 582 
Conway, James S., 325 
Cook, Abner Hugh, 192 
Cook, Jim Lane, 74-75 
Cook, John F., 132 
Cook, M. S., 150 
Cook, Mrs. M. S., 150 
Cook, Thomas F., 131 
Cooke, William G., 524; mil- 
itary road of, 56 
Cooke County, 59, 482n; 
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book on, reviewed, 181-183 
Cooke County Centennial 
Commission, 182 
Cooper, David, 186 
Cooper, Douglas H., 120 
Cooper, Lon, 205, 207 
Cooper, Oscar H., 108 
Cooper, Samuel, 119n, 486n 
Copano, Texas, 332 
Cordero, Antonio, 302, 395, 


509n, 510n, 516n, 517n, 
518n 

Corner, William, 321 
Coronado’s Children, cited, 


338n, 346n 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 314; 
Edmund J. Davis in, 25; 
Indian burial sites near, 
45 

Corpus Christi Independent 
School District, joins As- 
sociation, 565 

Corral, Francisco del, 587, 
544 

Corri, Henri, 232, 234 

Corri Theater, 234 

Corsicana, Texas, 318, 502 

Corsicana Oil Field, 327 

Corsicana Refining Compa- 


ny, 327 
Coshattee, Tom (Shawnee 
Indian), 528 


Cotner, Robert C., 150; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 460n; book 
reviewed by, 576-578 

Cotten, Fred R., 148, 155, 
159; contributes to book 
auction, 188; elected As- 
sociation vice-president, 
137 

Cotten, James M., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Cottingham, G. W., 1382 

Cottingham, William P., 182 

Cottle, Olivia, 131 

Cotton, 322; expansion, 
369n; slave production of, 
247 

Cotton Gin, Texas, 27 

Council House Fight, 360 

County courts: under Con- 
stitution of 1866, 4; under 
Constitution of 1876, 6 

County history, 181-182. See 
also Bell, Bosque, Bowie, 
Burnet, Callahan, Chero- 
kee, Coke, Colorado, 
Cooke, Deaf Smith, Den- 
ton, Eastland, Erath, Fay- 
ette, Freestone, Grimes, 
Hill, Hood, Hopkins, 
Houston, Lampasas, La 
Salle, Lavaca, Leon, Lime- 
stone, Llano, Madison, 
Milam, Mills, Montague, 

idham, Palo Pinto, Park- 
er, Refugio, Robertson, 
Rusk, Shelby, Smith, Tar- 
rant, Travis, Victoria, 
Walker, Washington, Wil- 
barger, Williamson 
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Courts of Civil Appeals, 
qualifications of justices 
of, 15-16. See also Judicial 
system 

Court of Criminal Appeals, 
see Judicial system 

Courtright, T. I., 58 

Courts, in early Texas, 229, 
230. See also Judicial sys- 


tem 

Coushatta Indians, 50-51 

Cowan, Weldon, 159 

Cowboy: boc! on, reviewed, 
573; description of, 62 

Cowboy Capital Shrine-Mu- 
seum, 171 

Crain, Robert A., 343n 

Cranfill, J. B., 286 

Creek Indians, 118; in Civil 
War, 120 

Crenshaw, Lee, residence of, 
76 

Criminal Courts, see Consti- 
tution of 1876, Judicial 
system 

Crisis in Coastal Shipping: 
The Atlantic-Gulf Case, 
book note on, 195-196 

Critical Study of Nullifica- 
tion in South Carolina, 
noted, 308 

Critz, Richard, 18, 20 


Crockett, David, 814, 338, 
351; book on, reviewed, 
320-321; pamphlet on, 
noted, 167 


Crockett, M. H., Sr., 553 

Crockett, Moton H. Jr., 553 

Cron, Frederick W., manu- 
script by, cited, 341n 

Crosby, Mrs. , 860n, 
362 

Cross Timbers, 419 

Crouch, Carrie J., book by, 
reviewed, 419-422 

Crowder, Enoch H., note on 
book on, 195 

Cruillas, Marques de, 260 


Cruz, Ermenegildo de la, 
536 

Cuerno (Indian), 262 

Cuero, Texas, speech on, 
noted, 135 


Culbertson, Charles A., 213 
Culebra Island, 85 
Cullen, Ezekiel W., 
107 
Cullinan, J. S., 327 
Culp, E. T., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 176 
Culpepper, Alex. J., 133 
Culpepper, Alexander L., 130 
Culver, Frank P., Jr., 19; 
joins Association, 415 
Cummings, Broeck, 167 
Cummings, Rebecca, 423 
Cureton, C. M., 12, 18 
Currency, in Republic of 
Texas, 242 
Currie, Mrs. Nell, 158; joins 
Association, 414 


3, 106- 


Index 


Curtis, , 502 
Curtis, Mac, joins Associa- 
tion, 565 


Cushing, E. H., 246-247, 252, 
256, 257, 259 


Dabney, R. L., 109, 111 

Daggett, E. M., 102 

Daily Austin Republican, 
cited 25n, 26n, 27n 

Daily Democratic Statesman 
(Austin) cited, 32n, 338n, 
34n 

Daily State Journal (Aus- 
tin), cited, 27n, 29n, 30n 

Dakan, Mrs. H. C., 149; 
joins Association, 317 

Dale, Alfred G., books by, 
reviewed, 428-430, 575-576 

Dale, E. E., book by, noted, 
430 

Dale, Joseph, 97 

Dale, Richard Nolen, 149 

Dallam, James Wilmer, 22 

Dallam County, 434 

Dallas, Texas, early cattle 
shipments from, 65 

Dallas County, 575 


Dallas County Publie Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
317 


Dallas’ First Hundred Years, 
1856-1956, noted, 557 
Dallas Morning News, 157, 
158, 314-315, 404, 406, 554, 
558; cited, 12n, 13n, 367n 
Dallas Weekly Herald, 284 
Daniel, Bill, 314 


Daniel, James M.: article 
by, cited, 267n; article 
edited by, 260-281; con- 


tributors note on, 336 

Daniel, Joe M., 173 

Daniell, Forrest: article by, 
501-506; contributors note 
on, 585 

Daugherty, James M., 62 

Daughters and Wives of the 
Old Trail Drivers of Tex- 
as, 69, 70, 152-153 

Daughters of the American 
Colonists of Texas, 313- 
314 

Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas, 314, 316, 407, 
409-410, 526, 556, 557, 
562 

Dauzry, Rebecca Ann, 133 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 
149 

Davenport, J. H., book by, 
cited, 7n, 8n 

Davenport, Peter S., 409n, 
507n, 508n, 51l1n, 517 

David Crockett, the Man 
and the Legend, reviewed, 
320-321 

Davidson, James, 26-27, 29; 
defaleation of, 31 

Davidson, Julia, 485 

Davis, A. M. E., 130 


Davis, Dillard, 421 

Davis, Edmund J., 29, $1, 
82; and negro militia, 24, 
25; contested gubernatori- 
al election of, 32-33; de- 
feat of, 35; dissertation 
on administration of, cit- 
ed, 33n; growth of oppo- 
sition to, 30; militia or- 
ganized by, 26-27; militia 
project supported by, 28; 
sketch of, 25 

Davis, Edwin Adams, book 
by, reviewed, 330-332 

Davis, J. William, book re- 
viewed by, 426-428 

Davis, Jefferson, 464, 465 

Davis, M. M., 159 

Davis, Ronald L., joins As- 
sociation, 413 

Davy Crockett Memorial As- 
sociation, 167 

Dawson, J. M., 150; 
Association, 175 

Day, William H., 62 

Deadose Indians, 36, 48 

Dealey, Ted, contributes to 
book auction, 138 

Dean, Clayton E., 150 

De Bellisle, Francois Simons, 
account of Orcoquiza In- 
dians, 46-47 

De Bow’s Review, cited, 
837n, 339n, 340n; noted, 3 

Decatur, Texas, 156, 561; 
on Chisholm Trail, 59 

Deaf Smith County, 484 

Declaration of Independence, 
522 

Découvertes et Establisse- 
mentes des Francais dans 
VOuest et dans le Sud de 
VAmerique Septentrionale, 
cited, 47n, 52n 

Defamation of character, see 
Judicial system 

De la Fuente, Manuel, 292 

De la Fuente, Pedro José, 
diary of, 260-281 

Delaney, Irene, 159 

Delaney, W. S., 19 

Delany, Rhoda, 128 

Dele, José, 292, 294, 297 

De Leén, Antonio, 83 

Delgado, Clemente, 391 

Delgado, José, 297, 303 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 
572 

Democratic party: anti-slav- 
ery element in, 252; op- 
position to Edmund J. 
Davis, 31; slavery issue 
and, 251, 254, 256, 256, 
257; thesis on rise to 
power, cited, 25n 

Democratic States Rights 
Clubs, 255, 256 

Denison, James, 18 

Denison, Texas, newspapers 
in, 285 
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Denman, Clarence P., arti- 
cle by, cited, 31n 

Denman, Leroy G., 18 

DeNormandie, W. P., 21 

Denton, Texas, 554-555 

Denton County, 329; 
on, reviewed, 575-576 

Denton County Centennial, 
554-555 

Denton Monitor, 287 

Description of Texas, Its Ad- 
vantages and Resources, 
noted, 307 

Dever, Francis I., 130 

Dever, Janus, 126 

Devine, Thomas J., 18, 108 

Dewes, John O., 64 

DeWitt, Green, 501 

DeWitt County, Texas, Ger- 
mans in, 578 

De Zavala, Adina, 316, 408 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, 316 

Diaz, Manuel, 270 

Dibrell, Joseph B., 18 

Dickerson, John T., 460 


book 


Dickinson, Mrs. Almaron, 
352 
Dickson, Harold E., book 
edited by, reviewed, 190- 
191 


Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 478n, 477n 

Die Union (Galveston), 251, 
255; cited, 256n, 257n 


Dielmann, Henry B., 149, 
412, 418; book reviewed 
by, 320-321 

Dielmann, Mrs. Henry B., 
149 

Dienst, Alex, 867n; sketch 
of, 164 


Digest of the Laws of Tex- 
as, cited, 371n 

Dillard, Jack, 552 

Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Tezas, 
noted, 310 

Diplomatic relations, of Re- 
public of Texas, 523 

District Courts: provided 
by Constitution of 1836, 
8; provided by Constitu- 
tion of 1876, 5-6; qualifi- 
cations of justices of, 16; 
under Constitution of 1866, 


Divine, Robert A., 
by, noted, 172 
Divorce, see Judicial system 

Dixon, , 378-379 

Dixon, S. H., book by, cited, 
498n 

Doan, Jonathan, 65 

Dobie, J. Frank: article by, 
387-357; contributors note 
on, 432 

Dobie, Richard, 355n 

Dodd, Harvenia, 183 

Dodd, William Edward, 323, 
402 

Dodge City, Kansas, 171; as 


speech 


Index 


market for Chisholm 
Trail, 64-65 
Dollins, Betty, 154 
Donecker, Frances, 408; 


book reviewed by, 179-181 
Donley, S. P., 17 
Donoghue, David, 151 
Dossey, Mrs. R. W., 159 
Double File Crossing, see 

Town’s Mill 
Doughes, Lucia, joins Asso- 

ciation, 414 
Doughtie, Mrs. C. E., Jr., 

joins Association, 415 
Douglas, C. L., book by, cit- 

ed, 388n 
Douglass, Malcolm C., joins 

Association, 566 
Douglass, S., 172 
Dowell, John, 367n 
Doyon, Bernard, book by, 

reviewed, 571-572 
Draper, John, joins Associ- 

ation, 414 
Driscoll Scholarship, 562 
Driskill, Jesse L., 62 
Drought, effect on capitol 

lands survey, 485 
DuBois, W. E. Burghardt, 

book by, cited, 245n 
Duckett, J. Fred, 150; joins 

Association, 176 
Dueling, 423 
Dugan, Frank H., 411-412 
Dugas, Vera L., 149 
Dumond, Dwight L., book 

by, cited, 289n 
Duncalf, Frederic, 403 
Duncan, Mrs. Baker, 149 
Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce, see 

Duncan, Merle M. 
Duncan, Merle M.: books re- 

viewed by, 198-194; 428- 

430; elected Association 

vice-president, 187; 

sides at meeting, 184 
Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 149 
Dunlap, Andrew I., 130 
Dunn, Fabius, joins Associ- 

ation, 415 
Dunn, Sylvan, 418 
Duralde, Martin, 38 
Duran, Tomas, 264, 268 
Durham, Mrs. Myrtle, 156 
Durie, Roy, 154 
Dur6én, Juan, 301 
Duval, Thomas H., 22 
Dye materials, on the fron- 

tier, 102 
Dyer, James H., Jr., joins 

Association, 175 
Dyer, James O., 40, 41; ar- 

ticle by, cited, 340n; book 

by, cited, 39n, 40n, 41n, 
42n, 43n, 44n, 52n 

Dykes, J. C., contributes to 
book auction, 188 


Eagle Pass, Texas, 562, 582 
Eakle, Betty Brooke, speech 
by, noted, 185 
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Early Settlers and Indian 
Fighters of Southwest 
Texas, cited, 347n. 

Early Texas Homes, re 
viewed, 568-569 

East Texas, $15; article on 
archaeology of, cited, 45n; 
Indians of, 36; tours of, 
408 

Eastland, Donald, joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Eastland County, 419 

Eastland Review, 287 

Eastman, Seth, 495 

Eberly, Angelina, 235-236, 
405; article on, cited, 223n, 
236n, 287n; boarding 
house of, 222-223; estate 
of, 237 

Eberson, Henry, 420 

Economic Survey of Denton 
County, Texas, reviewed, 
575-576 

Economic Survey of Killeen, 
Texas, reviewed, 428-430 

Ed Nichols Rode a Horse, 
cited, 202n 

Edison High School Library, 
San Antonio, joins Asso- 
ciation, 414 

Education, 381, 569-571, 575; 
article on, 201-218; college 
eurriculum on frontier, 
205; in Republic of Tex- 
as, 106-107; on frontier, 
101, 104, 202. See also Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Gran- 
bury College, Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Texas Technological 
College, Texas Western 
College, University of Tex- 
as, Waco University 

Educational Competition: 
The Story of the Univer- 
sity Interscholastic League 
of Texas, reviewed, 569- 
571 

Edwards, J. B., 62 

Edwards, N. A., 108 

Edwards, W. C., 1380 

Eickenroht, Marvin, 578 

Eight Years with Wilson’s 
Cabinet, noted, 308 

Eisenlohr, Gustav, 577 

El Bosque, 266 

Election of 1878, 32 

Electric power, 575 

Elements of Texas Pleading, 
noted, 307 

El Estero de las Conchas, 
271 

Elfer, Maurice, book by, cit- 
ed, 351n 

El Gordo (Orcoquiza Indian 
chief), 46 

Eliasville, Texas, 421 

Elizabet Ney Museum, 408 


Elliott, Claude, 149, 151, 153; 
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contributes to book 
tion, 138 

Elliott, Mrs. Claude, 149 

Elliott, Ralph, joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Elliott, W. J., 152 

Ellis, Joe, 528 

Ellison, James F., 64 

Ellsworth, Kansas, as mar- 
ket for Chisholm Trail, 
63-64 

Ellwood, Mrs. E. P., 555 

Ellwood Company, 555 

Elosua, Antonio, 86 

El Paso, 530, 531, 532, 552; 
article on routes to, cited, 
527n; proposed road to, 


auc- 


527 

El Paso del Norte Presidio, 
see Nuestra Sefiora del 
Pilar y el Glorioso Sefior 
San José del Paso del Rio 
del Norte Presidio 

El Paso Historical Society, 


167 

El Real de San Lorenzo, 
267n, 270 

El Surdo (Indian), 262 


Embargo, effect on Spanish 
Texas, 507 

Emmett, Chris, 311 

Encyclopedia of the New 
West, cited, 387n, 351n 

Enoch H. Crowder, Soldier, 
Lawyer and Statesman, 
1859-1982, book note on, 
195 

Erath, George B., 365, 502; 
account of Mier retreat, 


866; memoirs of, cited, 
368n 
Erath, Lucy, article edited 


by, cited, 365n, 366n, 368n 
Erath County, 419 
Ervendberg, L. C., 577 
Escape from Reconstruction, 
reviewed, 582-584 
Escheats, see Judicial sys- 
tem 
Estero de Truxillo, 277 
Esthus, Raymond A., 562 
Eubank, Mrs. Vivian, joins 
Association, 565 
Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, see Bark- 
er Texas History Center 
Evans, C. A., book by, not- 
ed, 307 
Evans, Lemuel, 18 
Evans, Martha Jane, 131 
Evans, Mary E., 132 
Evans, Nathan G., 465, 478n 
Evans, Sarah Jane, 132 
Everett, Donald, 411 
Everhart, Edgar E., 110, 111 
Evolution of a State, cited, 
225n, 228n, 286n, 240n 
Ewell, Thomas T., book by, 
cited, 204n 
Ewers, John I., 129 


Index 


Ewing, Floyd, 156, 157, 159; 
book reviewed by, 575-576 
Expansionist Movement in 


Texas, 1886-1850, cited, 
527n 
Fall of the Alamo, cited, 


351n 

Fallwell, Gene, 136 

Fanthrop, Henry, 220, 239 

Fanthrop Inn, 239, 240; de- 
scription of, 239; pictures 
of, between pages 230 and 
281 

Farber, James, book by, cit- 
ed, 489n 

Farish, Oscar, 256 

Farmer, A. G., 505; poem 
by, cited, 506n 

Farmers’ Alliance, 322 

Farrow, Marion H., 
by, cited, 25n 

Farwell, Charles B., 438, 453, 
460 

Farwell, John B., 488, 4538, 
460 

Father of Texas, 402 

Fatio, Felipe, 89, 294 

Favor, L. G., 159 

Favor, Mrs. Lottie, 159 

Fayette County, Germans 
in, 578 

Fears, Mrs. Mollie, 159 

Fears, Mrs. Walter, joins 
Association, 177 

Federal Cases, cited, 341n 

Fencing, effect on cattle in- 
dustry, 67 

Ferguson, Dan, 148, 557, 
558; contributes to book 
auction, 188 

Ferguson, Mrs. 
558 

Ferguson, James E., 580 

Fernandez, Bartolomé, 265 

Fernandez, Indalecio, 545 

Fernandez, Rafael, 298, 299, 
801 

Ferrell, W. Carnie, 129 

Feville, Frank, III, 167 

Field, Charles W., 465, 476, 
478, 498, 494 

Fields, Frank, 149; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 188 

Fields, Mrs. Frank, 149 

Fifty Years on Forty Acres, 
cited, 209n 

Figueroa, José Vasquez, 397 

Filibusters, 254 

Final Report of the Secre- 
tary of State Capitol 
Board, December 18, 1888, 
cited, 461n, 462n 

Finance, currency fluctua- 
tion in Republic of Texas, 
242 

Financial History of Texas, 
cited, 242n 

First National Bank of San 
Antonio, 548 


thesis 


Dan, 557, 


First Protestant Church: Its 
History and Its People, 
reviewed, 576-578 

Fischer, W. C., 159 

Fisher, H. C., 19 

Fisher, Sam R., 409 

Fisher, William S., 364 

Fiske, , book by, cit- 
ed, 220n, 224n, 2265n, 
229n, 230n 

Fitz-Gerald, Mrs. Hugh J., 
joins Association, 414 

Fitzhugh, Bessie Lee, 150, 
311; book by, reviewed, 
198-194 

Five Civilized Tribes, cited, 
476n, 477n 

Flagg, Mrs. Merle, 150 

Flake, Ferdinand, 251, 255, 
256, 257 

Flake’s Daily Bulletin (Gal- 
veston), cited, 28n 

Flanagan, Edward, 125, 132 

Flanagan, Webster, speech 
by, cited, 25n 

Fleming, J. R., 483 


Fleming, Mary Elizabeth, 
867 

Fleming, Walter Lynwood, 
328-324 


Fleming, William F., joins 
Association, 414 

Fletcher, Herbert, 150; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
188 

Fletcher, Robert Howe, Jr., 
556 

Flores, Francisco, 545 

Flores, José, 545 

Flores, Pedro, 305 

Flores, Xavra, 90 

Flores, Ygnacio, 92, 96, 
541, 548 

Flowers and Fruits 
the Wilderness, 
861n, 362n 

Floyd, John B., 480n 

Floyd’s Hotel, Houston, 2385 

Fly, Madden, house of, 569 

Foley, A. J., 19, 20 

Foley, Tucker, 360 

Folger, H. C., Jr., 327 

Folklore, 320, 329, 408 

Folmer, Henri, article by, 
cited, 47n 

Fontaine, W. W., papers of, 
cited, 388n, 340n, 348n 

Football, at University of 
Texas, 212 

Forbes, John, 511 

Ford, John S., 528, 582; 
memoirs, cited, 527n 

Ford, W. G., 180 

Foreman, Grant, book by, 
cited, 476n, 477n 

Forfeitures, see Judicial sys- 
tem 

Fornell, Earl W., 150, 555; 
articles by, 245-259, 369- 
880; contributors notes 
on, 336, 482 


from 
cited, 


f 
bite 


Forshay, John H., joins As- 
sociation, 177 


Forster, Mrs. Myrtle De- 
wees, joins Association, 
414 


Fort Belknap, 419, 420, 465, 
484n, 485, 486 

Fort Belknap Museum, 559 

Fort Belknap Society, 559 

Fort Bend, Texas, 228 

Fort Bend County Library, 
joins Association, 566 

Fort Brown, 195 

Fort Chadbourne, 492 

Fort Clark, 465 

Fort Esperanza, 489n 

Fort Gates, 487, 493n 

Fort Graham, 493; Chisholm 
Trail crossing at, 58 

Fort Griffin, 65, 412; com- 
petition for cattle trade, 
66 

Fort Griffin Echo, 284, 285- 
286; cited, 286n 

Fort Hood, 429 

Fort Inge Project, 174 

Fort Martin Scott, 496 

Fort Mason, 466, 476n, 483n, 
488n, 490, 496 

Fort St. Louis, 423 

Fort Worth, 102-108, 155- 
156, 498n; as outfitting 
point on the Chisholm 
Trail, 58; competition for 
cattle trade, 66; early 
cattle shipments from, 65 

Fort Worth Children’s Mu- 
seum, 155, 156 

Fort Worth Daily Post, 287 

Fort Worth Democrat, 66, 
284 

Fort Worth Press, 157 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 


157 

Fort Worth Whig Chief, cit- 
ed, 284n 

Four Mile Prairie, 
829 

Foy, Mrs. J. A., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Fraker, Elmer L., 157 

Frank, Anton J., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Frankel, Mrs. Leon 
joins Association, 565 

Franklin, J. D., 159 

Franklin Mountains, 276n 

Frantz, Joe B., 150, 171-172; 
books reviewed by, 188- 
189, 326-328, 569-571; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
138 

Frazier, Charles, presides at 
meeting, 185 

Fredericksburg, 


Texas, 


Texas, 315, 


491, 496, 531, 532 
Freeland, J. H., 409 
Freeman, 

384 
Freemasonry, 318-319; arti- 

cle on, noted, 174 


Douglas Southall, 


Index 


Freeport, Texas, 409 
Freestone County, 
struction in, 30 
Freighters, on the frontier, 

103 
Fremantle Diary, Being the 


Recon- 


Journal of Lieutenant 
Colonel James Arthur 
Lyon Fremantle, Cold- 
stream Guards, on His 
Three Months in_ the 
Southern States, cited, 
870n 


French in Texas, 48; rela- 
tions with Bidai Indians, 
49; relations with Orco- 
quiza, 46 

French Legation, 187 

Friend, Llerena B., 150, 311; 
book reviewed by, 580-581 

Frixol (Indian), 271 

Frontier: articles on, 282- 
288, 501-506; article on, 
cited, 202n; candle mak- 
ing on, 221; character of 
residents of, 248; church 
meetings on, 222; college 
curriculum on, 205; cook- 
ing on, 100, 101; defense 
of, 465, 484n, 490n, 496n; 
democracy on, 222; di- 
versions on, 221-222; dye 
materials on, 102; eating 
habits on, 241; educa- 
tion on, 101, 104, 201, 202; 
effect of Civil War on, 
102; effect on women, 224; 
fire making on, 105; food 
in inns on, 221; freighters 
on, 108; garrison life on, 
467; home on _ described, 
100, 102, 220; Indian 
depredations on, 224, 238, 
419, 420, 501; Irish po- 
tatoes on, 108; judicial 
system on, 3-4; land spec- 
ulation on, 840, 341, 342, 


849; lodging on, 219; 
newspaper’ editors on, 
288; ox wagons on, 100; 


price of lodging on, 224- 
225; religion on, 101; rem- 
iniscences of, 100-105; 
roads on, 108; soap mak- 
ing on, 102; spinning on, 
102; spitting on, 240-241; 
temperance movement on, 
206; transportation on, 
108, 359; water supply on, 
225 

Frontier Regiment, 76 

Frontier Times, article in, 
cited, 359n 

Frost, Meigs O., article by, 
cited, 343n 

Fulkerson, James P., 130 

Fulmore, Zachary T.: pic- 
ture of, between pages 
308 and 309; sketch of, 
809 
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Fulton, R. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 177 
Fulton, Texas, 332 


Gainer, Amanda, 131 

Gainer, Sarah Ann, 182 

Gaines, Reuben R., 10-11, 18 

Gainesville, Texas, 482 

Gaitan, Manuel, 94 

Gale, Charles M. S., 182 

Gallagher, J. N., 19 

Gallimore, Charles R., joins 
Association, 176 

Galvan, José, 391 

Galvan, Juan, 534, 589, 541 

Galveston, Texas, 88, 225, 


239, 240-241, 256, 2658, 
828, 372, 378, 374, 3876, 
377, 378, 379, 540, 555; 


Indian burial sites near, 
44 
Galveston Civilian, 245, 259 
Galveston County, 3876 
Galveston Island, 84, 85, 297, 
895; slave trading on, 389 
Galveston Island, Journal of 
Francis Sheridan, cited, 
240n, 241n, 248n 
Galveston News, cited, 246n, 
248n, 250n, 252n, 258n, 
840n, 351n, 372n, 878n 
Gambrell, Herbert, 149, 151, 
404-405; address by, 520- 
526; article by, noted, 
174; book reviewed by, 
318-319; contributors note 
on, 585; presides at meet- 
ing, 185 


Gammel, H. P. N., book 


compiled by, cited, 26n, 
8in, 3845n, 3854n, 4865n, 
486n, 457n 


Ganyard, Robert L., 149 

Garay, Martin de, 397 

Garcia, Bartolomé, 511, 519n 

Garcia, Francisco, 90, 394- 
895, 396 

Garcia, Miguel, 85-86 

Garcia, Reymundo, 5384 

Gard, Chris, 150 

Gard, Wayne, 70, 188, 148, 


151, 155, 158, 159, 406, 
412; article by, 53-68; 
books reviewed by, 329- 


330, 578; contributors note 
on, 197-198; speech by, 
noted, 135 

Gard, Mrs. Wayne, 149 

Garrard, Kenner, 465, 466, 
470, 478, 488 

Garrett, C. C., 19 

Garrett, Kathryn, 155; arti- 
cle by, cited, 509n 

Garrett, Sylvester A., 182 

Garrison, George P., 110, 
208; article by, 106-117; 
contributors note on, 199; 
picture of, between pages 
308 and 309; sketch of, 
310 

Garrison, Homer P., 152 
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Garwood, Ellen Clayton, 
149; article by, 219-244; 
contributors note on, 336; 
joins Association, 177; 
speech by, noted, 134 

Garwood, Louise, joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Garwood, St. John, 19 

Garwood, Mrs. St. John, 
see, Garwood, Ellen Clay- 
ton 

Garza, José de la, 47 

Garza, José Antonio de la, 
88 

Garza, Pedro de la, 81 

Gass, Edmund C., 315-316 

Gassiot, Gaylon, joins Asso- 
ciation, 565 

Gates, Paul W., 188 

Gatesville, Texas, 104, 313 

Gatesville Advance, 286 

Gathings, J. J., 28, 29 

Gatschet, Albert S., 38, 43, 
44; book by, cited, 87n 

Gay, Thomas, 353 

Gayle, Alexander T., 129 

Genealogy, 579 

General Laws of the State 
of Texas, Twenty - first 
Legislature, 1889, cited, 
368n 

Genzer, Jerry, 136 

George, Frank W., joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Georgetown, Texas, 366, 367 

Georgetown Watchman, 283 

German, S. H., 20 

German Emigration Compa- 
ny, 577 

Germans in Texas, 256, 257, 
334-835, 412, 576-580; op- 
position to slavery, 251 

Gibbons, Mrs. John D., 153, 
159 

Giesberg, Robert I., 562 

Giles, Annie B., 150 

Gillan, John, 159 

Gillespie County Historical 
Society, 315 


Gilmer, Daffan, article by, 
cited, 3n 
Gladbach, Mrs. Kathryn, 


joins Association, 415 
Glenn, Edward M., 127 
Glenn, George A., 128 
Glick, Mamie Moser, 150 
Glidden, Joseph, 555 
Godfrey (ship), 375 
Godos, José Patricio Lucero 

de, 261n, 277 
Goin, Patrick (Choctaw In- 

dian), 528 
Gold, effect of discovery on 

transportation, 527 
Goliad, Texas, 366, 408; mis- 

sions at, 306 
Gompertz, Charles F., 110 
Gonzales, Texas, 57, 360, 

501; architecture of, 569; 

battle of, 560 
Gonzales Daily Inquirer, 560 


Index 


Gonzalez, 
269, 275 

Good, Joseph J., 150; joins 
Association, 177 

Good Spring Creek, 581 

Goodman house, Tyler, Tex- 
as, 569 

Goodnight, Charles, opinion 
of Longhorns, 55 

Gorgas, William C., 195 

Gortari, Vicente, 83, 90, 91, 
298, 294 

Gould, Robert S., 18, 109, 
111, 209 

Governor’s Letters, Texas 
State Library, cited, 27n 

Governor’s Mansion, in Aus- 
tin, 192, 408 

Graham, Gray, 171 

Graham, R. Niles, 150 

Graham, Texas, 420 

Graham Leader, 421 

Granbury, Texas, 203 

Granbury College, 2038-204, 
205; catalogue of, cited, 
204n, 205n, 206n 

Grand Lodge Magazine, 318 

Granger movement, 322 

Grant, , 505 

Grant, U. S., 35; and elec- 
tion of 1873, 33 

Gray, George H., 21 

Gray, Jas. W., 128 

Gray, Mary E., 130 

Gray, Peter W., 257, 258 

Gray, William F., 21 

Gray Air Force Base, 429 

Great Britain: and Texas 
slave trade, 370; enslave- 
ment of Negro nationals 
of, 378 

Great Plains, 282 

Great Plains, cited, 288n 

Great Texas Cattle Trail, 61 

Green, John F., joins As- 
sociation, 567 

Green, Mrs. John F., joins 
Association, 567 


Mateo, 261, 2665, 


Green, Rena M., 149; book 
edited by, cited, 348n, 
851n; contributes to book 


auction, 188 
Green, Shirley, correspon- 

dence, cited, 211n 
Green, Thomas, 21 
Green Mounds, 5381 
Greene, Cullum, 155 
Greenwood, C. L., 

by, cited, 527n 
Greenwood, Thomas B., 18 


article 


Greer, Mrs. Donna Willis, 
159 
Greever, William S., 


by, reviewed, 188-189 
Gregory, Eugene, 159 


Gregory, J. N., joins As- 
sociation, 415 

Gregory, Lloyd, 168, 562, 
563 


Grey, Peter W., 18 


Griffin, Clarissa, 127 
Griffin, Eliza, see Johnston, 
Eliza (Mrs. Albert S.) 
Griffin, Meade F., 3, 19 
Griffin, Tabitha Ann, 129 

Griffin Echo, 284 


Griffith, Tabitha Ann, 128- 
129 
Grimes County, 289; book 


on, cited, 220n 

Groesbeck, Texas, 1871 dis- 
turbances in, 30 

Groos, Mrs. Carl F., joins 
Association, 177 

Gross, Mrs. S. C., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Growth of a Nation, 402 

Guadalupe (Comanche Indi- 
an), 529, 532 

Guadalupe Mountains, 530 

Guadalupe Pass, Texas, 553 

Guadalupe River, 360, 366, 
502, 515n 

Guajardo, José Marfa, 96 

Gual, Manuel, 92, 95, 538 

Guerrero, 364 

Guice, C. Norman: article 
by, 508-519; contributors 
note on, 585 

Guide to the Materials in 
London Archives for the 
History of the United 
States since 1788, noted, 
170 

Gulf Coast, 561; speech on, 
noted, 558 

Gulick, Charles A., Jr., book 
edited by, cited, 348n 

Gunn, Mrs. Ila, 159 

Guthrie, Martha Jane, 126 

Guzman, Juan Baptista, 
261, 262, 265, 268, 272, 
281 


Haas, Oscar: book by, re- 
viewed, 576-578; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Hackett, W. M., joins As- 
sociation, 175 

Haddaway, George E., joins 
Association, 414 

Haddick, Jack A., 149 

Hagedorn, William, 14 

Hageman, James, 380n 

Haggard, J. Villasana: arti- 
cle by, cited, 507n, 510n, 
517n; book edited by, cit- 
ed, 508n 

Hailey, Maria, 125-126 

Haines, Mrs. Richard D., 
318; joins Association, 414 

Hale, Mrs. Sallie Mae, 173 

Haley, J. Evetts, 405, 411; 
book by, cited, 4388n 

Hall, G. H., 181 

Hall, J. H., 108 

Hall, Warren D. C., 40, 42 

Hallettsville, Texas, 584 


Halsted, George Bruce, 109, 
208 
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Haltom, Sallie: article by, 
100-105; contributors note 
on, 199 

Haltom, 
100 

Haly, Maria, 132 

Hamilton, Andrew J., 17 

Hamilton, Hiram, 159 

Hamilton, Mrs. Hiram, 159 

Hamilton, Holman: book re- 
viewed by, 424-426; speech 
by, noted, 172 

Hamilton, James, 237 

Hamilton, Kate, 159 

Hamilton, R. H., 20 

Hamilton, W. S., 180 

Hamner, Mrs. Leland, 149 

Hamsley, Bob, pamphlet by, 
noted, 167 

Hancock, G., 466n 

Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mexico, 
cited, 36n, 37n, 46n, 48n, 
49n, 50n, 51n, 52n 

Handbook of Texas, 325, 
418, 428; cited, 5n, 9n, 
25n, 358n 

Hanke, Lewis, 170 

Hansford, John M., 17 

Hardee, William J., 121, 
465, 466, 467, 469, 474, 
479, 486n, 494 

Hardeman, William P., 361, 
862, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
588 

Hardeman County, 355 

Hardin, John Wesley, 63 

Harding, Catherine Ann, 
128 

Hardman, John J. L., Jr., 
joins Association, 175 


William Eldridge, 


Hardwick, Olin A., 
book by, reviewed, 428- 
430 


Hardy, Julia Ann, 181 

Hardy, Mary K., 128 

Hardy, Thomas E., joins As- 
sociation, 567 

Hardy, Mrs. Thomas E., 
joins Association, 567 

Harlan, Louis R., speech by, 
noted, 172 

Harney, William S., 527 

Harpe, Bernard de la, 49 

Harper, Edward, joins As- 
sociation, 415 

Harper, Henry Winston, 208 

Harris, August Watkins: 
book by, reviewed, 191- 
193; joins Association, 317 

Harris, Dalton D., Sr., joins 
Association, 566 

Harris, Dilue, article by, cit- 
ed, 221n, 222n, 231n, 233n, 
284n, 235n 

Harris, John Andrew, Sr., 
joins Association, $17 

Harrisburg, article on, cit- 
ed, 227n 

Harrison, Bob, 212 


Index 


Harrison, F. E., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Harrison, Guy B., Jr., 154, 
171 

Harrison, James F., 110 

Harrison, Nan Hillary, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 226n, 227n, 
228n 

Harrison, R. S., 461 

Harrison, Richard H., III, 
joins Association, 566 

Harrod, B. M., 455 

Harry, John (Delaware In- 
dian), 528, 531 

Hart, J. P., 19 

Harte, Jos. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 414 

Hartley, Oliver C., 22; book 
by, cited, 371n 

Hartley, R. K., 22 

Hartley County, 434 

Hartman, Mary, presides at 
meeting, 135 

Hartman, Virgil, speech by, 
noted, 135 

Hartung, Louis A., 
Association, 317 

Harvey, J. D., 20 

Harvey, John, 508, 504 

Harvey, R. H., 18 

Harwood, T. F., 164-165 

Harwood, T. M., 108 

Hasinai Indians, 52, 422 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 508n 

Haugh, George F., 318 

Hawkins, Sarah A., 100 

Hawkins, William E., 18 

Hayes, Lloyd L., joins As- 
sociation, 567 

Haynes, Robert V., 562 

Haynie, J. M. B., 183 

Hays, John Coffee (Jack), 
860, 362 

Hazard, John L., 
book by, 195-196 

Head, Mrs. E. D., joins As- 
sociation, 175 

Heard, James M., 132-133 

Heard, Maria O., 127 

Heaton, Henry, 78-79 

Heaton, Herbert, article by, 
cited, 507n 

Heiner, Eugene T., 455 

Heinsohn, Edmund, 552 

Heirs of James Bowie vs. 
H. & T. C. Railroad Com- 
pany, cited, 347n, 355n 

Heisig, Paul A., Jr., 167 

Heitman, Francis B., book 
by, cited, 498n 


joins 


note on 


Hellmuth, Edgar M., joins 
Association, 567 
Hellmuth, Mrs. Edgar M., 


joins Association, 567 
Hemphill, John, 17, 291 
Henderson, D. W., joins As- 

sociation, 317 
Henderson, H. M., 149; ar- 

ticle by, noted, 501 
Henderson, J. Pinckney, 525 
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Henderson, Texas, 315 

Henderson Daily News, 315 

Hendricks, Frances Kellam, 
149 

Hendrix, Mrs. Lucille, joins 
Association, 176 

Henenberg, Hattie L., 11-12 

Henrietta, Mrs. Saint An- 
drew Myers, 149 

Henry, John L., 18 

Henry, Mary, 283 

Henry, Robert S., book by, 
cited, 478n, 498n 

Hensarling, W. A., 174; 
joins Association, 177 

Henseley, , 504 

Henshaw, Richard C., Jr., 
book by, reviewed, 575-576 

Hensley, Mrs. W. N., 149; 
joins Association, $16 

Herbert, C. C., 254 

Herbst, 408 

Hereford cattle, 420 

Heritage Society of Waco, 
154, 410; contributes to 
book auction, 188 

Hernandez, Claudio, 534 


Hernandez, Francisco Xav- 
ier, 536 

Hernandez, Juan, 89, 535 

Herndon, John _ Hunter, 
diary of, cited, 281n, 
232n, 235n 


Heroes of San Jacinto: cit- 
ed, 498n; noted, 551 

Herrera, Simén de, 
518 

Hertzog, Carl, 193, 552 

Hickman, J. E., 19, 20 


507n, 


Hickman, Tom, 154, 156, 
159, 174; joins Associa- 
tion, 817 

Hickok, James B. (Wild 
Bill), 68 


Hicks, Jimmie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 565 

Hidy, Muriel E., book by, 
reviewed, 326-328 

Hidy, Ralph W., book by, 
reviewed, 326-328 

Hightower, A. R., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Hightower, Jack E., 
Association, 176 

Hill, George A., Jr., 409 

Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr., 
409 

Hill, George W., 149 

Hill, John H., 150 

Bm, R. T.. 112 

Hill, Robert H., 128 

Hill, William M., joins As- 
sociation, 415 

Hill County, 1871 disturb- 
ance in, 28-29 

Hilliard, Mrs. Collin, 411 

Hillsboro, Texas, 155, 313 

Hindman, Thomas C., 121 

Hines, Thomas H., 118 

Hirsch, Harriet, joins Asso- 
ciation, 176 


joins 
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Historians, article on, 381- 
886 

Historic Southwest Group, 
American Association of 
University Women, pro- 
gram of, 407-408 

Historical Register and Dic- 
tionary of the United 
States Army, cited, 493n 

Historical shrines, 306-307 

Historical societies, 382, 384. 
See also American Asso- 
ciation for State and Lo- 
eal History, Business His- 
tory Foundation,  Inc., 
Daughters and Wives of 
the Old Trail Drivers of 
Texas, Daughters of the 
American Colonists of 
Texas, Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, El Paso 
Historical Society, Gilles- 
pie County Historical So- 
ciety, Heritage Society of 
Waco, Historic Southwest 


Group, Hopkins County 
Historical Survey Com- 
mittee, Mississippi Valley 


Historical Association, Na- 
varro County Historical 
Society, Oklahoma Histori- 


cal Society, Old Trail 
Drivers of Texas, Pan- 
handle Plains  Histori- 


cal Society, Sons of the 
Republic of Texas, South 
Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, Southern Historical 
Association, Tarrant 
County Historical Society, 
Texas Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation, Texas Heritage 
Foundation, Wichita Falls 
Historical Society 

Historiography, publication 
of journals, 382 

History and Geography of 
Texas as Told in County 
Names, noted, 309 

History of Arizona and New 
Mexico, cited, 268n, 264n 

History of the German Set- 
tlements in Texas, 1881- 
1861, noted, 578 

History of Grimes County, 
cited, 220n, 289n, 240n 

History of Hood County, cit- 
ed, 204n 

History of Houston Heights, 
1891-1918, reviewed, 581- 
582 

History of Kinney County, 
408 

History of Oklahoma, 430 

History of Texas Newspa- 
pers from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present, cited, 
284n 

History of the North Mexi- 
can States and Texas, cit- 
ed, 261n, 272n 


Index 


History of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tex- 
as, cited, 7n, 8n 

History of the Texas Press 
and the Texas Press As- 
sociation, cited, 286n 

History of the United States 
of America, cited, 507n 

History of Young County, 
Texas, reviewed, 419-422 

Hobby, Edwin M., 19 

Hockley County, 434 

Hodge, Frederick Webb, 
book by, cited, 86n, 37n, 
46n, 48n, 49n, 50n, 5i1n, 
52n 

Hodge, Lewis, 173 

Hodges, John W., 129 

Hodges, Laurent, speech by, 
noted, 136 

Hoffman, Mary, 128 

Hogan, William R., 228: ar- 
ticle by, cited, 238n, 285n; 
book by, cited, 224n, 486n; 
book by, noted, 287; book 
by, reviewed, 330-332; dis- 


sertation by, cited, 221n, 
234n, 242n 

Hogg, James S., 308, 460, 
580, 581 


Hogg, Thomas E., 330 

Hogg, Will C., book on, re- 
viewed, 580-581 

Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, 580 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
149 

Holcombe, A. N., book by, 


cited, In 
Holden, W. C., article by, 
cited, 484n, 490n, 496n 
Holland, , 502 


Holland, Bird, 376n 
Holland, C. S. E., 561 
Holley, Mary Austin, 
book by, cited, 346n 
Hollimon, Blaine S., Jr., 318 


220; 


Hollingsworth, J. B., book 
by, cited, 368n 
Hollingsworth, Noel, joins 


Association, 414 

Hollon, W. Eugene, 
by, cited, 466n 

Holman, Bill, 558 

Holmes, Rice. 190 

Holmes, Robert L., joins As- 
sociation, 176 

Holt, J. I., 181 

Holz, P. H., 1381 

Homestead Law, 423 

Honey, George W., 21 

Hood, John B., 465 

Hood, Joseph L., 353 

Hood County, 203, 204 

Hooton, Charles, 241; book 
by, cited, 225n, 241n, 242n 

Hopkins County, 26 

Hopkins County Historical 
Survey Committee, joins 
Association, 415 


book 


Horgan, Paul, 562 

Horn, Stanley, book by, cit- 
ed, 482n 

Horne, W. E., report from, 
cited, 29n 

Ho[r]nung, Mary, 131 

Hortung, Johanna Dorothea 
Juliana Henrietta, 125, 
132 

Horses, influence on Indians, 
189-190 

Hough, Lily, 130 

House, E. M., 
noted, 135 

House, Mrs. Maude, 159 

House Journals of the Fifth 
Congress of Texas, 1840, 
cited, 349n 

House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, cited, 30n 

Houston, David F., 208; pic- 


speech on, 


ture of, between pages 
410 and 411; sketch of, 
308 


Houston, Maude: article by, 
201-218; contributors note 
on, 336 

Houston, Sam, 228, 288, 284, 
285, 286, 289, 249, 2651, 
255, 257, 258, 289, 290, 
291, 306, 308, 315, $825, 
385, 350, 852, 428, 522, 
528, 525; article on, noted, 
809; land speculations of, 
349 

Houston, Temple, 457 

Houston, Texas, 228, 229, 
230, 281, 879, 555, 580- 
581; description of 18388 
ball in, 284; description in 
1887, 281, 282; duels in, 
233 

Houston County, Indians in, 
52 

Houston Heights, 581-582 

Houston Post, 306-307, 550, 


000 


Houston Public Library, 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 188 

Houston Telegraph, cited, 
245n, 246n, 250n, 252n, 
2538n, 254n, 255n, 256n, 
257n, 258n, 259n, 369n, 
879n 


Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad Company, 355 
Howard, Volney Erskine, 

article on, noted, 309 
Hoyoso, Captain, see Joyoso 
(Tonkawa Indian) 
Hubbard, Mrs. E. M., joins 
Association, 317 
Hubbard, R. B., 108 
Huege, I. C., 286 
Huff, Millicent, 150; 
Association, 176; 
by, noted, 184 
Humphreys, Milton W., 109, 
111 


joins 
speech 
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Hundred Pennsylvania 
Buildings, reviewed, 190- 
191 

Hundred Years of Comfort 
in Texas, reviewed, 334- 
335 

Hunley, Mrs. A. A., 150 

Hunley, Josephine, 150 

Hunt, Mrs. 481 

Hunt, Flournoy, 233 

Hunter, J. Marvin, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 188 

Huntsville, Texas, 306 

Hurd, Captain 871 

Hurst, Mrs. Fannie Chis- 
holm, 152, 159 

Hurst, Fred, 152, 154, 159 

Huson, Hobart, book by, re- 
viewed, 332-3338 

Huston, Felix, 354, 361 

Hutchins, W. J., 356 

Hutchinson, Anderson, 17 


Ikard, W. S., 420 

Immigration, 325; 383-834; 
to Republic of Texas, 219- 
220 

Independence, Texas, 306; 
architecture of, 569 

Indian and the Horse, re- 
view, 189-190 

Indian Depredations in Tex- 
as, cited, 502n, 503n, 504n, 
505n 

Indian Wars and Pioneers 
of Texas, cited, 362n, 502n 

Indianola, Texas, 306, 467n, 
560 

Indians, 262, 268, 274, 277, 
278, 297, 308, 325, 408, 
501, 502, 5038, 504, 505, 
538; and Civil War, 118, 
119; and trail driving, 59; 
articles on, 36-52, 507-519; 
burial sites of, 44, 45; 
dances of, 44; depreda- 
tions of, 238, 366, 389, 
390-391, 395-396, 419, 420, 
587; disease among, 43; 
dissertation on, cited, 44n; 
funeral customs of, 43-44; 
Madero’s census of, 50-51; 
naming of, 40, 41; plains 
trails of, 190; reserva- 
tions for, 466; skull defor- 
mation among, 42; trade 
among, 41, 509; use of 
Red River Crossing, 177. 
See also Alabama, Apache, 
Attacapa, Attacapan, Bi- 
dai, Caddo, Chata, Chero- 
kee, Chickasaw, Chiti- 
mache, Choctaw, Coman- 
che, Conchate, Coushatta, 
Creek, Deadose, Hasinai, 
Kadohadacho, Karankawa, 
Kickapoo, Lipan Apache, 
Opelousa, Orcoquiza, Pa- 
tiri, Tahuacano, Tahuay- 
aces, Tancahua, Tawako- 
ni, Tejas, Tonkawa, Vi- 


Index 


dai, Waco, Zuma 

Industry, 322, 575 

Inns: food in, 221, 241; in 
early Texas, article on, 
219-244; prices in, 224- 
225: problems of running, 
223-224; run by women, 
222ff: slaves employed in, 
225-226; sleeping accom- 
modations in, 241; speech 
on, noted, 184; water sup- 
ply of, 225 

Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management, 554 

Instituto Nacional de An- 
tropologia e Historia, 
Mexico, D. F., joins As- 
sociation, 177 

International Association of 
Granite Cutters, 453 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 308 

Intracoastal Waterway, 561 

Ireland, John, 18, 448, 445, 
446, 447 

Irish potatoes, on the fron- 
tier, 103 

Tron Mistress, cited, 338n 

Isaac L. Ellwood Barbed 
Wire Companies, 555 

Isbell, George P., 138, 149; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 188; elected Associa- 
tion vice-president, 1387; 
presides at auction, 135; 
picture of, facing page 548 

Isom, Mrs. Lu, 159 


Jack, Patrick C., 17 

Jack, Tom, 258 

Jack County, 419 

“Jackass Mail,’ see San 
Antonio-San Diego Mail 

Jacksboro Frontier Echo, 
284, 288 

Jackson, Alfred J., Jr., 134, 
188, 150 

Jackson, Barbara Ann, 149 

Jackson, Frances Ann, 150 

Jackson, H. M., 181 

Jackson, Mattie, book by, 
cited, 225n 

Jackson, V. G., 149 

Jackson, Mrs. V. G., 149 

Jackson County, 128, 555 

James, John L., 180 

James Bowie: The Life of a 
Bravo, cited, 338n 

James Madison High School, 
Dallas, joins Association, 
565 

Jameson, J. Franklin, 385 

Janos, presidio of, 261, 262 

January, Samuel A., 130 

Jarrell, W. F., 21 

Jary, Mrs. W. E., Sr., 156 

Jary, William E., Jr., joins 
Association, 316 

Jeffries, C. C., 178 

Jenkins, Sam, 29 

Jetton, Walter, 155 


John Sealy Hospital, 111 

Johnson, Mrs. - , 490 

Johnson, Mrs. A. J., 150 

Johnson, Andrew, 23, 149 

Johnson, Annetta, joins As- 
sociation, 176 

Johnson, Betty Ruth, 1386 

Johnson, Henry, 372, 378 

Johnson, J. G., 181 

Johnson, James T., 21 

Johnson, Richard W., 465, 
466, 468n 

Johnson, William, 330-332 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 
237, 468, 464, 466, 467, 
469, 476, 488n, 485n, 498, 
494, 497, 500 

Johnston, Eliza (Mrs. Al- 
bert S.), diary of, 463-500; 
picture of page of diary, 
facing page 484 

Johnston, Henrietta Pres- 
ton, 468, 483n 

Johnston, McClung, 471n, 
484, 488, 498, 499 

Johnston, Margaret, 470, 
471n, 475, 476, 480, 481, 
482, 484, 493 

Johnston, William Preston, 
463, 483n, 499n, 500n; 
book by, cited, 464n 

Johnston Papers, see Barret 
Collection 

Joiner, Mrs. Ann, 159 

Joiner, C. M. (Dad), 315 

Jones, Anson, 314, 408; ad- 
dress on, 520-526; annexa- 
tion and, 522; article on, 
noted, 174; book by, not- 
ed, 525; death of, 525; 
diplomatic career of, 522, 
5238, 525; early life of, 
520-521; education of, 
521; elected president of 
Republic, 524; foreign 
policy of, 523; marriage 
of, 523; military service 
of, 522; retirement of, 525 

Jones, D. M., 131 

Jones, Doris Goodrich, 316 

Jones, Jenny Lee, 150 

Jones, John B., 17 

Jones, Mrs. Lawrence, joins 
Association, 317 

Jones, Mary Smith, 523, 525, 
526 

Jones, Oliver, 348 

Jones, Sarah Strong, 521 

Jones, W. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 565 

Jones, Mrs. Walter E., 159 

Jones, William E., 17 

Jones, William J., 17 

Jones, William M., 149 

Jones, Mrs. William M., 149 

Jordan, Mrs. Sybil, 150 

Joseph, Donald, 149; joins 
Association, 177 

Jourdanton High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
175 
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Journal of Modern History, 
382 


Journal of Southern His- 
tory, 382 
Journey Through Texas, 


cited, 465n, 497n 


Joyoso (Tonkawa Indian), 
83, 537 

Judicial system: adminis- 
trative changes of, 12; 
Advisory Civil Judicial 


Council, 12-13; article on, 


1-22; chart of, between 
pages 14 and 15; civil 
courts, 6; Commission of 


Appeals established, 7, 11, 
13; Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, 9; Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals, 9; constitu- 
tional revision of, 13; 
criminal courts, 6; defa- 
mation of character, 6; 
divorce, 6; escheats, 6; 
forfeitures, 6; land titles, 
trials of, 6; legislative re- 
vision of, 13: penalties, 
6; property rights, 6; pro- 
visions of Constitution of 
1845, 4: provisions of 
Constitution of 1876, 5-6; 
restrictions on free Ne- 
groes, 371, 375, 376; slan- 
der, 6; Spanish influence 
on, 2 

Judge Robert McAlpine 
Williamson, Texas’ Three- 
Legged Willie, cited, 4n 

Junior Historian, noted, 418 

Junior Historians, 412; an- 
nual meeting, 135-137; 
Leslie Waggener Memori- 
al Awards, 136; tour of 
Austin, 136 

Justices of the peace, un- 
der Constitution of 1866, 
4-5 

Justin, Enid, joins Associa- 
tion, 317 


Kadohadacho Indians, 52. 
See also Caddo Indians 
Kansas, opposition of set- 
tlers to cattle trade in, 63 

Kansas Trail, 61 

Karankawa Indians, 37, 49, 
52, 85, 94; burial sites of, 
45; dissertation on, cited, 
44n; ethnology of, 40; 
language of, 41; naming 
of, 41; trade among, 41 

Kearney, Mrs. Charles, joins 
Association, 415 

Keizer, William, 131-132 

Kelley, Les, 409 

Kelley, Robert P., 150 

Kelly, T. P., joins Associa- 
tion, 317 

Kemp, Charles D., 551 

Kemp, D. M., 551 

Kemp, L. W., 149, 151, 179; 
article by, cited, 223n, 


Index 


236n, 237n; book by, cited, 
498n; contributes to book 
auction, 188; death of, 
549-551, 552; elected hon- 
life member, 137; 


orary 
introduction by, noted, 
178; picture of, facing 


page 550 

Kemp, Mrs. Violet, 551 

Kemp Collection of Texana, 
550-551 

Kempner, Texas, 368 

Kendall, George Wilkins, 
book by, noted, 138 

Kendall, William G., 551 

Kennedy, William, 334, 370n 

Kent, Frank, 151 

Kerr, Barbara Ann, 
Association, 566 

Kerr, James, 124, 501, 502, 
555 

Kerr, Mary, 129 

Kerr, Mary M. A., 124 

Kerrville, Texas, 186-187 

Key, Gladys Powell, 149 

Keys, W. E., 150 

Keys, Mrs. W. E., 150 

Kian, 226, 227 

Kickapoo Indians, 501 

Kickapoo Creek, 529 

Kidnapping, of Negroes, 
369, 370, 379 

Kielman, Chester V., 150, 
159; award granted, 562; 
speech by, noted, 135 

Kilday, Frank A., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Kilday, Owen W., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Kilday, Thomas 
Association, 566 

Kilgore, D. E., 148, 558; 
book by, noted, 557; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
138 

Killeen, Texas, book on, re- 
viewed, 428-4380 

Killingsworth, Jane, 182 

Kilpatrick, Dr. —-——, 387n; 
article by, cited, 339n, 
240n 

Kilpatrick, Sarah A., 129 

Kimball, Texas, Chisholm 
Trail crossing at, 58 


joins 


joins 


King, James, letter from, 
cited, 27n 


King, Sophia, 133 

Kinney County, 408 

Kiowa Indians, stampedes 
of trail herds, 59 

Kirby, Mrs. H. M., 110, 209 

Kitchens, Mrs. C. E., joins 
Association, 317 

Kittrell, Norman G., Sr., 20 

Kittrell, P. W., 254 

Kleiber, Charles A., 373, 
$74, 375 

Klingberg, Frank W., book 
by, reviewed, 185-186 

Knepper, Mrs. David W., 
409 


Krause, Robert B., joins As- 
sociation, 175 

Krieger, Alex D., 37n, 44, 
45; article by, cited, 45n, 
52n 

Krenk, Guillermo, 97, 294 

Kress, Margaret Kenney, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 50n 

Krey, A. C., presides at 
meeting, 134 

Krimmer, Mrs. Katie, 159 

Krisch, Lucille Stewart, 406 

Krueger, E. P., 579 

Kuerk, Ramén, 588, 539 

Kurkendall, Thomas, 132 

Kuykendall, , 878-379 

Kuykendall, J. Edwin, 159 

Kuykendall, William, 69, 152 

Kyger, J. C. F., book by, 
cited, 346n 


La Babia, Coahuila, 562 

Labadie, N. D., 873, 375 

La Bahfa, 387, 388, 390, 
393, 394-395, 396, 399, 
588, 534, 588, 540, 541 

Labor, 322, 458, 575 

Lacik, Selwyn, joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Lackman, Howard, 149; 
joins Association, 177 

Lafora, Nicolais de, 264n, 
272n 

Laffite, Jean, 339; 
on, cited, 339n; 
at camp of, 40 

La Fuente, Manuel, 534 

La Grange, Texas, 366 


article 
Indians 


La Grange Journal, cited, 
868n 

Lake Charles Atakapas (can- 
nibals) Period of 1817- 


1820, cited, 39n, 40n, 41n, 
42n, 48n, 44n, 52n 
Lallemand, Charles Francois 
Antoine, 84, 294, 300 
Lamar, Mirabeau B., 227, 
234, 242, 522, 528, 552; 
and University of Texas, 
106-107; diary of, cited, 
224n 
Lamar, Rebecca, papers of, 
cited, 248n 
Lamar Day Program, 552 
Lamar High School Library, 
Rosenberg, Texas, joins 
Association, 176 
Lamb County, 434 
Lamberth, V. E., 159 
uamberth, Mrs. V. E., 159 
Lammons, Frank B., 149; 
joins Association, 176 
Lampasas, Texas, 313 
Lampasas County, 368 
Lampasas River, Chisholm 
Trail crossing, 58 
Land: article on 
tion, cited, 345n, 349n; 
frontier speculation, 340- 
341; James Bowie grants, 


specula- 
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344-845; Santa Fe Rail- 
way grants, 188-189 

Land of Their Choice, re- 
viewed, 328-329 

Land titles, trials of, see 
Judicial system 

Landa Library, 408 

Lane, , 489, 499 

Lane, Alvin V., 110 

Lane, James H., 119n, 122 

Lang, 5 


502 

Laredo, 368, 364, 582; archi- 
tecture of, 569; Edmund 
J. Davis in, 25 

La Rua, Luisa, 297 

La Salle, Réne Robert Cav- 
alier, Sieur de, 423 

La Salle County, 355 

Laso, Carlos, 533 

Las Posadas, 180 

Lasswell, Mary 
150 

Latimer, Albert H., 17 

Lavaca County, 504 

Lavaca River, 382 

Law, Albert, joins Associa- 
tion, 415 

Law, east of the Pecos, 
speech on, noted, 134 

Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, 
cited, 26n, 31n, 345n, 
354n, 485n, 486n, 457n 

Lawson, Mrs. William J., 
149 

La Zeja, 265 

Lazo, Andrés, 300 

Leach, J. Sayles, joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Leach, Joseph, 167 

Leary, Mrs. Harriett N., 
149; contributes to book 
auction, 138 

Le Brun, Napoleon, 436 

Leckie, William H., 556 

Leddy, Charles A., 20 

Lee, Joseph, 436, 487, 439, 
460 

Lee, Robert E., 465, 494, 
495n 

LeFever, Riley, joins Asso- 
ciation, 567 

LeFevre, Mrs. E. W., 149 

LeFevre, Elbert W., Jr., 150 

Lenz, Louis, 149; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 188 

Leon, H. J., 312 

Leén, José Garcia de, 397 

Leon County, 289 

Leroy, Stiles, 498n 

Lewis, Grace L., joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Liberty, Texas, 314 

Liberty County Bicentennial 
Celebration, 312, 314 

Liberty Vindicator, 312 

Libraries, recommendations 
for state libraries, 159-164 

Lida Hooe School, Dallas, 
Texas, joins Association, 
176 


Lubbock, 


Index 


Life and Labor in the Old 
South, 324 

Life of General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, cited, 464n, 
500n 

Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
402, 403, 404 

Limestone County, 313; mar- 
tial law in, 27; Recon- 
struction in, 30 

Lincecum, Gideon, 343 

Lincoln, Abraham, 23 

Lindsey, Livingston, 17 

Lingle, Evaline, 183 


Link, Hypatia, joins Asso- 
ciation, 566 

Linnville, Comanche sack 
of, 360 


Lipan Apache Indians, 94, 
395-396, 547 
Lipan Camp Creek, 531 
Lipscomb, Abner S., 17 
Littell’s Living Age, 
cle in, cited, 339n 
Little River, 366 
Livestock industry, 283 
Llamparis, 547 
Llano, Texas, 313 
Llano County, 318 
Llano River, 484n, 490n, 531 


arti- 


Local historical societies, 
173 
Local history, 306-307, 568- 


564, 578-580 
Lockhart, Mrs. , board- 
ing house in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, 221 
Lockhart, Texas, 57, 72, 360 
Locksmith, David A., note 
on book by, 195 
Lodges, in Young County, 
421 
Loera, José Vicente, 90 
Loftin, Paul A., 412 
Log cabins, on frontier, 100 
Lohman, Clarence, 149 
Lohman, Mrs. Clarence, 149 
Lomax, James, 201-202 


Lomax, Mrs. James, 201- 
202; article by, cited, 202n 
Lomax, John A.: arrival 


at University of Texas, 
208; article on, 201-218; 
at Granbury College, 205- 
207; attitude toward writ- 
ing, 203; book by, re- 
viewed, 580-581; college 
activities of, 206; elemen- 
tary education of, 202; ex- 
tra-curricular activities at 
University of Texas, 212ff; 
General Correspondence, 
cited, 215n; graduation 
from University of Texas, 
217; instructor at Texas 
A. & M. College, 218; reg- 
istration at University of 


Texas, 209; School Pa- 
pers, cited, 202n, 203n; 
Shirley Green Correspond- 
ence, cited, 203n; sum- 
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mary of later career of, 
218; teaching career, 206- 
207; University of Texas 
registrar, 218; University 
of Texas student, 209ff 
Long, Mrs. Helen, 159 
Long, James, 227, 339n 


Long, Jane, 224, 226, 227, 
230; article on, cited, 
226n, 227n, 228n; Atta- 
capa Indians and, 42-43; 


boarding house of, 222, 
228; picture of, facing 
page 230; sketch of, cited, 
222n; suitors of, 227-228 
Long, Walter, 153; article 
by, 72-75; contributors 
note on, 198; letter to, 73 


Long King (Coushatta In- 
dian chief), 51 
Longhorn cattle, 72, 420; 


adaptibility to trail driv- 
ing, 55; motion pictures 
on, noted, 72-73; value of, 
55 

Longhorn-Chisholm Trail, 
see Chisholm Trail 

Longoville, Pedro, 91 

Loomis, G., 484n 

Looney, Everett L., 11n 

Looney, Susan, 131 

Looscan, Adele Lubbock 
Briscoe: pictures of, be- 
tween pages 308 and 309; 
sketch of, 309-310 

Lord, Walter, book edited 
by, cited, 370n 

Loremo y Cedrén, Manuela, 
389 

Los Pastores, 180 

Lost Bowie Mine, 
Saba Mine 

Lost San Saba Mine, see 
San Saba Mine 

Louisiana, negro militia in, 


24 


see San 


Louisiana Code, 2 

Louisiana Purchase, 325 

Love, James, 256 

Love, Molly, 76 

Loving, Oliver, 420 

Lowe, Violet Richardson, 
149 

Lowe, William W., 484 

Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority, 574-575 

Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
571-572 

Lower Trinity area, article 
on Indians in, 36-52 

Lowry, James H., book by, 
cited, 286n 

Lowry, Reynolds, 149 

Lubbock, Francis R., 235, 
254, 258, 259 

Luca, Emilie Patton de, ar- 
ticle by, noted, 167 

Lucas, 582 

Lucero, José Patricio, 273 

Lujan, Bartolomé, 263 

Luna, Claudio de, 542 
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Lundin, Nancy, 129 

Luther Burbank Junior 
High School, Houston, 
joins Association, 567 

Lynch, James D., book by, 
cited, 7n 

Lynchburg, Texas, 226-227 

Lynn, Arthur T., 248, 370, 
871, 372, 878, 874n, 375, 
876, 377n, 378 


Mabry, Seth, 64 
McAdoo, J. B., 18 
McAnally, Lucy M., 149 
McArthur, Joseph H., 467n 
McBee, Nodsed, 129 
McCalla, William Latta, 
book by, cited, 220n 
McCallum, H. D., 149; joins 
Association, 177; speech 
by noted, 135 
McCampbell, Coleman, 159 
McClendon, J. W., 20 
McClendon, R. Earl, 149 
McCollum, L. F., joins As- 
sociation, 566 
McConnell, Joseph Carroll, 
book by, cited, 486n 
MacCorkle, Stuart A., book 
by, cited, 12n, 13n, 15n 
McCormank, Mrs. E. D., 173 
McCoy, Joseph, 64; and cat- 
tle industry, 57 
McCoy’s Trail, 61 
McCrory, Mary, see Jones, 
Mary Smith 
McCroskey, Betty M., 409 
McCulloch, Ben, 359, 360, 
864, 464; letters of, 118- 
122 
McCulloch, Henry, 359, 360, 
363 
McCulloch County, 488n 
McCurtain, Mrs. Green, 156 
McFarland, I. B., 150 
McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 150; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 138 
McGaffey, Mrs. Claude W., 
Jr., 149; joins Associa- 
tion, 317 
McGee, L. A., 149 
Macias, Juan, 397 
Mclihenny, E. A., 339n 
McIver, John, 132 
Mack, George, 132 
McKinney, I., 499 
McKinney, Thomas F., 242 
McKnight, Tom Lee, book 
by, noted, 584 
McLaurin, H. H., 444n, 460 
McLean, Malcolm, 417-418 
McLean, Margaret, 417-418 
McLemore, Douglas, joins 
Association, 176 
McMaster, R. K., 167 
McMath, Hugh Lyon, book 
reviewed by, 568-569 
McMeans, Nancy, 552 
McMillen, Mrs. John Lee, 
joins Association, 176 


Index 


MeMinns, Frances, 149 

MacMullen, G. F., 560 

MeMullen County, 563 

MeNeill, Angus, 345, 348, 
356 

MeNelly, L. H., 29 

MeNutt, Claudia Amily, 132 

McNutt, Rosannah R., 126 

McReynolds, Edwin C., book 
by, reviewed, 430-431 

Madame Candelaria, Unsung 
Heroine of the Alamo, 
cited, 351n 

Maddox, Dr. 343n 

Madero, J. Francisco, 50-51; 
report of, cited, 51n 

Madison County, 1870 dis- 
turbances in, 28 

Madisonville, Texas, 28 

Madrid, Tomas, 264 

Magruder, Hamilton, 149, 
151, 159 

Magruder, Mrs. Hamilton, 
149 

Mainer, T. N., joins Asso- 
ciation, 414 

Mallet, J. W., 109, 111 

Malloy, A. G., letter from, 
cited, 27n 

Malone, Dumas, book edited 
by, cited, 473n, 477n, 51ln 

Maltbie, Richard, 19 

Manguia, Thomas, 85 

Mann, Marshall, 233 

Mann, Pamelia, 227, 231; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 2385n; 
boarding house of, 222; 
character of, 228, 233, 235; 
description of Houston 
inn of, 232; slaves of, 226 

Mann, William L.: book by, 
cited, 367n; papers of, 
cited, 367n 

Manufacturing in Dallas: A 
Study of Effects, noted, 
584 

Marcos (Indian), 274 

Marble Falls, Texas, 453 

Maréchal d’Estree (ship), 
46 

Maresh, Henry, contributes 
to book auction, 138 

Margery, Pierre, book by, 
cited, 47n, 52n 

Ma4rquez, Xavier, 261, 263, 
271, 272, 281 

Marr, D. P., 19 

Martial law, in Walker 
County, 30 

Martin, A. B., 20 

Martin, Charles Lee, book 
by, reviewed, 329-330 

Martinez, Antonio, calendar 
of letters of, 80-99, 292- 
305, 387-400, 583-547 

Martinez, José Antonio, 91 

Martinez, Manuel, 534 

Mason, Mrs. E. C., 410 

Mason, John Thompson, ar- 
ticle on, cited, 349n 


Mrs. Mason Barret Collec- 
tion, see Barret Collection 

Masonic order, 443, 521, 522 

Masonry in Texas: Back- 
ground, History, and In- 
fluence to 1846, reviewed, 
318-319 

Masterson, James R., 413 

Matagorda Bay, 515n, 518 

Matagorda County, cattle 
trails from, 58 

Matamoros, Mexico, 582 

Matheny, D. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 414 

Mathis, Pat, speech by, not- 
ed, 135 

Matio (Orcoquiza Indian 
chief), 46 

Matlock, Joseph D., 150 

Matlock, Mrs. Joseph D., 150 

Matthews, Margaret J., 133 

Maury, Dabney Herndon, 499 

Maverick, Mrs. Mary, 243- 
244; memoirs of, cited, 
244n 

Maverick, Mrs. Maury, joins 
Association, 175 

Maverick, Mrs. Samuel, 352 

Maximilian (Mexican em- 
peror), 582, 583 

Mayer, Brantz, journal by, 
noted, 165 

Mayhall, Mildred Pickle, 
dissertation by, cited, 44n 

Maynard, Lucy R., joins As- 
sociation, 177 

Mays, William, 130 

Medina River, 350 

Megarity, Mrs. Barclay, 409 

Memoranda and Official Cor- 
respondence Relating to 
the Republic of Texas, 
noted, 525 

Menchaca, José Manuel, 86 

Menchaca, Manuel, 534 

Mendes, Félix, 533 

Menefee, Frances Veracre, 
128 

Menefee, J. S., 124, 126, 
127, 128, 180, 182, 188 

Menefee, Susan L., 129 

Menefee, William, 131 

Menger Hotel, 58 

Meridian, Texas, 201, 202 

Merk, Frederick, 188 

Merrem, Leslie Crane, Jr., 
presides at meeting, 136 

Methodist church:  educa- 
tional activities of, 203- 
204, 207; opposition to 
slave trade, 250; support 
of slave trade, 250 

Mexia, Texas, 108 

Mexican Border Ballads and 
Other Lore, cited, 222n, 
226n, 228n, 232n 

Mexican War, article on, 
noted, 309 

Mexicans in Texas, 226; 
cultural heritage of, 180; 
legal system of, 229 
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Mexico, 582, 583; invasions 
of Republic of Texas, 523; 
land policy of, 349 

Mexico and Texas, 402 

Mezes, Sidney Edward, 208 

Méziéres, Athanase de, 47 

Middleton, Samuel P., 127 

Mienke, Mrs. Helen, 159 

Mier, Cosme de, 270 

Mier Expedition, 368, 364, 
365; article on survivors 
of, cited, 359n; compen- 
sation of survivors, 368 

Mijares, Joaquin, 99 

Milam, Ben, 228, 325 

Milam County, 359, 366, 367, 
368 

Milam Guards, 234 

Milam Mounted _ Riflemen, 
363 

Milby, Robert, 125, 128 

Miles, Edwin A., 149 

Miles, Mrs. Rebecca L., con- 
tributes to book auction, 
138 

Milican, Lucinda, Jr., 127 

Milican, Minerva, 126 

Milican, William, 127 

Military draft law, 423 

Militia: abolished in South, 
24; armaments of, 27; 
connection with State Po- 
lice, 28; during contested 
inauguration of Richard 
Coke, 34; during Recon- 
struction, article on, 28- 
85; end of first phase in 
Texas, 32; influence of 
State Police on, 35; oppo- 
sition to, 27, 81; revised 
by Thirteenth Legislature, 
28; speech on, noted, 134. 
See also Reserve Militia, 
State Guards 

Militia Act: amended, 381; 
provisions of, 26 

Miller, Mrs. Clara, 159 

Miller, Ed, 212 

Miller, Edmund Thornton, 
book by, cited, 242n 

Miller, Edward C., 461, 462 

Miller, Herbert F., 149 

Miller, Monroe, 208 

Miller, Robert M., 
by, noted, 172 

Miller, Tom, 553 

Millet Opera House (Austin, 
Texas), 218 

Millett, Eugene B., 64 

Millheim, Texas, 579 

Mills, Edward L., 128 

Mills, Henry, 158 

Mills, John T., 17 

Mills County, 488n 

Mims, Evelyn Hornsby, 150 

Minerals, in Young County, 
421 

Minor and Major Mansions 
in Early Austin, reviewed, 
191-193 

Minter, Joseph F., 476 


speech 


Index 


Mission San José, see San 
José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission 

Missions in Texas, article 
on, cited, 50n. See also 
Concepci6én, Nuestra 
Sefiora del Pilar y el Glor- 
ioso Sefor San José del 
Paso del Rio del Norte 
Presidio, La Bahfa, San 
Antonio de Valero, San 
José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission, San Juan 
Capistrano 

Mississippi, negro militia in, 
24 


Southern Col- 
joins Asso- 


Mississippi 
lege Library, 
ciation, 566 

Mississippi Valley Histori- 
eal Association, 402; an- 
nual meeting of, 171-172 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 382, 402 

Mitchell, Ben H., joins As- 
sociation, 565 

Mitchell, Hugh C., 555 

Mitchell, Isaac N., 124, 129 

Moinz, Mrs. Phyllis, 167 

Montague County, 59 

Montafio, Juan Diego, 
2738 

Montgomery, J. T., 20 

Montgomery, James, 122 

Montgomery, Texas, 50 

Monument Hill, Oklahoma, 
59-60, 157 

Monument Rocks, see Monu- 
ment Hill 

Mood, Fulmer, 
viewed by, 190-191, 
193, 328-324, 480-4381 

Moody, Dan, lin 

Moody, J. A., 181 

Moore, Constance, 159 

Moore, Edward, 129 

Moore, George Fleming, 17, 
22 

Moore, H. William, 171 

Moore, Mrs. Herff, 159 

Moore, Herff, Sr., 158 

Moore, John H., 502 

Moore, John H. D., 182, 188 

Moore, John S., 338n, 351n 

Moore, Mary, 124, 125, 127 

Moore, Nicholas J., 21 

Moore, William F., 12, 18 

Moore - Watts - Pryor house, 
Texarkana, Texas, 569 

Moorman, Thomas O., 149 

Mo-po-cho-co-pe (Comanche 
chief), 528 

Morehouse, Edwin, 354 

Morelock, Horace Wilson, 
book by, reviewed, 186-187 

Morgan, E. B., 159 

Morgan, Hiram S., 21 

Morrell, Z. N., 359, 361; 
book by, cited, 361n, 362n 

Morrill, Amos, 17 

Morris, Grover C., 159 


263, 


books re- 
191- 
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Morris, Richard, 17 

Morrison, , 477, 478 

Morrison, Mrs. Ivy Moore, 
joins Association, 175 

Morrison, John, pamphlet 
by, noted, 167 

Morrison, W. L., 149 

Morrison, W. M., 148; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
188 

Morrison, Mrs. Walter, 150 

Morse, Charles S., 21 

Morton, Ohland, book re- 
viewed by, 332-333 

Moscow School Library, 
joins Association, 175 

Mountains of the Mind, re 
viewed, 186-187 

Motion pictures, on cattle 
industry, noted, 72 

Muir, Andrew Forest, 167, 
226, 354n; article by, cit- 
ed, 227n; articles by, not- 
ed, 565 

Muir, Mrs. Dorothy, 
Association, 566 

Mujfios, Antonio, 303 

Munson, J. T., 435 

Munson, W. B., 1380 

Mure, William, 877 

Muré6, Fray Miguel, 301 

Murphy, Mary, 129 

Murrah, Pendleton, 583 

Murray, Amelia, 239 

Murray, W. O., 149; 
Association, 177; 
by, noted, 184 

Museums for Early Texas 
Navies, 312 

Myers, E. E., 486, 444, 448, 
449, 452 

Myers, John J., 62 

Myers, Samuel Dale, Jr., 552 

Myers, Wayne, 126n 


joins 


joins 
speech 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 221, 
296, 298, 519n, 540 
Nacogdoches County, Indi- 


ans in, 52 
Nance, J. M., 150; book re- 
viewed by, 578-580 
Nance, Mrs. J. M., 150 
Napoleon (slave of 
Kuykendall), 878-379 
Nashville, Texas, 359 
Natchez Courier, noted, 330 
Natchez Free Trader, noted, 
330 
Natchitoches, 297, 400, 507, 
508, 509n 
National Archives, 324, 885 
National Association of 
State Libraries, 159-164 
Natural resources, 575; mo- 
tion picture on, noted, 170 
Navarro, , 498, 499 
Navarro, Eugenio, 353 
Navarro, José Angel, 545 
Navarro, Josefa Ruiz, 358 


Navarro County, 501 
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Navarro County Historical 
Society, 173 

Navarro Oil Company, 327 

Navigation, in Republic of 
Texas, 243 

Naylor, John, 155 

Naylor Publishing Compa- 
ny, 182 

Neal, A. D., 528 

Neal, Elizabeth, 150 

Neal, Margie E., 166 

Neff, Pat, 11 

Negro Legislators of Texas, 
cited, 26n 

Negro militia, 24; legisla- 
tive opposition to, 25 

Negroes, 225-226, 330-332; 
arguments enslave- 
ment of, 246; article on, 
869-380; enslavement of 
free Negroes, 375, 376; in 
State Guards, 27, 28; kid- 
napping of, 369, 378, 379; 
kidnapping of British na- 
tionals, 371; position as 
slaves, 369, 379; price of 
slaves, 369; smuggling of, 
339-340 

Neider, Paul K., joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Neighbors, Robert S.: arti- 
cle on, cited, 527n; report 
of expedition of, 527-532 

Neighbors, Kenneth F., 149; 
article by, cited, 527n; ar- 
ticle edited by, 527-532; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 138; contributors 
note on, 585 

Neill-Cochran house, in 
Austin, 192 

Nelson, Kay, speech by, not- 
ed, 135 

Neuburgh, Texas, 579 

Neutral Ground, 507 

New, William, 132 

New Braunfels, Texas, 153, 
496, 576-578 

Newcastle, Texas, 419, 421 

Newcomer, Elmo, 159 

Newell, H. Perry, article 
by, cited, 52n 

New Orleans, 508 

New Spain, 507n 

Newspapers: and Texas his- 
tory, 306; article on, 282- 
288; book on, cited, 284n; 
effect of Civil War on, 
284; thesis on, cited, 284n 

New York Herald, cited, 
33n, 35n 

Nichols, Ed, 202 

Nichols, Marvin C., joins 
Association, 565 

Nichols, Ruth G., book by, 
noted, 558-559 

Nicholson, Jane Ellen, 313 

Nicholson, John L., 181 

Nickens, R. E., 158 

Nickles, Luther, 20 


Index 


Nicks, Mary, joins Associa- 
tion, 414 

Nieto, Regino, 98 

Niles’ National Register, 
cited, 337n 

Nixon, P. I, 148; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138; 
elected honorary life mem- 
ber, 137 

Nixon, Mrs. P. I., 148 

Nocona, Texas, 156 

Non-importation, article on, 
cited, 507n 

Nordyke, Lewis, book by, 
cited, 488n, 457n, 460n 

Norris, John A., 149 

North, Gene, 150 

North American’ Buffalo, 
noted, 189 

North Bosque River, 528 

“North of 36,” motion pic- 
ture, noted, 72 

North Texas, 329 

North Texas Laboratory 
School, Denton, joins As- 
sociation, 567 

Northeast Texas, architec- 
ture of, 568 

Northers, 483n 

Norton, David L., joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Norton, M. P., 17 

Norton, N. L., 485, 436, 
487, 439, 444n 

Norvell, Mrs. Lipscomb, 149 

Norwegians in Texas, 328- 
329 

Nowell, H. Perry, article by, 
cited, 45n 

Nueces County, 314 

Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe Church’ (Juarez), 
267n 

Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar y 
Glorioso Sefora San José 
del Paso del Rio del Norte 
Presidio, 260, 261 

Nunn, W. C.: book by, re- 
viewed, 582-584; disserta- 
tion by, cited, 33n 


Oak Creek, 492n 

Oakes, James, 468 

Oaks, Mrs. 
495 

Oatmanville quarry, 442, 
448, 444, 445, 446, 453 

O’Barr, Mrs. Gladys, 159 

Ochiltree, W. B., 3, 17, 524 

O’Donoji, Juan, 90 

Oest, William C., joins As- 
sociation, 414 

Ogden, Wesley, 18 

Ohio Oil Company, 327 

Ohlenburger, Mrs. Ida, 158 

Oil, in Young County, 421 

Ojo del Alamo, 530 

Ojo del Cuerpo, 580 

Oklahoma, A History of the 
Sooner State, reviewed, 
430-431 


» 490, 492, 


Oklahoma Chisholm Trail 
Committee, 157 

Oklahoma Historical Socie- 
ty, 157 

Old Bullion Benton: Sena- 
tor from the New West, 
reviewed, 424-426 

Oldham, Tom, 866 

Oldham, W. S., 588 

Oldham, William, 354 

Oldham County, 434 

Old Land Office Building, 

557 


ou Pickens County Cow- 
punchers Association, 157 

Old Trail Drivers of Texas, 
69, 70, 152; sponsors 
Chisholm Trail Celebra- 
tion Drive, 151 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, 
book by, cited, 465n, 497n 

Olney, Texas, 421 

Omaha and South Texas 
Land Company, 581 

ONeal, Ben G., 559 

Opelousa Indians, 86 

Oppoya (Alabama _ Indian 
chief), 51 

Orantia, Lazaro, 301 

Orcoquiza Indians, 36, 50; 
De Bellisle’s account of, 
46-47; described by Atha- 
nese de Méziéres, 47-48; 
ethnology of, 43, 48; John 
Sibley’s description of, 48; 
language of, 46; popula- 
tion of, 37, 47, 48; rela- 
tion to Attacapa, 46; the- 
sis on, cited, 46n; villages 
of, 45-46. 

Ormsby, Waterman, 171 

Orobio y Basterra, Joaquin 
de, 46n, 48 

Ortola, Santiago, 89, 299, 
397 

Osborne, Mrs. George S., 
joins Association, 175 

Osborne, Rosalie H., 1386 

Osburn, John D., 148 

Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, cited, 260n, 267n 

Our Federal Relations, from 
a Southern View of Them, 
noted, 307 

Outlaw, Nat, 29 

Overland Mail Centennial 
Celebration, 560. See also 
Butterfield Overland Mail 
Service Celebration 

Overton, Richard C., 188 

Owen, Clarke L., 129 

Ox wagons, on the frontier, 
100 


Pace, Mrs. Eleanor, 149 
Padillo, Juan José, 261n, 271 
Paez, Fray José, 267 

Page, Archie, 158 

Page, J. Watt, 150 

Palm, Swante, 112 

Palmer, Mrs. 
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Palmer, Innis N., 465, 468 

Palmer, Mrs. Parrish, joins 
Association, 415 

Palmer, Thomas, 255 

Palo Pinto County, 419 

Panhandle of Texas, 322, 
434; newspapers in, 285 

Panhandle Herald, 412 

Panhandle Plains Historical 
Review, 556 

Panhandle Plains Historical 
Society, 164 

Panic of 1887, effect on Re- 
public of Texas, 242 

Panton, Leslie, and Compa- 
ny, 511, 517 

Papers of Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, cited, 348n 

Paramount Publix Moving 
Picture Corporation, 72, 
73 

Pardo, Manuel, 80, 82-838, 86 

Paredes, José Miguel, 544 

Parker, Captain , 375 

Parker, Amos Andrew, book 
by, cited, 224n, 2438n 

Parker County, 207, 419; 
speech on, noted, 135 

Parker County Centennial, 
155 

Parker County Sheriff’s 
Posse, 155 

Parmer County, 434 

Parsons, David, joins Asso- 
ciation, 566 

Paschal, F. L., 354 

Paschal, George, Jr., 411; 
joins Association, 175 

Paschal, George W., 22 

Pass-Word, noted, 167 

Patiri Indians, 36 

Patterson, J. M., Jr., 407 

Patterson house, Tyler, Tex- 
as, 569 

Paullin, Charles O., book by, 
noted, 170 

Paxson, Frederic L., book 
by, noted, 170 

Payne, C. N., 327 

Peach Tree Village, 51 

Peak, June, 329 

Pearce, J. E., archaeological 
field notes of, cited, 45n 

Pearce, Phebe A., 128 

Pearson, Thomas W., 133 

Pease, Elisha M., 374 

Pease, S. W., 150 

Pease, Mrs. S. W., 150 

Pecan Bayou, 488 

Pecan Point, 325 

Peck, Barton, 128 

Peck, Leonard, 226, 227 

Pecos River, 528, 529, 530; 
description of, 531 

Pedernales River, 496, 505 

Pedro el Chino, see Perea, 
Pedro 

Peeler, A. M., 70, 159 

Pellerin, F. A., 167-168, 562- 
563; joins Association, 414 


Pena, Miguel de la, 534 


Index 


Penalties, see Judicial sys- 
tem 

Peoples, Mrs. Georgia, 159 

Perea, Pedro, 88 

Pérez, Ygnacio, 88, 88, 89, 
90, 91, 298, 299, 388, 391, 
892, 396, 398, 534, 538, 
540, 541, 6548, 544, 545, 
546, 547 

Peri, , 533 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 
316 

Pershing Junior High 
School Library, Houston, 
Texas, joins Association, 
176 

Persons, Billie, 149; speech 
by, noted, 169 

Peters, Richard, Jr., book 
by, cited, 341n, 507n 

Peters’ Colony, 420, 486, 487 

Petigrew, James Craig, 128 

Petroleum industry, 315, 
826-328; administrative 
control of production, 574; 
in Young County, 421 

Pettus, Mrs. Freeman, 220 

Pettway, R. W., 149 

Peveler, Franz, 420 

Phifer, Charles W., 465 

Phillips, Mrs. , 497 

Phillips, Alec, 8, 10, 11 

Phillips, Edward H., 149 

Phillips, Nelson, 1, 16, 18 

Phillips, | Ulrich Bonnell, 
323-324 

Philquist, S. A., 21 

Pictorial History of Texas, 
cited, 340n 

Pierce, Abel H. (Shanghai), 
62 

Pierce, Earl Boyd, 315 

Pierce, Sarah Jane, 128 

Pierson, John Goodloe War- 
ren, 363 

Pierson, William, 18 

Pike, Albert, 118; letter to, 
120, 121-122 

Pinckney, Pauline A., 150 

Pineda, José, 84, 294, 399 

Pinery Station, 553 

Pingenot, Ben E., 562 

Pioneering in Big Business, 
1882-1911, reviewed, 326- 
328 

Pioneers and Makers of Ar- 
kansas, cited, 341n 

Pipes, Mrs. Elsie, 159 

Planters’ Advocate, cited, 
337n 

Plum Creek Fight, 360, 361- 
362 

Poe, Mrs. Carey, joins Asso- 
ciation, 415 

Political history, article on, 
245-259. See also Demo- 
cratic party, Farmers’ Al- 
liance, Granger Movement, 
Radical Republicans 

Politics, on the frontier, 342 
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Polk, James K., 524; and 
Texas public domain, 434n 

Polk County, 50 

Potard; U7 

Polley, Joseph, 220, 221 

Pollock, Mrs. Vera Culp, 
joins Association, 176 

Fonton, Andrew, house of, 
569 

Ponton, Joel, 128, 360 

Pool, William C., 184, 188, 
150 

Pool, Mrs. William C., 150 

Pope, John, 325 

Population, 575, 576 

Populist party, 322 

Porter, Eugene O., 167 

Porter, Kenneth W., 562 

Porter, Pamela, 127 

Porter, R. H., 150; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Porter, Sarah, 131 

Portis, David Y., 423 

Portugal, and_ restrictions 
on free Negroes, 377 

Potter, » 478 

Potter, M. M., 251, 258 

Potter, R. M., 351n 

Potts, C. S., 402 

Powell, Ben H., 20 

Prado, Antonio, 86 

Prairie dogs, 488 

Pratt, Willis W., book edit- 
ed by, cited, 240n, 241n, 
243n 

Presbyterian church,  sup- 
port of slave trade, 250 

Presidio, Texas, 267n 

Presidio del Norte, 267n 

Preston, J. N., 486 

Preston, Mrs. W. B., 149 

Preston, William, 4164, 465n 

Preston, Texas, 482 

Preston Road, 56 

Price, Armstrong, speech 
by, noted, 558 

Price, George, book by, cit- 
ed, 476n, 478n, 484n 

Price, Sterling, 120n, 122 

Probst, Evelina B., 133 

Proceedings of the Tax-Pay- 
er’s Convention of the 
State of Texas, cited, 31n 

Proctor, Ben, 134, 138 

Proetz, Amy, speech by, not- 
ed, 135 

Promotion of British Emi- 
gration by Agents for 
American Lands, reviewed, 
333-334 

Property rights, see Judicial 
system 

Provincias Internas, 507 

Public Administration and 
Policy Formation, re- 
viewed, 573-575 

Public domain, 433-434 

Public Lands and Land Of- 
fice Committee, see Com- 
mittee on Public Lands 
and Land Office 
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Puentas, Antonio, 389, 394 
Pugh, Mrs. R. A., 149 
Purcell, S. M., 150 


Querque, Raymond, 97, 292, 
294, 297 

Quinan, George, 19 

Quinn, Margaret, 130 


Rabb, Mary, 
cited, 220n 
Radical Republicans: and 
Reconstruction, 23; estab- 
lish loyal Southern mili- 
tia, 24 
Ragsdale, Smith, 108, 109 
Railroad Commission, 322, 
574 
Railroad Commission Law, 
309 
Railroads, 322; and immi- 
gration, speech on, noted, 
134; cost of cattle ship- 
ment, 65-66; effect on cat- 
tle industry, 65, 67; on 
the frontier, 103 
Ramirez, Lieutenant 
546, 547 
Ramsdell, C. W., 402, 403 
Ramsey, William F., 18 
Randall, 477, AT8 
Randolph, C. H., 583 
Randolph, H. C., 19 
Randolph Field, 408 
Rangers and Pioneers of 
Texas, cited, 351n 
Ransleben, Guido E., book 
by, reviewed, 334-335 
Ransom, C. B., 561 
Ransom, Harry, 136 
Ratchford, Fannie, 408 
Rathjen, Fred, 149; article 
by, 433-462; book  re- 
viewed by, 573-575; con- 
tributors note on, 585; 
speech by, noted, 135 
Ray, J. R., 109 
Rayburn, J. C., 148 
Readings in Texas History, 
402 
Reagan, John 
254, 256, 291; picture of, 
between pages 410 and 
411; sketch of, 308 
Reconstruction, 185-186, 577; 
article on, cited, 34n; con- 
gressional opposition, 23; 
end of Radical rule, 35; in 
Freestone County, 30; in 
Hill County, 28-29; in 
Limestone County, 30; in 
Madison County, 28; in 
Refugio County, 332; in 
Walker County, 29-30; ju- 
dicial system during, 5; 
militia during, article on, 
28-35; need for loyal mili- 
tia, 25; presidential pro- 
gram of, 23; thesis on end 
of, in Texas, cited, 25n 
Reconstruction Acts, 24 


reminiscences, 


Henninger, 


Index 


Reconstruction Papers, Tex- 
as State Library, cited, 
27n, 30n 

Red River, 65, 325, 326, 466, 
482; and Chisholm Trail, 
56, 59 

Red River Dave, 70-71, 152, 
158, 159 

Red River Station, 67, 156; 
address on, 76-79; ceme- 
tery at, 78; Chisholm 
Trail crossing at, 59; de- 
scription of, 76, 77; ferry 
crossing at, 78-79; reasons 
for location of, 76, 77 

Red River War, 556 

Redford, Emmette S., book 
by, reviewed, 573-575 

Redway, Maurine Whorton, 
book by, reviewed, 568-569 

Reed, R. L., 150 

Reeves, Reuben A., 17 

Reeves, S. J., 21 

Refugio, Texas, 332, 408 

Refugio: A Comprehensive 
History of Refugio Coun- 
ty from Aboriginal Times 
to 1955, reviewed, 332-333 


Refugio County, 333; book 
on, reviewed, 332-333 
Reiwald, G. G., 149; joins 


Association, 176 
Reiwald, Mrs. G. G., 149 
Religion, 576-578; on fron- 
tier, 101 
Renolds, Isham, 129 


Report and Treatise on 
Slavery (1857), cited, 
249n 


Report of the Capitol Build- 
ing Commission to the 
Governor of Texas, Janu- 
ary 1, 1888, cited, 433n, 
434n, 485n, 4386n, 437n, 
438n, 440n, 441n 

Report of the Capitol Build- 
ing Commission to the 
Governor of Texas, No- 


vember 1, 1886, cited, 
448n, 444n, 445n, 446n, 
447n, 448n, 449n, 450n, 
451n, 452n, 453n, 454n, 
456n 


Report of the Capitol Build- 
ing Commission the 
Governor of Texas, Sep- 


tember 25, 1888, cited, 
457n, 458n, 459n, 460n, 
461n 

Reports of Cases Argued 
and Adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court, 1828-1842, 
cited, 341n 

Republic of Texas, 123- 
138, 464, 520, 524, 558- 


559; and annexation, 525; 
article on inns in, 219- 


244; candle making in, 
221; capital of named, 
230, 2381; character of, 


248, 244; cooking in, 232; 


creation of, 522; currency 
fluctuation in, 242; de- 
scription of travel in, 359; 
diplomatic relations of, 
522-528; dissertation on 
social history of, cited, 
221n, 242n; diversions in, 
221-222; eating habits in, 
241; effect of Panic of 
1837 on, 242; financial 
struggles of, 178; free Ne- 
groes in, 371n; hotels in, 
237; housing in, 220, 232; 
immigration to, 358; Indi- 
an depredations in, 366; 
judicial system of, 3; land 
policy of, 250, 349; law- 
lessness in, 283, 235; meet- 
ings of Congress of, 235; 
Mexican invasions of, 362- 
363, 528; navigation in, 
248; reaction to Woll in- 
vasion, 368; relations with 
England, 524; relations 
with France, 524; social 
life in, 233-234; spitting 
in, 240-241; Supreme 
Court clerks in, listed, 21; 
Supreme Court reporters 
in, listed, 22; theater in, 
234, 235; Treasury Papers 
of, 178-179 

Republic of Texas: A Social 
and Economic’ Historu. 
cited, 486n 

Reschly, Kathryn, 150 

Reserve Militia, 26 

Resignol, Charles, 21 

Rex Goes to the Rodeo, not- 
ed, 584 

Reyes, Juan, 540 

Reyna, Gaspar, 92 

Reynolds, Mrs. H. D., 150 

Reynolds, Melinon, 131 

Reynolds, Oscar, 368 

Rhoads, Lillian, 159 

Rhodes, Mrs. Irene, 
Association, 176 

Rice, James O., 360 

Richardson, Rupert N., 150, 
151; book reviewed by, 
419-422; speech by, noted, 
135 

Richardson, T. C., 55, 149 


joins 


Richardson, Willard, 246, 
247, 248, 252, 253 
Richardson, William, 356, 
357 


Richland Creek, 501 

Richmond, Texas, 222, 223, 
228 

Richmond Creek, 502 

Rio Grande, 296, 303, 332, 
365, 530, 572, 583; yellow 
fever on, 195 

Rio Grande City, 
architecture of, 569 

Rising and the Setting of 
the Lone Star Republic, 
cited, 225n 


Texas, 


pies 
hace 
iy 
hs, 


Rister, Carl Coke, book by, 
cited, 466n, 488n, 495n 
Rivera, Juan Pedro, 275 
Road to Spindletop,  re- 
viewed, 321-323 
Roads, on the frontier, 103 
Robards, Charles L., 22 
Robbins, Richard C.: con- 
tributors note on, 585; 
diary edited by, 463-500 
Robert E. Lee in Texas, cit- 
ed, 466n, 488n, 495n 
Roberts, J. Claude, 149 
Roberts, Oran M., 8, 8, 17, 
109, 111, 486, 487, 583; 
appointed chief justice, 6- 
7; picture of, between 
pages 410 and 411; sketch 
of, 307 
Roberts, R. P., 21 
Roberts, Summerfield G., 
311; award, 194, 310-311 
Robertson, C. B., 409 
Robertson, Sawnie, 18 
Robertson, Sterling C., 859 
Robertson County, 502 
Robertson house, Independ- 
ence, Texas, 569 
Robinson, Duncan W., book 


by, cited, 4n 
Robinson, J. W., 17 
Robinson, S. M., 168, 312, 
562 


Robson, G. W., 284 

Rochelle, Mrs. Levonne, 136 

Rockport, Texas, 332 

Rodriquez, C. T., 159 

Rodriquez, Fernando, 82, 87, 
98, 99, 389, 394 

Rodriquez, Trinidad, 393 

Rodriquez Case, see Semi- 
colon Court 

Roe, Frank Gilbert, book by, 
reviewed, 189-190 

Rogers, Catharene, 131 

Rogers, Franklin, 125, 128 

Rogers, John A., 182 

Rogers, John P., 132 

Rogers, Joseph Henderson, 
180 

Rogers, S. C. A., 128, 132 

Roggenbrod, Mrs. Eloina 
Bruton, 149 

Rohrbough, Edward Gay, 
thesis by, cited, 337n 

Roland, Charles P.: contrib- 
utors note on, 585; diary 
edited by, 463-500 

Roma, Texas, architecture 
of, 569 

Romine, Mrs. Joan B., joins 
Association, 414 

Rooke, Allen Driscoll, 333 

Rooke Foundation, 333 

Rose, V. J., 150 

Rosenberg Library Press, 
558 

Rosindaz, 128, 127 

Ross, John (Cherokee 
chief), 118, 119n, 477n 


Index 


Ross, Lawrence S., 309, 455, 
456, 457 

Ross, Shapley P., 366 

Rothe, Mrs. Aline, joins As- 
sociation, 175 

Rottenstien, George, 131 

Round Rock, Texas, 329 

Rouse, Maria, 132 

Rowan, James, 227 

Rowed, Richard, 334 

Rowland, Mrs. J. W., joins 
Association, 566 

Rowland, Kate Mason, arti- 
cle by, cited, 349n 

Royal Irish Regiment, 333 

Royal Yacht (steamer), 369- 
370 

Roylston, Mrs. 243 

Royster, Sarah, 128 

Royster, T. F., 130 

Rudolph, C. F., 285 

Ruibal, Bernardo, 271 

Rummel, A. J., 149 

Rump, I. E., 378, 374 

Runge, Henry, 125, 182 

Runnels, Hardin R., 249, 
254, 256, 258 

Rupell, Alfebus, 133 

Rupell, Mary, 133 

Rush, L. A., 159 

Rusk, Thomas Jefferson, 17, 
464, 525 

Rusk County, 100, 108, 315; 
Indians in, 52 

Ryan, Joseph, 20 

Ryan, Mary Ann, 127 


Sabin, C. B., 18 

Sabine River, 325 

Sadler, S. P., 20 

Saens, José, 98 

Saénz, de la Guardia, Pedro, 
515n, 516n 

Saes, Joaquin, 541 

Safell, Mrs. Lydia M., 131 

St. Clair, William, 365, 366 

St. Louis, Brownsville, and 
Mexico Railway, 333 

St. Louis’ Isle or Texiana, 
cited, 225n, 241n, 242n 

St. Mary’s, Texas, 332 

Salado, Texas, 367 

Salado, battle of the, 363 

Salas, Antonio, 86 

Salcedo, Manuel de, 
516n, 517, 518n 

Salcedo, Nemesio, 508n, 509, 
5lin, 512, 518n, 514n, 515, 
516n, 518n, 519 

Saldafia, Andrés, 540, 542, 
546 

Saldivar, Trinidad, 547 

Salgado, Francisco, 84, 92 

Salier, Carlos, 91 

Salinas, Jose, 92, 93, 300, 
301, 390, 393 

Salmon, George W., 150 

Salt Creek, see Red River 
Station 

Salt War, article on, noted, 
167 


509n, 
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Saltillo, proposed Bowie mill 
in, 344 

Sambrano, José Manuel, 545 

Sambrano, José Marfa, 89 

Sambrano, Juan Manuel, 
300, 390, 894, 396, 535, 
536, 587 

Sambrano, Moreno, 89 

Sam Houston: the 
Designer, noted, 311 


Great 


Sampeyreac, Bernardo, and 
Bowie land speculations, 
841 


Sampeyreac and Stewart vs. 
United States, cited, 341n 

Sampier, Patrick M., 133 

Samuel Maverick, Texan, 
cited, 348n, 351n 

Samuel May Williams, 1795- 
1858, noted, 558-559 

Samuels, Sidney L., 2 

San Antonio, Texas, 151, 
152, 291, 344, 412, 418, 


422, 466, 494n, 496-497, 
518, 531; and trail driv- 
ing, 57; architecture of, 
568; as a cow town, 58; 


book on, reviewed, 179- 
181; Bowie marriage in, 
345; conditions in 1818, 
80-81; tuberculosis in, 411 

San Antonio de Bexar, not- 
ed, 321 

San Antonio Express, 157, 
406 

San Antonio Herald, 287 

San Antonio Historical So- 
ciety, 338, 408, 411, 559- 
560 

San Antonio Light, 406 

San Antonio McNay Art In- 
stitute, 181 

San Antonio Restaurant As- 
sociation, 152 

San Antonio River, 366, 497, 
515n 

San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line, 558, 560 

San Antonio Texas Repub- 
lie, 335 

San Antonio de Valero Mis- 
sion, 534 

San Augustine, Texas, 234, 
239 

San Augustine County, 508 

San Elizario, 580, 532 

San Felipe de Austin, 228, 
289, 240, 348, 359, 423 

San Fernando, 423 


San Gabriel River, 367, 502; 


Chisholm Trail crossing 
of, 58 

San Hermenegildo, Knights 
of, 85 


San Jacinto, battle of, 522; 
article on, noted, 173 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 418, 550, 551; en- 
dowment fund program, 
408-409 
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San José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission, 389, 542 
San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, 541 
San Juan de Santa Cruz, 
Manuel Antonio, 260 
San Marcos, Texas, 153 
San Marcos River, Spanish 
post on, 88 
San Miguel, Leandro, 81 
San Pedro Creek, 534 
San Saba Mine, 338, 346 
San Saba River, 488n, 489n, 
531, 532 
Sanchez, Jose Maria, 
cle on, cited, 52n 
Sandbar Duel, 342-343 
Sandilla (Tonkawa Indian), 
547 
Sandoval, José, 81, 84, 298, 
801, 395, 540, 541 
Saner, Annie Wood, 
Association, 414 
Sanford, Robert A., 133 
Sanford, William C., 149 
Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez 
de, 351, 358 
Santa Fe Railway, book on, 
reviewed, 188-189 
Santa Gertrudis cattle, 420 
Santerre, George H., k 
by, noted, 557 
Santos, Diego de los, 91 
Sapp, Margaret B., 129 
Sapp, Patience, 127 
Saunders, George W., 156 
Saunders, Tom, 156 
Saxon, J. W., 149 
Schaffner, Mrs. Isabella, 136 
Schiwetz, E. M., 581; speech 
by, noted, 559-560 
Schmidt, C. F., contributes 
to book auction, 138 
Schmidt, Jeremiah, 578 
Schmitz, Joseph, 149; book 
reviewed by, 571-572 
Schnell, Mattheas, 438 
Schoen, Harold, article by, 
cited, 371n 
School History of Texas, 402 
Schools, in Young County, 
421 
Schubert, H. J., 159 
Schubert, Mrs. H. J., 159 
Schuchard, August, 577 
Scott, Andrew, 128 
Scott, Nina Cathryn, 
joins Association, 414 
Scott, Phebe Ann, 130 
Scott, Robert Chalk, 368 
Seott, Winfield, 465 
Scurry, Richardson A., 17 
Sealy, Catharene, 130 
Sealy, Margaret, 130 
Sealy, Ruth L., 132 
Sears, Edward S., article by, 
cited, 338n, 346n, 
Secession, letter on, 289-291 
S ion M t, 1860- 
1861, cited, 289n 


arti- 


joins 


149; 


Index 


2nd Cavalry Division, 464, 
465, 467-500; map of 
march to Texas, facing 
page 468 

Seele, Hermann, 577 

Segregation, 428 

Seguin, Erasmo, 83, 
534, 545 

Seguin, Juan N., 353 

Seguin, Manuel, 89, 535 

Seguin, Texas, 363 

Sellards, E. H., 553 

Semicolon Court, 5, 32 

Seminole, Oklahoma, 157 

Seminole Indians, article on, 
noted, 562 

Senate Executive Documents, 
cited, 527n 

Senate Journal, Twelfth 
Legislature of Texas, cit- 
ed, 26n 

Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, cited, 25n 

Shackford, James Atkins, 
book by, reviewed, 320-321 

Shackford, John B., book 
edited by, reviewed, 320- 
321 

Shafer, Boyd C.: article by, 
381-386; contributors note 
on, 432; speech by, noted, 
134 

Shanaco (Indian chief), 528 

Shanghai Pierce, noted, 311 

Sharp, Mrs. Addie Jo, 167 

Sharp, John H., 18, 20 

Shaw, Jim, 528, 532 

Shawnee Trail, 54, 56, 65 

Shearer, Ernest C., 561 

Shearer, James B., 21 

Sheeler, J. R., 148 

Shelby, Anthony B., 17 

Shelby, Joseph, 583 

Shelby, T. H., 552 

Shelby County, 4 

Shelley, George E., 
by, cited, 32n 

Shelly’s Case, 7 

Shepherd, James E., 255 

Shepperson, Wilbur Stan- 
ley, book by, reviewed, 
333-334 

Sheridan, Francis, 240, 241; 
journal of, cited, 240n, 
241n, 243n 

Sherman, Sidney, 551 

Sherman, Texas, 482n 

Sherwood, Lorenzo, 251 

Shinn, Josiah H., book by, 
cited, 341n 

Shivers, Allan, 158, 157, 552 

Short, H. B., 20 

Shorthorn cattle, 420 

Shupe, Patricia, 131 

Shupe, Samuel, 127 

Sibley, John, 509n, 518; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 509n; de- 
scription of Orcoquiza In- 
dians, 48; Indian sketches 
bv, cited, 37n, 48n, 49n, 
50n 


392, 


article 


Sickenius, Mrs. Fred, 149 

Siegel, Stanley, 149 

Sierra Blanca (mountain), 
262 

Sierra del Ojito, 276 

Sierra de los Organos, 264, 
265, 267, 269, 270, 271, 
274, 277, 279 

Signers of the Texas Decla- 
ration of Independence, 
noted, 551 

Silver Cradle, reviewed, 179- 
181 

Simmang, 
314 

Simmons, Lee, 150; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Simon, Mrs. A. R., 150 

Simons, Charles, 131 

Simons, Elizabeth, 132 

Simons, Rachel Susan Fran- 
ces, 130 

Simons, Thomas, 128, 129, 
130 

Simpson, Gordon, 18 

Simpson, J. N., 420 

Sims, Bartlett, 505 

Singletary, Otis A.: article 
by, 28-35; books reviewed 
by, 188-185, 582-584; con- 
tributors note on, 197; 
speech by, noted, 134 

Sinks, Julia Lee, memoirs 
of, cited, 237n, 238n, 239n 

Sister M. Agatha, book by, 
reviewed, 581-582 

Sister M. Beatrice, 149 

Sister M. Gerard, book note 
by, 195-196 

Sister M. Wendelina, 149 

Sister M. Xavier, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Sitio de las Ruedas, 275 

Sivell’s Bend, 59 

Skelton, Kenneth, 159 

Sketch of Sam Bass, the 
Bandit, reviewed, 329-330 

Slander, see Judicial system 

Slatton, C. A., 19 

Slatton, C. S., 20 

Slaughter, C. C., 420 

Slaughter, George H., 21 

Slave trade: arguments for, 
249, 2538; article on, 245- 
259; church support of, 
250; death rate on slave 
ships, 248; methods to re- 
open, 248; opposition to, 
251-252, 258; Texas votes 
on legalization of, 245 

Slavery, 225-226; arguments 
for, 245-246, 247, 249; ar- 
ticle on trade, cited, 340n; 
articles on, 245-259, 369- 
380; as an_ investment, 
369; Bowie trade in, 339; 
cotton production § and, 
247; free Negroes in trade, 
870; kidnapping of Ne- 
groes, 369, 378, 379; need 
for, 258; price of slaves, 


Mrs. Edwin R., 
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840, 369; restrictions on 
free Negroes, 3874, 875; 
smuggling, 339-340; threat 
of free Negroes to, 371. 
See also Abolitionism, Civ- 
il War, Negroes 

Slover, J. Roy, joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Slover, Mrs. J. Roy, 
Association, 175 

Slover, Myra K., 314 

Smedley, G. B., 19, 20 

Smith, Dr. 492 

Smith, A. Morton, book by, 
reviewed, 181-183 

Smith, Albion, 167 

Smith, Ashbel, 108, 110, 524, 
526 

Smith, C. L., 159 

Smith, Charles D., book by, 
noted, 166 

Smith, Clyde, 19 

Smith, Cornelius C., 
Association, 177 

Smith, Dick, book by, cited, 
12n, 18n, 15n 

Smith, E. Kirby, 465 

Smith, Edward Willis, book 
on family of, noted, 166 

Smith, Erastus (Deaf), 501 

Smith, Mrs. F. T., 159 

Smith, George W., 17 

Smith, Henry, 220, 229, 230, 
348n; reminiscences of, 
cited, 229n, 230n 

Smith, Johnson, 152 

Smith, M. W., 228 

Smith, Murray L., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Smith, Persifor, 
498, 5381 

Smith, T. C., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 317 

Smith, Thomas J., 21 

Smith, Tom (Abilene mar- 
shal), 63 

Smith, W. Roy, article by, 
cited, 350n 

Smith County, 289 

Smithwick, Noah, 220, 228; 
book by, cited, 225n, 228n, 
236n, 240n 

Smoot, Lawrence K., 22 

Smyer, Joe P., 568-564; 
joins Association, 414 

Snake Spring, 529 

Snow, William St., 138 

Snyder, Dudley, H., 62 

Snyder, John W., 62 

Social history, 179-180; arti- 
cle on, 219-244 

Solis, Gaspar José de: ac- 
count of Bidai Indians, 49- 
50; diary of, cited, 50n 

Solms-Braunfels, Prince Carl 
of, 577 

Somervell, 


joins 


joins 


494n, 497, 


Alexander, 363, 


Sonfield, Leon, 19 
Sons of the Republic of Tex- 


Index 


as, 306, 310-811, 551, 556, 
557 
Soto, Marcelo, 5388, 540 
South, historians of, 323-324 


South Carolina, negro mili- 
tia in, 24 

South Concho, 529 

South Lives in History: 
Southern Historians and 
Their Legacy, reviewed, 
323-324 


South Texas Historical As- 
sociation, 178, 314, 558 
Southeast Texas: archaeol- 
ogy, article on, cited, 45n; 
architecture of, 568 
Southern Claims Commis- 
sion, reviewed, 185-186 
Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 556 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 557, 558 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, contributes to 
book auction, 138 

Southern Pacific Raiiroad, 
motion picture on, noted, 
169 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, 382; noted, 4138 

Southwestern Reporter, cit- 
ed, 847n, 355n 

Sowell, Andrew Jackson: 
article by, cited, 227n; 
book by, cited, 351n 

Spanish Fort, Chisholm 
Trail crossing at, 59 

Spanish in Texas, 422; ad- 
ministrative practices of, 
889, 390, 392, 398; articles 
of Indian trade, 510; arti- 


cles on, 80-99, 260-281, 
507-519; coastal defenses 
of, 387; cultural heritage 


of, 180; effect of Ameri- 
can embargo on, 507; ef- 
fect of Louisiana Pur- 
chase on, 509n; farming 
at Béxar, 80; fear of 
American influence, 518; 
governmental reports of, 
887; Indian depredations 
against, 389, 390-391, 395- 
396; Indian relations, 509, 
518; Indian trade of, 512; 
influence on judicial sys- 
tem, 2; military tax ex- 
emptions of, 387; need for 
hospitals, 387; prohibitions 
on trade, 508n; relations 
with Orcoquiza, 45, 46; 
tobacco sales of, 397, 398; 
trade goods for Indians, 
516-517 
Sparks, Richard, 502 
Spradley, B. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 565 
Speer, Ocie, 
cited, 
Spence, Clark C., book re- 
viewed by, 338-334 


20; book by, 
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Spencer, Lela M., joins As- 
sociation, 177 


Spencer, Mrs. R. F., joins 
Association, 175 
Spindletop, 327; book on, 


reviewed, 321-323 


Spinning, on the frontier, 
102 

Spratt, John S.: book by, 
reviewed, 321-323; joins 
Association, 316 

Stambaugh, J. Lee, 149 


Stambaugh, Mrs. J. Lee, 149 
Standard Oil Company, his- 
tory of, 326-328 


Standefer, Blanton, joins 
Association, 414 
Standifer, Mrs. Chas. H., 
149 


Stapp, Darwin M., 127, 129 

Stapp, Elijah, 127, 128 

Starr, J. H., 108 

State Bar Building, Austin, 
3 


State Capitol, see Capitol of 
Texas 

State Cemetery, 187, 408 

State Government in the 
United States, cited, 1n 


State Guards, 26; recruit- 
ment of, 27 

State parks, 307 

State Police: connection 
with militia, 28; influence 
on militia, 35: in Walker 
County, 29; law provid- 


ing, repealed, 31; negro 
officers in, 28; opposition 
to, 30 
State School for Colored 
Blind and Deaf, 309 
Stayton, John W., 7-8, 18 
Stayton, Robert W., 20 
Steele, Mrs. Kirk, 173 
Steen, R. W., 150, 556: arti- 
cle by, noted, 173-174; 
book edited by, 422-424; 
elected Association vice- 
president, 137 
Steen, Mrs. R. W., 150 
Stell, John D., 289, 290; let- 
ter from, 290-291 
Stenger, Mrs. George, 351n 
Stephen, Homer, 149 
Stephens, Maggie, 159 
Stephens, Mary Louise Jane, 
182 
Stephens, Oran, 158 
Stephens County, 419 
Stephenson, Wendell Holmes, 
book by, reviewed, 823-324 
Stephenville Empire, 285 
Stern, John E., 128 
Sterrett, Alexander B., 354 
Sterrett, Martha Bowie, 347, 
355 
Sterritt, Alexander B., see 
Sterrett, Alexander B. 
Stevens, Walker, 131 


Stevenson, 582 
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Stewart, Mrs. Wells, joins 
Association, 177 

Stewart, Hugh M., joins As- 
sociation, 565 

Stewart, Mrs. Hugh M.,, 
joins Association, 565 

Stiff, Edward, book by, cit- 
ed, 242n 

Stockdale, F. S., 255 

Stockton, John R., books by, 
reviewed, 428, 430, 575- 
576 

Stone, James I., 132 

Stone, Kate, book on jour- 
nal of, reviewed, 183-185 

Stone, Sam, 159 


Stoneman, George, 465, 466, 


472, 473n 

Story of Our Nation, 402 

Story of the Confederacy, 
cited, 473n 

Story of the Mexican War, 
cited, 498n 

Stratton, David H., 150 

Streeter, Thomas W., book 
by, reviewed, 416-419 

Strickland, Rex, 552 

Stringer, E., 130 

Strom, Mrs. Hubert, 150 

Strong, Beeman, 19 

Stuart, Ben C., book by, 
cited, 284n 

Stuart, Hamilton, 245, 249, 
251, 252, 253-254, 255, 256, 
258, 371, 375, 378 

Stubb'efield, Mrs. Park L., 
558 

Stumpf, Ella K. Daggett, 
150 

Suarez, Vincente, 3876, 377 

Sucero, Santo, 532 

Sulke, A. G., 131 

Sullivan, D. C., 528 

Sul Ross State College, 186, 
187 

Summerfield G. Roberts 
Award, 194, 310-311 

Sufiiga, Jacinto, 541 

Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade of the United 
States of America, 1638- 
1870, cited, 245n 

Supreme Court, 5; and 
Semicolon Case, 32; anec- 
dotes about, 10-11, 14-15; 
book on, cited, 7n, 8n; 
centennial celebration of, 
noted, 2; 1891 revision of, 
9; expansion of, 13; in- 
fluence of politics on, 13- 
14; John W. Stayton on, 
8; jurisdiction under 1891 
amendment, 10; list of 
clerks of, 21; list of jus- 
tices of, 17-19; list of re- 
porters of, 22; provided by 
Constitution of 1836, 3; 
provisions of Constitution 
of 1876, 5; requirements 
of justices, 15-16; under 


Index 


Constitution of 1845, 4; 
under Constitution of 
1866, 4 

Supreme Court Speaks, re- 
viewed, 426-428 

Surveyors, article on, 501- 
506 

Sutherland, Elizabeth M., 
132 

Sutherland, Frances A., 129 

Sutherland, George, 243 

Sutherland, Mrs. George, 
243-244 

Sutherland, George Ann, 130 

Sutherland, John, 352; book 
by, cited, 351n 

Sutherland, Robert L., 580 

Swanson, Mrs. Carl A., joins 
Association, 177 

Swanton, John R., study by, 
cited, 36n, 37n, 38n, 46n, 
49n, 52n 

Swisher house, in Austin, 
192 

Switzer, D. S., 204 

Switzer, John, 286 

Syler, Matthew M., joins As- 
sociation, 567 

Sylvester, Captain " 
243 

Sylvester, James A., 127-128 


Tahuacano Indians, 87, 88, 
92, 94 

Tahuayaces, 547 

Tales of Old-Time Texas, 
cited, 338n 

Tallichet, H., 109 

Tallustalo (Alabama Indian 
chief), 51 

Tampke, E. W., 150 

Tampke, Mrs. E. W., 150 

Tancahua Indians, see Ton- 
kawa Indians 

Tarkington, Kate, book by, 
noted, 584 

Tarlton, B. D., 19 

Tarrant County, 105, 575; 
article on, 100-105 

Tarrant County Historical 
Society, 155 

Tascosa, Texas, 285 

Tatton, J. Meredith, 178, 
314, 558 

Tatum, Howell A., 133 

Tawakoni Indians, 346, 547. 
See also Tahuacano Indi- 
ans 

Tax-Payer’s Convention, 31 

Taylor, Abner, 488, 442, 444, 
445, 446, 447, 448, 458, 
455, 459, 460, 461 

Taylor, Alva, 173 

Taylor, Nancy, 149; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Taylor, Thomas U., 208, 209; 
book by, cited, 209n 

Taylor, Virginia H.: article 
by, 80-99, 292-305, 3887- 
400, 533-547; contributes 
to book auction, 138; con- 


tributors notes on, 198, 
336, 432, 586 

Taylor, W. M., 19, 20 

Taylor, Zachary, 239, 240 

Taylor, Babcock, and Com- 
pany, 438 

Teaching, 381 

Teague, M. J. U., joins As- 
sociation, 566 

Tejas Indians, 50, 52, 422 

Telegraph, on the frontier, 
104 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter (Houston), cited, 223n, 
354n, 356n 

Telferner, Joseph, 123 

Temperance movement, on 
frontier, 206 

Templeton, John D., 452 

Templin, George H., 21 

Tennison, Lieutenant 
378 

Tenorio, Antonio, 222 

Terrell, Alex W., 22, 108, 
457, 583; picture of, be- 
tween pages 308 and 309; 
sketch of, 309 

Terrell, George W., 3, 17 

Terrell, W. I. T., 130 

Terrell Election Law, 309 

Territorial Papers of the 
United States, reviewed, 
324-326 

Texaco Story, noted, 551 

Texada, Tacome, 541 

Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
522; manuscript journal 
of, noted, 165; speech on, 
noted, 136 

Texana, 165 

Texana, Texas, old marriage 
book of, 128-133 

Texarkana, Texas, $26; ar- 
chitecture in, 569 

Texas (battleship), 168, 312 

Texas: A Contest of Civil- 
izations, noted, 310 

Texas Archives, 410-411, 
557; opposition to removal 
of, 406-407; proposed 
building, 407; removal of, 
405-407 

Texas Avenue Junior High 
School, Texarkana, 1386 

Texas Blind, Deaf, and Or- 
phan School, 309 

Texas, CSA, cited, 489n 

Texas Capital (Austin), cit- 
ed, 437n 

Texas Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, 420 

Texas Cattle Trail, 61 

Texas Chart: Historical, 
Geographical and Statis- 
tical, noted, 309 

Texas Chisholm Trail Com- 
mittee, 151 

Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, 173 


Texas Company, 351, 550 
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Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, 152 

Texas Emigrant, cited, 242n 

Texas fever, and trail driv- 
ing, 56 

Texas Folklore Society Pub- 
lications, cited, 346n, 357n 

Texas Gazette, cited, 346n 

Texas Gems, cited, 346n 

Texas Government, cited, 
12n, 13n, 15n 

Texas Grand Lodge Maga- 
zine, noted, 178-174 

Texas Gulf Coast, 555 

Texas Hall of Remembrance, 
174 

Texas Heritage Foundation, 
Ine., 407, 552 

Texas Highway Patrol, 151 

Texas Historical Foundation, 
407 

Texas in the Middle Eigh- 
teenth Century, cited, 37n 

Texas Institute of Letters, 
310-311 

Texas Jurisprudence, cited, 
in, 16n 

Texas Jurists, cited, 11n 

Texas Land Company vs. 
Williams, 7 

Texas Law Review, articles 
in, cited, 2n, 3n, 5n, 6n, 
7n, 9n, 10n 

Texas Library and Histori- 
cal Commission, see Tex- 
as Research League 

Texas Memorial Museum, 
137, 163 

Texas militia, speech on, 
noted, 184 

Texas museums, 556 

Texas Navy, 164, 313, 562- 
5638 

Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad, 123 

Texas News: A Miscellany 
of Texas History, re- 
viewed, 422-424 

Texas Railroad Commission, 
see Railroad Commission 

Texas Rangers, 329 

Texas Rangers, cited, 362n 

Texas Republic, cited, 224n; 
noted, 237 

Texas Research League, sur- 
veys made by, noted, 410- 
411 

Texas Revolution, 226, 321, 
$88, 522, 558; article on, 
noted, 173-174; James 
Bowie in, 338n, 350; pen- 
sions for veterans of, 368 

Texas School for the Blind, 


309 
Texas Siftings (Austin), 
cited, 488n 


Texas Southern University, 
joins Association, 175 

Texas State Building Com- 
mission, 557 

Texas State Guard, 333 


Index 


Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, 163, 217, 382, 384, 
408, 556; annual book 
auction, 134, 138; article 
on, noted, 308; contribu- 
tors to book auction, 138; 
election of officers, 137; 
Junior Historian annual 
meeting, 135-137; pro- 
gram of annual meeting, 
184-135; sketches of pres- 
idents of, 164-165, 307-310; 
sponsors Chisholm Trail 
Celebration Drive, 151; 
treasurer’s report, 189-148 

Texas State Historical 
Foundation, 557 

Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee, 557 

Texas State Library, 163; 
evaluation of, noted, 410. 
See also Governor’s Let- 
ters, Reconstruction Pa- 
pers 

Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 107-108 

Texas Supplement to Dodge’s 
Geography, noted, 309 

Texas Supreme Court Re- 
ports, cited, 5n, 7n, 8n, 
lin 

Texas Technological College, 
556; Southwest Collection, 
418 

Texas Tourist Foundation, 
560 

Texas Treasury Papers: Let- 
ters Received in the Treas- 
ury Department of the 
Republic of Texas, re- 
viewed, 178-179 

Texas University (maga- 
zine), 212, 215; cited, 
218n 

Texas vs. White, 428 

Texas Western College, 552 

Texian Navy Day Celebra- 
tion, 409-410 

Thayer, Ralph, 149 

Thomas, Charles H., 372, 
878, 375 

Thomas, George H., 465, 


Thomas, Stephen Seymour, 


Thomman, Jack, joins Asso- 
ciation, 566 

Thompson, Captain . 
241 

Thompson, Ben, 63, 64 

Thompson, Celia, 129 

Thompson, W. H., joins As- 
sociation, 565 

Thorp, Raymond W., book 
by, cited, 337n 

Thrall, H. S., 448; book by, 
noted, 126, 340n 

Three New Mexico Chroni- 
cles, cited, 508n 

Throckmorton, J. W., 108 
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“Thundering Herd,” motion 
picture, noted, 72 

Thurgood, Malcolm, 581 

Tilley, Mary, 129 

Tinslar, W. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Tinsley, James A., 562 

Tinsley, James W., 498, 499 

Tips Engine Works, 74 

Tipton, Eugene, joins Asso- 
ciation, 5€6 

Tipton, Mrs. Eugene, joins 
Association, 566 

Toalson house, 
ence, Texas, 569 

Tod, Mary, 149 

Todaro, Joseph P., 174 

Todaro, Samuel, 174 

— Frank X., 159, $14- 
15 

Tonkawa Indians, 838, 88, 
299, 361, 888, 587, 547; 
dissertation on, cited, 
44n; naming of, 41 

Toombs, Robert, 287 

Torres, Matias, 89 

Torves, Juan, see Forbes, 
John 

Tower, John G., joins As- 
sociation, 175 

Town's Mill, 366, 367 

Toyah Creek, 529 

Trade, in Spanish Texas: 
article on, 507-519; pro- 
hibitions on, 508n 

Trail driving: cooks, 60; 
danger of buffaloes, 60; 
decline of, 66, 67; effect of 
fencing on, 66, 67; effect 
of railroads on, 65, 66, 
67; 1866 herd estimates, 
56; flank riders, 60; food 
on the trail, 61; in Cen- 
tral Texas, 104; in Indi- 
an Territory, 59; Kansas 
and Missouri opposition to, 
56, 63; motion picture on, 
noted, 72; partnership in, 
64; point riders, 60; route 
across Red River, 59, 78; 
route in South Texas, 57, 
72; routine of, 60; San 
Antonio in, 58; shift west- 
ward of, 64; trail herd 
size, 60; transportation 
costs in, 66 

Trailing the Cowboy, re 
viewed, 573 

Trails, article on, to El 
Paso, cited, 527n 

Trans-Pecos, 562; explora- 
tion of, 528, 529-531; trails 
in, speech on, noted, 135 

Transportation, 322, 576; 
cost of early cattle ship- 
ments, 65-66; influence on 
frontier newspapers, 286; 
navigation in Republic of 
Texas, 243; need for cat- 
tle trails, 54-55; on the 
frontier, 100, 103 


Independ- 


ve 
486n 
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Travis, Charles E., 480, 493, 
494n 

Travis, William B., 222, 314, 
338, 350, 351, 357, 423 

Travis County, 327; annals 
of, cited, 243n 

Travis Light Artillery, 443 

Travis Rifles, 33-34 

Treat, Victor H., 150 

Treaty of 1819, see Adams- 
Onis treaty 

Tremont House, 225, 
description of, 240-241 

Trent, Lucy C., 159 

Trespalacios, José 
519n 

Trexes, Francisco, 539, 542 

Trial by jury, provided by 
Constitution of 1836, 3 

Tribe of Teal Wing Dancers, 
136 

Trimble, David B., books re- 
viewed by, 189-190, 321- 
$23 

Trinity River, 293, 294, 419, 
516; Chisholm Trail cross- 
ing of West Fork of, 59; 
history of lower region, 
314; Indian mounds along, 
451. See also Lower Trin- 
ity area 

Trip to the West and Texas, 
cited, 224n, 243n 

Triplett, Frank, book by, 
cited, 351n 

Tritico, Frank, 409 

Trudeaux, Felipe, 294 

Trudeaux, Felix, 89, 302, 400 

Trueheart, Henry M., 373 

Truxillo, Antonio, 264 

Tuberculosis, in San An- 
tonio, 411 

Tucker, Mrs. Helen Harris, 
joins Association, 176 

Tuell, Pat, 159 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral H., 149; 
book note, by, 195; elect- 
ed treasurer, 137 

Turner, Elizabeth, 128 

Turner, Mary, 127 

Turner, Sarah, 127 

Turner, Winslow, 124 

Twelfth Legislature of the 
State of Texas, Senate 
Journal, cited, 26n 

Twiggs, D. E., 291, 479n 

Tyler, George W., 368 

Tyler, John, 524; plan of 
annexation, 425 

Tyler, Texas: Goodman 
house in, 569; Patterson 
house in, 569 

Tyler County Dogwood Fes- 
tival, 172-173 

Tyrrell Public Library, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
138 


239; 


Felix, 


Ulmer, Mrs. Raymond, 150 
United States Census, 1850, 
cited, 367n 


Index 


United States vs. Sampey- 
reac, et al., cited, 341n 
United States Statutes at 
Large, cited, 507n 

University of Oklahoma 
Press, 189 

University of Texas, 111, 
201, 207-208, 2138, 307, 308, 
810, 312, 402, 580; article 
on, 106-117; attainments 
of, 115; athletic program 
of, 113-114, 214; beginning 
of, 106; board of regents, 
110-111; engineering build- 
ing, 112; enrollment in 
1895, 210; faculty of, 109, 
110, 111; football at, 212; 
hazing at, 113; honor sys- 
tem at, 113; influence of, 
115-116; Interscholastic 
League, book on, reviewed, 
569-571; law building, 112; 
library, 112; location of, 
107; medical branch, 111; 
motion picture on, noted, 
170; old main _ building, 
108, 111; opposition to, 
114-115, 211; organization 
of, 107, 112; physical 
plant, growth of, 111; stu- 


dent expenses in 1895, 
208, 209; summer school, 
112-118; women’s _ build- 
ing, 112 


University of Texas Bureau 
of Business Research, 429, 
575, 584 

University of Texas Ex-Stu- 
dents’ Association, 218 

University of Texas Maga- 
zine, cited, 216n 

University of Texas Press, 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 138 

University of Texas 
Books Collection, 408 

University of Texas Visual 
Instruction Bureau, films 
available from, 169-170 

Usher, Patrick, 125, 127, 128 

“Utah” Carl, 410 

Uvalde County Centennial, 
174 


Rare 


Valdéz, José Antonio, 300, 
301, 302 

Valencia, Antonio, 261n 

Valensis Indians, 295 

Valient, see Tallustalo 

Van Buren, Martin, 523 

Van Camp, Cornelius, 495 


Van Dorn, Earl, 465, 482, 
493 
Vandale, Earl, sketch of, 
164 


Vandale Collection, 164 
Vandale Historical Writing 
Contest, 164 


Van Tuyl, Anthony, 
joins Association, 317 


149; 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Anthony, 
149 

Varner Plantation, 581 

Vasquez, Antonio, 91, 92, 
292, 297, 298, 5383 

Vasquez, José Antonio, 395 

Vasquez, Matias, 85 

Vasquez, Rafael, 362 

Vaught, Mrs. G. W., joins 
Association, 414 

Veanes, Manuel Diaz, 273 

Velasco (schooner), 372 

Veracruz, Mexico, Consulado 
of, see Consulado of Vera- 
cruz 

Veracruz Naval Station, 515 

Veramendi, Juan Martin de, 


344 
Veramendi, Maria Josefa 
Navarro de, 344 
Veramendi, Ursula de, 344, 
345, 347 


Verimendi, et al., vs. Hutch- 
ins, cited, 347n, 348n, 356n 

Vernon Guard, 282 

Vess, Elizabeth, 131 

Vess, Lofton, 127 

Vess, Louisa, 131 

Vess, Mary Ann, 130 

Vess, Melinda, 129 

Vess, Sarah Ann, 129 

Vess, William, 126 

Vibero, Adiodato, 544 

Victoria, Texas, 408, 496 

Victoria County, Texas, Ger- 
mans in, 578 

Vidai Indians, 299 

Vigness, David M., 184, 138, 
149; book reviewed by, 
186-187 

Vigness, Mrs. David M., 149 

Vigotes (Indian), 262 

Vijares, Joaquin, 94, 300 

Village Creek (Tarrant 
County), 100 

Visit to Texas, cited, 220n, 
224n, 225n, 229n, 230n 

Vivian, Francis Ann, 131 


Vollurn, Dr. 485 
Vordenbaum, Mrs. Frieda, 
159 


Vowell, Jack C., Jr., joins 
Association, 566 


W. T. Johnson, et al., vs. 
J. M. Darr, e¢ al., 11-12 
Waco, Texas, 154, 318, 502; 
and Chisholm Trail, 56, 
58; railroad built to, 103 

Waco Indians, 346 

Waco Longhorn Club, 154 

Waco News-Tribune, 154, 
157 

Waco University, 410 

Wade, Houston, 368n, 366n 

Waerenskjold, Elisa Amalie, 
328-329 

Waggener, Leslie, 
208, 209, 214; 
awards, 136 


109, 111, 
memorial 
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Wahrmann house, in Aus- 
tin, 192 
Wainwright, Mary Doreen, 


thesis by, noted, 334 

Wakefield, Paul L., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Walker, Alexander S., 18, 
19, 22 

Welker, Moses B., 17 

Walker, Olive Todd: article 
by, 358-368; contributors 
note on, 482 

Walker, R. L., 442, 444, 455, 
458, 460 

Walker, Richard S., 19, 22 

Walker, Ruel, 19 

Walker, William, 254, 255 


Walker County: 1871 dis- 
turbances in, 29; martial 
law in, 30 


Wallace, Ernest, 149 

Wallace, R. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 414 

Wallace, W. A. A. 
foot), 360 

Waller, Edwin, 107 

Walsh, Monroe, 154 

Walsh, W. C., 455 

Walton, S. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 176 

Walz, Robert B., 150; joins 
Association, 175 

War hetween the United 
States and Mexico, noted, 
188 

War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, cited, 
119n, 120n, 122n, 489n 

Ward, Hortense, 11-12 

Ward, Lafayette, 360 

Ward, Russell, 127 

Wardell, Morris L., book by, 
noted, 480 

Ware, Jane W., 183 

Warren, David M., 149, 151, 
412 

Warren, Fletcher, 412; joins 
Association, 316 

Warren, Mrs. Fletcher, 412 

Washington County, Texas, 
Germans in, 578 

Washington -on-the- Brazos, 
221, 222, 306, 408, 423 

Water, 575 

Waters-Pierce Oi! Company, 
327 

Waterton, 


(Big- 


Charles, quoted, 
Watie, Stand, 121, 122 


Watts, Mrs. , 860n, 


Watts, A. T., 19 

Watts, H. O., 360n 

Waugh, Julia Nott: book by, 
reviewed, 179-181; joins 
Association, 176 

Wavell’s colony, 325 

Waxahachie, Texas, 318 

Wearden, Joseph, 306-307 


Index 


Weatherford, Texas, 155, 207 

Weatherford College, 207 

Webb, James, 22 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 149, 
171, 282, 318, 402, 403-404; 
book by, cited, 288n, 362n; 
book edited by, cited, 5n, 
9n, 25n, 358n 

Weems, Eddie: article by 
282-288; contributors note 
on, 336 

Weibling, Bessie, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 138 

Welborn, C. A., 148 

Wellman, Paul I., book by, 
cited, 338n 

Wells, J. B., 195 

Wells, Laura M., 129 

Wentworth, Mrs. Nellie, 159 

West, Charles S., 18 

West Texas: article on 
trails across, cited, 527n; 
newspapers in, 284ff 

West Texas Frontier, cited, 
486n 

West Texas Museum Asso- 
ciation, 548, 549 

West Texas State College, 
187, 556 

Westermeier, Clifford P., 
book by, reviewed, 573 

Western Texas Orphan Asy- 
lum, 577 

Western Trail, 54; decline 
of, 66; effect on Chisholm 
Trail, 65; route of, 65 

Westward Extension, noted, 
310 

Whalen, Mary M. F., joins 
Association, 565 

Wharton, Clarence, 
by, cited, 2n, 3n 

Wharton, John A., 521 

Wharton County, 505 

Wheat, James E., 173 

Wheat, Josiah, 178 

Wheeler, Jesse, 128 

Wheeler, Junius Brutus, 491 

Wheeler, Royal T., 17 

Wheeler, T. B., article by, 
cited, 34n 

Wheelock, E. M., 21, 22 

Whipple, J. W., 448 

Whitaker, Mrs. Frances G., 
joins Association, 565 

White, B. J., 128 

White, Benjamin, 128 

White, Ethyle, joins Asso- 
ciation, 176 

White, F. S., 532 

White, Francis M., 126, 128, 
180, 182 

White, George M., 182 

White, John M., 127, 128, 
129, 181, 182 

White, John T., 130 

White, Peter, 131 

White, S. G., 129 

White, Samuel A., 129 

White, Sarah E., 129 

White, W. R., 174 


article 
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Whiteside Hotel, 289; de 
scription of, 240 

Whiting, Charles Jarvis, 
478 


Whiting, W. H. C., 527 


Whitson, Eliza Jane, 125, 
128 
Whitson, Mary Ann, 125, 
128 
Whittington, G. P., article 


by, cited, 348n 
Whitworth, Ed, 159 
Whooping Cranes, 
on, noted, 136 
Wichita, Kansas, as market 
for Chisholm Trail, 63, 64 
Wichita Falls Historical So- 
ciety, 156 
Wichita Falls Record-News, 


speech 


Wichita Falls 
559 

Wichita Trail, 61 

Widen, Carl T., 149 

Wiefall, Louis T., 254, 256, 
291 

Wight, Willard E.: 
edited by, 289-291; 
tributors note on, 336 

Wightman, John, 501-502 


Times, 157, 


article 
con- 


Wilbarger, J. W., book by, 
cited, 502n, 503n, 504n, 
505n 


Wilbarger County, 282, 283 

Wildy, Samuel, 131 

Wiley, A. P., 254, 257 

Wilke, Gus, 448, 450, 451, 
452, 453, 455, 458, 459, 461 

Wilkinson, Alfred E., 22 

Wilkinson, James, 507n 

Willbern, York Y., 574 

Will Hogg, Texan, reviewed, 
580-581 

William and Mary Quarter- 


ly, 382 
Williams, Dr. . 481 
Williams, Amelia W., 402; 
article by, cited, 337n, 
345n, 348n, 3851n; book 
edited by, cited, 251n, 
255n, 257n 


Williams, Azuba, 127 
Williams, Cena, 127 
Williams, Frank Alvin, 10- 
11, 18; article by, cited, 
5n, 6n, 7n, 9n, 10n 
Williams, J. W., 150, 156; 
elected to executive coun- 
cil, 187; speech by, noted, 
185 
Williams, Jerre S., book by, 
reviewed, 426-428 
Williams, Joshua, 182 
Williams, Malkijah, 127 
Williams, Mary Elizabeth, 
358 
Williams, Melinda, 128 
Williams, Neil, 131 
Williams, Mrs. Peeler, 149 
Williams, Samuel, 240, 242; 
book on, noted, 558-559 
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Williamson, R. L., 134, 188, 
149 

Williamson, R. M., 3-4 

Williamson County, 867 

Williamson County Centen- 
nial, 1848-1948, cited, 367n 

Willie, Asa H., 17 

Willis, Mrs. Evelyn L., 159 

Willis, William L., 150 

Wilson, Glenn O., 149, 156; 
address by, 76-79; con- 
tributors note on, 198 

Wilson, Jo Rita, 150 

Wilson, Logan, 150, 553 

Wilson, Mrs. Logan, 150 

Wilson, T. L., contributes to 
book auction, 138 

Wilson, Will, 19 

Wilson, William F., 561; pic- 
ture of grave of, facing 
page 556 

Windmills, 288 

Winfrey, Dorman H., 150, 
159, 552; chairman of 
Junior Historian meeting, 
135 

Winfrey, Mrs. Dorman H., 
150 

Winkler, E. W., book by, 
noted, 418 

Winn, Bob, 181 

Winston, George T., 214, 
215, 216, 217, 218 

Wise, Floy S., 149, 314 

Wise County Messenger (De- 
eatur, Texas), 560-561 

With the Makers of Texas, 
402 

Withers, Mark A., 62 


Index 


Witt, Robert R., joins As- 
sociation, 317 

Witte Museum, 169 

Wood, Robert Crooke, Jr., 
479, 480 

Woodlawn House, in Aus- 
tin, Texas, 192 

Woodmen of the World, 11- 
12 

Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission, 
315-316 

Woodville, Texas, 172-173; 
Indian mound near, 45 

Woolfolk, James A., 132 

Woolsey, A. M., archaeologi- 
eal field notes of, cited, 
45n 

Woolsey, V. G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 175 

Wooten, Dudley G.: book 
by, noted, 307, 310; pic- 
ture of, between pages 410 
and 411; sketch of, 307-308 

Wooten, T. D., 108 

Woll, Adrian, 362-363 

World War I, 3383 

World War II, 383, 421 

Worley, Ted R., book re- 
viewed by, 324-326 

Worth, William J., 527, 528 

Wrather, W. E., sketch of, 
164 

Wright, Norris, conflict with 
James Bowie, 342-343 

Writings on American His- 
tory, 1951, noted, 412-413 

Writings of Sam Houston, 
402; cited, 25ln, 255n, 
257n, 351n 


Wynn, Lelia Clark: article 
by, 1-22; contributors 
note on, 197 


XIT Ranch, 438, 460 

XIT Ranch of Texas and 
the Early Days of the 
Llano Estacado, cited, 
438n 

Xavier, Francisco, 89 

Ximénes, José, 303 

Ximénes, Marfa Ygnacia, 
388 


Yano, Rafael del, 96 

Yantis, James E., 18 

Yarborough, Ralph W., 150 

Yellow fever, on Rio Gran- 
de, 195 

Ymas, José, 397 

Ynojosa, Ventura, 89, 300, 
301, 5385 

Youens, Mrs. W. G., joins 
Association, 317 

Young, J. H., map by, not- 
ed, 167 

Young County, Texas, 484n, 
489n, 559; book on, re 
viewed, 419-422 

Younger, Richard D., 149 

Yturri, Manuel, 543 


Zadez, A., letter from, cit- 
ed, 30n 

Zavala, Adina de, see De 
Zavala, Adina 

Zeagler, Eliza, 181 

Zuber, W. P., 352 

Zuma Indians, 268, 270, 275 
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Fellows 


The constitution of the Association provides that “members who show, 
by published work, special aptitude for historical investigation may become 
Fellows. .. . The number of Fellows shall never exceed sixty.” The present 
list of Fellows is as follows: 


Acheson, Mr. Sam 
Adams, Mr. Paul 
Asbury, Prof. S. E. 
Barker, Prof. Eugene C. 
Biesele, Prof. R. L. 
Carroll, Prof. H. Bailey 
Castaneda, Dr. Carlos E. 
Clark, Prof. J. L. 
Connor, Dr. Seymour 
Cotten, Mr. Fred R. 
Cox, Prof. I. J. 
Davenport, Mr. Harbert 
Dobie, Prof. J. Frank 
Duncan, Mrs. Merle 
Dunn, Dr. William Edward 
Elliott, Dr. Claude 
Emmett, Mr. Chris 


FitzSimon, Bishop Lawrence J. Potts, Dr. C. S. 


Frantz, Dr. Joe B. 
Friend, Dr. Llerena B. 


Gambrell, Prof. Herbert P. 


Gard, Mr. Wayne 
Garrett, Dr. Kathryn 
Geiser, Prof. S. W. 
Greer, Dr. James K. 
Haggard, Dr. J. Villasana 
Haley, Mr. J. Evetts 
Hogan, Prof. William R. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Abigail C. 
Holden, Prof. W. C. 
Kemp, Mr. L. W. 
Lathrop, Dr. Barnes F. 
McCaleb, Dr. Walter F. 
McGregor, Mr. Stuart 
Nixon, Dr. P. I. 


Powell, Dr. Anna 

Ransom, Prof. Harry H. 
Raymond, Dr. Dora Neill 
Richardson, Prof. Rupert N. 
Schmitz, Rev. Joseph 
Schoen, Dr. Harold 

Sheffy, Prof. L. F. 
Sonnichsen, Mr. C. L. 

Steen, Dr. Ralph 

Streeter, Mr. Thomas W. 
Villavaso, Mrs. Ethel Rather 
Wallace, Prof. Ernest 
Webb, Prof. W. P. 

Williams, Dr. Amelia 
Winkler, Mr. Ernest Wm. 
Wrather, Mr. W. E. 


Htonorary Life Members 


The constitution provides that “persons who have rendered eminent 
service to Texas or to the Association may be elected Honorary Life 
Members by the Executive Council.” Honorary Life Membership is the 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association. 


The present Honorary Life Members are: 


Barker, Mr. Eugene C. 
Beazley, Miss Julia 


Hoblitzelle, Mr. Karl 


Kemp, Mr. L. W. 


McCaleb, Mr. Walter F. 
Nixon, Dr. P. I. 
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Life Members 


The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
acceptable matter, shall be classed as Life Members.” 


The Life Members at present are: 


Allen, Mr. Austin F. 
Allred, Judge James V. 
Ardrey, Mr. Rushton L. 
Atwell, Mr. Webster 
Ballard, Mr. A. Leslie 
Baker, Mr. Hines H. 
Barker, Mr. J. M. 
Beazley, Miss Julia 
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Black, Judge Charles Lunn 
Bicunt, Mrs. Guy 

Bobbitt, Mr. R. L. 
Brindley, Mrs. Paul 
Brooks, Mrs. Harvey C. 
Carroll, Mr. H. Bailey 
Carroll, Mr. J. Speed 
Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Cavness, Mr. C. H. 

Clark, Mr. J. F. 

Collins, Mr. Carr P. 
Connally, Mr. Tom 
Cotten, Mr. Fred R. 
Cotten, Mrs. Fred R. 

Cox, Mr. I. J. 

Crim, Mr. Billy Bob 
Cullinan, Mr. Craig F., Jr. 
Daniel, Mr. Price 
Dawson, Mr. Glen 

Day, Mr. Proctor W. 
Deussen, Mr. Alexander 
Donoghue, Mr. David 
Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce 
Edgar, Dr. J. W. 

Elliott, Mr. Claude 
Ferguson, Mr. Dan 
Ferguson, Mrs. Miriam A. 
Fulmore, Mr. Sterling R. 
Gard, Mr. Wayne 

Gilbert, Mr. John N., II 
Gleason, Rev. Joseph M. 
Goss, Mrs. Jesse M. 
Gracy, Mrs. Alice Duggan 
Graves, Mr. Ireland 
Green, Mr. Holmes 
Green, Mr. W.A., Jr. 


Grimes, Mr. R. L. 

Groebl, Mr. Ted O. 

Gutsch, Mr. Milton R. 
Hamric, Mr. Darrell H. 
Hanrick, Mr. R. A. 

Harrell, Mr. E. C. 

Harris, Mr. Beverly D. 
Hart, Mr. Weldon 

Hefley, Mr. W. T. 

Hertzog, Mr. Carl 
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Holbrook, Mrs. T. J. 
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Waggener, Mr. William 
Wallace, Mr. Ernest 
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Webb, Mr. Mack 
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Williamson, Judge J. D. 
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Wooten, Mr. Ben H. 
Wythe, Mr. George 
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Sustaining Members 


Sustaining Members contribute to the work of the Association $250, 
payable, if desired, over a period of five years. 


Cate, Mr. Henry H. 
Dahl, Mr. George L. 
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Greer, Mr. George J. 
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Burrus, Mr. Jack P. 
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Denman, Mr. LeRoy 
Florence, Mr. Fred F. 
Frost, Mr. Jack 
George, Mr. R. B. 
Germany, Mr. E. B. 
Gray, Mr. James F. 
Hexter, Mr. Louis J. 


Hoblitzelle, Mr. Karl 

Hulcy, Mr. D. A. 

Jackson, Mr. J. Paul 
Knight, Mr. Thos. A. 

Lang, Mr. Sylvan 

Luse, Mr. William P. 
Mann, Mr. Gerald C. 
Marcus, Mr. H. Stanley 
Meadows, Mr. A. H. 
Morten, Mr. Winfield 
Murchison, Mr. C. W. 
Murray, Mr. J. Fulton 
Murray, Mr. Owen M. 
Nixon, Dr. P. I. 

Reynolds, Mr. Raymond D. 
Roberts, Mr. Summerfield G. 
Rupe, Mr. D. Gordon, Jr. 
Sailer, Mr. Wm. A. 


Simmons, Mr. J. W. 
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sylvania Buildings; Harris, Minor and Major Man- 
sions of Austin; Fitzhugh, Bells Over Texas 
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NUMBER 2: OCTOBER, 1956 


THe EDUCATION OF JOHN A. LOMAX Maude Houston 


Earty Texas Inns: A Stupy IN 
SoctAL RELATIONSHIPS Ellen Garwood 


AGITATION IN TEXAS FOR 
REOPENING THE SLAVE TRADE Earl W. Fornell 


D1aryY OF PEDRO JOSE DE LA FUENTE, 
CAPTAIN OF THE PRESIDIO OF EL 
Paso DEL NorTE, JANUARY-JULY, 1765 
Translated and edited by James M. Daniel 


Notes AND DOCUMENTS: 


NOTES ON FRONTIER EDITORS 
AND NEWSPAPERS Eddie Weems 


A LETTER FROM THE TEXAS SECESSION 
CONVENTION Edited by Willard E. Wight 


CALENDAR OF THE LETTERS OF ANTONIO MARTINEZ, 
Last SPANISH GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, 1817-1822 
Translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor 


Texas COLLECTION H. Bailey Carroll 


Book Reviews: Carter, Masonry in Texas: Background, 
History, and Influence to 1846; Shackford, David 
Crockett, the Man and the Legend; Spratt, The 
Road to Spindletop; Stephenson, The South Lives 
in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy; 
Carter (comp. and ed.), The Territorial Papers of 
the United States: The Territory of Arkansas, 1829- 
1836; Hidy and Hidy, Pioneering in Big Business, 
1882-1911; Blegen, Land of Thetr Choice; Martin, 
A Sketch of Sam Bass; Davis and Hogan, The Barber 
of Natchez; Huson, Refugio: A Comprehensive His- 
tory of Refugio County from Aboriginal Times to 
7955. Volume II, Secession to 1955; Shepperson, 
The Promotion of British Emigration by Agents for 
American Lands, 1840-1860; Ransleben, A Hundred 
Years of Comfort in Texas: A Centennial History 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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NUMBER 3: JANUARY, 1957 


J™ Bowr, Bic DEALER J. Frank Dobie 


Major WHITFIELD CHALK, HERO OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS Olive Todd Walker 


THE ABDUCTION OF FREE NEGROES AND 


SLAVES IN TEXAS Earl W. Fornell 


THE HisTORIAN IN AMERICA Boyd C. Shafer 


NoTEs AND DOCUMENTs: 


CALENDAR OF THE LETTERS OF ANTONIO 
MARTINEZ, LAsT SPANISH GOVERNOR 
oF Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor 


TExaAs COLLECTION H. Bailey Carroll 


Book Reviews: Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845; 
Crouch, A History of Young County, Texas; Steen 
(ed.), The Texas News; Chambers, Old Bullion Ben- 
ton; Williams, The Supreme Court Speaks; Stockton 
and others, An Economic Survey of Killeen, Texas; 
McReynolds, Oklahoma, A History of the Sooner State 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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NUMBER 4: APRIL, 1957 


Tue Texas STATE House Frederick W. Rathjen 


Tue Diary oF Eviza (Mrs. ALBERT 
SIDNEY) JOHNSTON Edited by Charles P. Roland 
and Richard C. Robbins 


TrExas PIONEER SURVEYORS AND INDIANS Forrest Daniell 
TRADE Goons FoR TEXAS C. Norman Guice 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTs: 


ANSON JONES: MASTER OF BARRINGTON 
An Address by Herbert Gambrell 


THE REPORT OF THE EXPEDITION OF MAJOR 
RoserT S. NEIGHBORS TO EL Paso IN 1849 
Edited by Kenneth F. Neighbours 


CALENDAR OF THE LETTERS OF ANTONIO MARTINEZ, 
Last SPANISH GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, 1817-1822 
Translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor 


Texas COLLECTION H. Bailey Carroll 


Book Reviews: Bracken and Redway, Early Texas Homes; 
Bedichek, Educational Competition: The Story of 
the University Interscholastic League of Texas; Doyon, 
The Cavalry of Christ on the Rio Grande, 1849-1883; 
Westermeier (ed.), Trailing the Cowboy; Redford 
(ed.), Public Administration and Policy Formation; 
Stockton, et al., An Economic Survey of Denton Coun- 
ty, Texas: A Study of Resources, Industrial Potential, 
and Population Growth; Haas (comp.), The First 
Protestant Church: Its History and Its People, 1845- 
1955; Cat Spring Agricultural Society, The Cat Spring 
Story; Lomax, Will Hogg, Texan; Sister M. Agatha, 
The History of Houston Heights, 1891-1918; Nunn, 
Escape from Reconstruction 
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82nd year of dependable personal service 


SATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 54 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 
strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,460,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $390,000,000. As it has grown in 
size and financial strength, so has it grown in 
service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $240,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. 


JamEs RALPH Woop, President Homes Orricz, DALLAS 


PROTECTION BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIFS PEMS'ON PLANS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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Build your Texana Collection 
with these important Litles 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
OF EARLY TEXIANS Edited by E. W. Winkler 


Mr. Winkler, a distinguished Texas historian, selected 155 documents 
and letters from 1821 to 1845 which have been reproduced in this 
volume, with few exceptions, in the original size. A Facsimile; 314 pp. 
$10.00 


HISTORY OF TEXAS by H. Yoakum 


This scholarly study covers the history of Texas from its first settle- 
ment in 1685 to its annexation. Originally published in two volumes 
in 1855, this remains the first complete, accurate, and objective history 
of Texas. A Facsimile in one volume; 1058 pp. $10.00 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY SMITH by John H. Brown 
Originally published in Dallas in 1887, this valuable account of the 
life and times of the first American governor of Texas covers a crit- 
ical iod in Texas history. A Reprint of the original edition; 387 
Pp. $3.50 


JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 

by General Thomas J. Green 
The author’s partisanship in Texas politics adds zest to his account 
of the Mier expedition, imprisonment at Perote, and the drawing of 
the black beans. Originally published in 1845. A Facsimile; 487 pp. 
$6.00 


REID'S TRAMP by John C. Reid 


The author spent ten months during 1857 on an exciting trip through 
Texas, Arizona, Sonora, and California. His account of the trip is 
authentic and contains many good stories of frontier life. Originally 
published in Alabama in 1858. A Reprint; 245 pp. $3.50 


TEXAS AND THE TEXANS by Henry S. Foote 


Originally published in 1841, this readable history contains rare doc- 
uments on the Fredonian Rebellion and Fannin’s command, as well 
as interesting letters such as Lamar’s letter to the Texas Cabinet 
about Santa Anna. A Facsimile; 2 vols.; 717 pp. Set $7.50 


Order today from your favorite bookstore 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON TEXANA WRITE 


THE STECK COMPANY ° Publishers * AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Have you read 


the interesting series 

of articles 

on Texas history _ 
currently appearing in 


THE HUMBLE WAY ? 


This 


award-winning publication 


Hum ble 


will be mailed to you 


at your request. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 2180 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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“A project of such amplitude as to put it 
in a class by itself.”* 


Bibliography 
of Texas 1795-1845 


By THOMAS W. STREETER 


Now ready: PART II, MEXICAN IMPRINTS RELATING 
TO TEXAS, 1803-1845 


66 R. STREETER’S project is nothing less than a descriptive 
M and critical bibliography of all the books, broadsides and 
maps relating to Texas from 1795 to the year when it 
acceded by treaty to the United States. ... The whole work 
will include nearly 2,000 entries. Part I comprises books, 
pamphlets, folders, broadsides and maps printed in what is now 
Texas (670 entries and twenty-four sub-entries, with an ap- 
pendix of newspapers, another of unidentified public docu- 
ments, an index of printers, presses and their imprints and a 
second index of authors, subjects and titles), preceded by an 
introductory sketch of Texas printing during the period.... 


is chronological. .. . The tone of judgments upon points 

of priority, attribution and the like, as befits a past 
President of the Bibliographical Society of America, is re- 
assuringly sober. ... Over and above the fidelity and full- 
ness with which he has described the raw material ... he has 
strung on to his descriptive entries a substantial and lively 
running commentary on the most turbulent and significant 
years in the history of a great (and still turbulent) State.”— 
London Times Literary Supplement.* 


ms hee entries are well and clearly laid out. The arrangement 


HIS definitive bibliography is indispensable to librarians, 
historians, book collectors, and book dealers. 


PART II: Mexican Imprints Relating to Texas, 1803-1845. 
Edition limited to 600 copies. $10.00 


PART I: Texas Imprints. Fewer than 100 copies still avail- 
able! Order yours today. In Two Volumes. $20.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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BOOKS 


“THE COW KILLERS” 

With the Aftosa Commission in Mexico 
Drawings ay Bur woros ov Freo Gurion 
More than just the story of those who 
fought the hoof and mouth disease in Mexico, 
"THE COW KILLERS is panoramic view of 
rural Mexican life. Milton Bracker in 
The New York Times cites its “pervasive 
unity of theme and ifs accumulative 
impact.” He goes further to compare its 
"emotional substance” to that of Katherme 
Anne Porter’s “That Tree” and John 
Steinbeck’s “The Peart.” 

Tom Lea calls this book *... a 
glorious wedding of pictures and text. My 
delight will not end, ever, I will be 
picking up this book many times , fo look 


and read and warm myself again.” 


From your favorite bookseller, or the 


WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS 
And Other Tales of the Cattle Country 
sy ANDY Aoams 
Edited by Wilson M. Hudson Lilustrated by Malcolm Thurgeed 


Fifty-one of Andy Adams best stories were 
selected for this book by its editor, Wilson 
M. Hudson. Some of these campfire tales 
came from Adams’ classic, The Log of a 
Cowboy, some were gleaned from his 
other novels, while others have never been 
published before. 

“Pervadingly present are the right 
words amd the right tune, humer, racy 
phrase, and that easy dignity natural to 
all people who live on the ground.” 

— J. Frank Dobie in 
The Mew York Times 


$4.50 


wh Chisholm Tras Forks 


me 


4 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 


It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Telephone GR 6-6561 
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Texas History 


PEOPLE AND PLOTS ON THE RIO GRANDE 


Virgil N. Lott 
Virginia Fenwick $3.75 


Scotching some celebrated Valley legends; the truth 
about this region — let the chips fall where they may. 


MURDER AT THE CORNERS 


G.B. Ray $3.00 


An exciting and factual account of the famous Recon- 
struction feud in North Texas between the Lee and 
Peacock clans. 


Texas history series for elementary reading: 


BIGFOOT WALLACE 
THE ALAMO 

STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
WILLIAM BARRET TRAVIS 


The whole series is by Walter F. McCaleb, and will be 
soon completed by the appearance of SAM HOUS- 
TON, and THE MIER EXPEDITION. _ $2.00 each 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


San Antonio, Texas 
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i, you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 


* * * * * * 
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Austin 12, Texas 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION ft 
Box 8011, University Station 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


2. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


3. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


4. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


5. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


6. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed. 
( You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 

Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


* * * % * * * * * * 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 
Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 
W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 
Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 
Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 
R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 
Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 
Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 
M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 
Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 
E, L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 
J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 
David Donoghue Harriet Smither 
Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 
George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 
L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 
Heng Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 
Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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